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PREFACE, 


This collection of notes on the castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, is the result of several years' 
study of the special literature of the subject, As it is most 
improbable that, in the scanty leisure at the disposal of the District 
Officer, I shall be able to carry out my original intention of 
preparing a complete Ethnographical Glossary for the Province, 
.1 have now put these notes into order in the hope that they- 
iriay be of some use to the officers engaged in the approaching 
Provincial Census. As Mr. Sherring's great work on Hindu 
Tribes and Castes is in every official library, T have not used it 
in preparing this manual. I have grouped allied castes under 
general heads and added a tribal index which will, I hope, 
facilitate reference. I have given, as far as possible, complete 
references to the authorities on which the book is based. 

Mirhafur, N.-W. P., 

The VZth June 1800. 
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AN ETHNOGRAPHICAL HAND-BOOK FOR THE 
N.-W. PROVINCES AND OUDH. 


Abliar.—A caste found in Et&wah anil other districts of the Agra 
Division: c< they resemble Ahfrs, and are courageous, athletic and good 
cultivators.” 1 They are probably the same as the A/tars (q.v.) : 

Acharaj.—[Skt. Jckdrya, a religious guide] another name for the Ma- 
hvbbrdhmart (q.v.) 

Agarf, Agariya .—[Agar Skt. dkara, a mine] a term which includes two 
quite distinct tribes : one a set of saltpetre and saltmakers, and the other 
a tribe of aboriginal makers of charcoal iron iu South Mirzapur, They have 
numerous and curious religious and social peculiarities. Full details of the 
processes used in the manufacture of native iron are given by Dr. Ball. 3 

Akar.—[Said to bo a variant of A Mr, but compare Ahcriya) a tribe- 
partly pastoral and partly agricultural. Their headquarters is tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of the river Ramganga, in Bareilly, Moradabad, and IJudaun, and 
in Faizpur Badariya of Etah on the right bank of the Ganges, They* are 
very much mixed up with Allies, and it is sometimes not easy to distinguish 
them; but they are apparently of different origin, and have probably a consi¬ 
derable aboriginal mixture. According to Sir H. M. Edict 1 they smoke and 
drink with Jats and Gtijars,'and disclaim all connection with the Abbs, 
whom they consider an inferior stock, while the Aides repay the compliment. 
Both claim descent from Yaduvansi Rajputs. The Ahirs claim direct de¬ 
scent from Krishna, and say that the Ahavs are descended from his cowherd, 
and that their inferiority is shown by their eating fish and milking cows. 
Those shown in the Aligarh 4 lists are probably Aheriyas. In Etah many 
of theit sub-divisions are identical with those of the Alilrs. They have tra¬ 
ditions of sovereignty in liobilkband, 8 and possibly enjoyed considerable 
power during the reign of the Tomars (700 to 1150 A.D.), 

Alien, Aheriya.—[Skt. Akhetika, a hunter: Ibbetsonis mistaken in 
connecting the word with her, a herd of cattle] a tribe originally engaged in 
hunting and fowling. Sir H. M. Elliot 0 describes them as a branch of the 
Dhauuks, from whom they are distinguished by not eating dead carcasses 
as the Dlmnuks do. In Aligarh and Etah they are a notoriously criminal 
tribe, given to dakaitis and road robberies. 7 In Etah they are proclaimed 

i Keadc Botes on Castes, p. 13. 1 Jungle Life in India, p. 668 sqq. 8 Supplemental 

Glossary, s.v. 4 Census, North-Western Provinces, 1881 , Form VIII. a Moradabad 

Settlement Report, p. 8- 14 Supplemental Glossary, s.v. LMmk. 7 Report, Inspector - 

General of Police, BortbWestern. Provinces, 1867, p. 20; 1868, p. 28. 


under the Criminal Tribes Act. They are probably the same as the Hairi 
or fieri of the hills. 13 (vr Bahadur settled a colony of them, in the Tardi as 
guards, and gave them laud and the right to certain dues in lieu of a fixed 
salary. They and some Mewlitis settled in a similar way. became in latter 
years a post to the country. 1 

They are perhaps the same as the Ahediyas of Bijnor, who are described 
as hunters and classed with the Khandiya^ PJtandiya , and Bahaliya* 

In the Dun, Mr. Williams describes the Heri as aboriginal and akin to 
the Bholcna. They are almost certainly not the same as the Akiriya or 
Dahiriy'a of Azamgarh, who are wandering cattle-dealers. 8 These may be 
identical with the Ahfrs. In Gorakhpur/ 1 however, there is a tribe called 
Ahaliya , said to be descended from Dhunuks, whose chief employment is the 
capture of snakes, which they cat. 

In the Punjab 5 the Alien trace their origin to Rajputflna, and especially 
Jodhpur, and the prairies of Bikanir. *f They are vagrant in their habits, 
but not unfrequently settle down in villages where they find employment. 
They catch and cat all sorts of wild animals, pure and impure, and work in 
reeds and grass. In addition to these occupations they work in the fields, 
and especially move about in gangs at harvest time in search of employ¬ 
ment as reapers, and they out wood and grass, and work as general labourers 
and on roads and other earthworks.” In Etah they have a little nominal 
cultivation, and work occasionally in the jungles, collecting the gum of the 
dhdk tree, and making the platters {damn) used at Hindu feasts. The 
headquarters of the chin is in taluqa Husain in Sikandra Kuo tabs'll, Ali¬ 
garh district. There they are very well off, but much of their wealth is 
undoubtedly acquired by plundering expeditions. They go up and down 
the railway line from the Panjab to Bengal, Bombay, and Contral India. 
They are one of the most dangerous and determined criminal tribes in the 
province. 

Ah i t.— [Skt. abhtruy a cowherd.] “ Wilford calls tho Abhita shepherd 
kings of the North of India; they were more probably Greeks or Scythians 
or Parthians along the Lower Indus; traces of the name occur iii the 
Abiriaot Ptolemy. 0 ” They are always conjoined with the Siidras as if con¬ 
terminous. 7 The seven kings of the Abhira dynasty were probably Greek and 
Scythian princes of Western India. 8 When the Kattis arrived in Gujarat 
in the eighth century they found the greater part of the country in possession 
of the Aliks. One of their leaders, Asa, gave his name to the fortress of 
Aalxgarli. 

1 E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, 11., 566, 680, 643. 11 Census jReport, 

North- Western Provinces, 1865, Table. IV, *1. 8 tiettlment Report, p. 100. 

‘Gazetteer, Norlh-Wcsteo-n Provinces. IV, 624 " Iblictson, Punjab Ethnography, 

section 070. 0 H. II. Wilson, Vishnu, Purdna, p, 470. J- W, McCriiuJlo, 

India.il Antiqwtvg, VIII, HO, nolo. ' l Idm, 106. 8 Idem, 476. 
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Valley after expelHng tlie Alitrs. 1 In tlie Hindu drama of the Toy (fart 
the successful usurper who overthrows Pnlaka, king- of Ujjain, m Ary aka of 
the cowherd caste, and similarly in the Buddhist Chronicles Chandra Gupta 
is described as a cowherd of princely race. 55 In Oudh there is a tradition 
that they are connected with the Bhars, and they attend in great numbers 
at a fair in the Rae Bareli district still annually held on the spot where two 
famous chiefs of the Bhars are said to have died in battle, 3 Maim 1 ' says 
they are descended from a Brahman by a womau of the Ambashta or medi¬ 
cal class : and the Brahma Purfina says they are from a Vaisya mother by 
a Kshafctriya father. General Cunningham 5 assumes from the reference to 
them in Mami tliat they must certainly have been in India before the time of 
Alexander, and that as they arc very numerous in the eastern districts of 
Mimpur, Benares, and Shfthabad they cannot possibly, like the Jats and 
Giijars, be identified with the Indo-Scythians, whose dominions did not 
extend beyond the Upper Ganges. At the same time there is reason, to 
suspect their connection with some aboriginal races. One of their sub-divi¬ 
sions, Kor or Kur, which is a synonym for the Kamariya. of the Central 
Duiib, is connected by Ncsficld 6 with the Kols of the Vindhyan plateau. In 
Oudh, the Bharauniya sub-division does not permit its women to wear- nose¬ 
rings or glass bracelets as a sign of mourning for the so-called Bhar chiefs 
Dal and Bal, who were killed in the invasion of Ibrahim Skarqi of Jaunpur, 
and Alnrs still offer milk at the tomb of Dal atDalmau. Prom this, Gene¬ 
ral Cunningham argues that the Bhars are only a branch of the great Aldr 
tribe. 7 In Mainpuri, again, the Kamariya branch have a fair at the village 
of Paindat, where a festival is held on Sundays in the light fortnight of 
Asdrh and Mngh, and offerings arc made to a Brahman hero having the 
same name as the village, to an Alur called Jagaiya, and to a nameless Dha- 
nuk before whose platform young nigs are sacrificed. 8 At the same time 
some of the divisions have traditions of a higher descent. 

In Bulandshahr they claim descent from Chnuhuns. 0 Tlie Roliilkhand 
branch say they came from Hansi Hissar about. 700 years ago. In Gorakhpur 
the Barg aha clan provide wet-nurses in Rajput families/ 0 and another divi¬ 
sion call themselves Jut and claim descent from Bharatpur, 11 and assert that 
they are Ksliatriyas. There is, again, a very close connection between the 
1Oamca sub-division and the Bnndelas , for whom they provide wet-nurscsd^ 
To the cast they have a story tliat they'were once Vaisyas and were degraded 
for castrating their cattle : w and in Azamgarh 1 * the Gudl sub-division say 

1 B. T. Atkinson, Jlmalayrm Gazetteer, II, 3G4 * Wteelor, History of India, 

111,283, sqq, 3 J. C. Williams, Oudh Census Report, p. 100. 4 X, J5. 

» Arohmloqioal ReporU, II, 81. 8 Brief View, 100. 7 Arekmlogioal lie- 

ports, XI, 00. * Census Report, 180'), I, App. 77. 8 Idem, repp. 21. ,0 Bucha¬ 
nan, Eastern India, II, 407. 11 Idem, 1. 169. 13 Gazetteer, Forth- Western Pro¬ 
vinces, 1,160. 13 Buchanan, Eastern India , I, 1C9. l * Settlement Report, p. 33. 
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they were once Kshatriyas and ruled the country. Similarly, in Mampnri 
they claim descent from Riina Katira of Me war, who had been driven from 
his own country by an invasion of the Muhammadans and took refuge with 
Bigpdl Raja of Mahaban, whose daughter his sou, Kanh Knuvar, subsequently 
married, and by her became the ancestor of the tribe of Vkulak Ahirs, J They 
are the highest clan in that part of the country, and there is a ridiculous 
legend in explanation of their name that R&na Katira was attacked hy the 
Icing of Delhi, and that out of the twelve gates (p/iatak) of his capital only 
one held out to the end. “ When the enemy had retired the Riina, to 
commemorate the signal bravery shown by the guard of the twelfth gate, 
issued a decree'that they and their descendants should be forever designated 
by the name ph&tak? The Ahirs in the^estern part of the province show 
little signs of admixture with aboriginal races; but the Oudli traditions 
combined with the physique of the Ahirs in that province and in the eastern 
part of the North-Western Provinces render their admixture with races 
such as the Bhars and Kols possible, if not probable. 

Sir H. M. Elliot 1 describes their distribution : “We find them in great 
numbers in the southern parts of the Delhi territory, from Rowan to the 
borders of Mcwat to the Bikanir frontier in a tract of country known under 
the name of Bighoto. A dense population of Aldus ( TikUwdla) will also 
be found in a line extending from the Kali midi in the neighbourhood of 
Mahrera to near Bibameyu on the Jumna, and from Salimpur-Majhauli in 
Gorakhpur to Singrauli in Mirzapur/* in which district pargana Ahraura 
takes its name from them. 
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There arc three main subdivisions Nanclbann, Jadbana, {Yaduvam) and 
which acknowledge no connection except being all Ahirs, The 
Oudli Aliirs are generally Gudlbans, which tribe also extends towards 
Benares. The Nandbaus prevail in the Central Duiib, and the Jadubans in 
the Upper Duab and neighbourhood of Mathura. They all practice widow 
marriage and the levirate like Gujars and Juts. The Ahirs of the Central 
Dual) deny this, but the fact is not doubtful. In the neighbourhood of 
Delhi they eat, drink, and smoke not only in common with Jate and Gujars, 
hut even with Rajputs. In other places, however, Rdjputs indignantly 
repudiate all connection with them. Raja Lachhman Sink* calls them 
Sftdras : he regards the Yadtiva/is subdivision as n. branch of the Nandbans, 
who claim descent from Nanda, the adoptive father of Krishna.. Of these 
tribes there are numerous subdivisions. 5 In popular belief they are not to be 


F - s. ,Grmm, Mathura, p. 252. 2 Mampnri, Settlement Report, p. 23. 9 Sup¬ 
plemental Glossary, $, ©. 4 Bnlamlshftlir, Memo.,p. 170. B See Sir H. il. Elliot, 

(Hossaty, s.v. fiudianan, Eastern India, II, 4(57 sqq. Idem, 1,100. U-axetteer, North- 
Western Provinces, I, 208, Maiupuri Settlement Repart, 20. 
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A Air, Gadariyd, Gujar, 

Ye tinon chdhen tijar ; 

and in some parts of the country they have a reputation for cattle-stealing, 
particularly in Gorakhpur, Ghuzipur, and the Himalayan Tami. 1 


[Sir II. M. Elliot, Supplemental Glossary, s:v„ Ibbctson, Punjab M/mo- 


graphy, section 493.] 

Ahiw&si.—[Skt. ahif snake, vdsa, dwelling] a ohm found in Mathura 
and Mewat, who claim to he Brahmans, hut local jealousy denies them the 
honour. The only body of them on the east of the Jumna furdishes the 
hereditary Pandas of Itirlm in Mahaban, which is one of the wealthiest of 
the Mathura shrines. Another story makes the mother of the tribe a Cha- 
mdr woman : “ They arc a raeo well-markod by several peculiarities. In 
appearance they are easily distinguished, the men by their head dress and 
the women by their way of wearing their hair. Their favourite occupation, 
is the carrying trade. Trading in their own carts, they carry salt from Rdj- 
put&na all over Northern India, bringing back sugar and other commodities 
in return. The better-oil trade with their own money, and in fact tho 
1 leads of the community are very fairly comfortable, and their villages are 
remarkable for the number of good masonry houses. At the same time thesa 
distant journeys keep the male population absent from the villages for 
months at a time, and the tilling of the fields is left entirely to the women. 
It is natural, therefore, that easily as au Alnwtisi may be recognised by liis 
appearance and his village by the number of carts, cattle, and masonry 
houses, so his fields may be told by their slovenly and careless cultivation. 
The Ahiwnsis complain bitterly of the havoc the network of railways now 
spreading over the country is playing with their old occupation.” a Grow sc 3 
notes that they have as many as 72 subdivisions, the two principal of which 
are Highly a and Bajrdvat. Their first home is said to have been the village 
of Sunrakh, which adjoins the Kalimardan Ghat at Brindaban. 


Arakh. —As well as the Moti or Molly d appear to be a branch of the 
great Fad or lidjpdsi tribe, 4 Their occupation is village service and culti¬ 
vation. They are found in every district of the Allahabad division except 
.Taunpur ; Benares except Mirzapur and Ballia; Lucknow except Bara Banki, 
aud line Bareli except Sultfinpiir; also in Havdoi, Gonda, Meerut, Cawnpore, 
Earukhabad, Et&wah, Shakjahanpur, and' Piliblrit districts. 6 In Cawnpore 
they divide themsel ves into seven clans : Arakh , Khagdr, Khidmaliya (the only 
name used now) Gndr, Bdchhar, Cholddr t Adhrij, the last, being descended 

1 Report, Inspector-General of Police, 1808, 106; 1870, pp. 83-86; 1877, p. 96 (a). 

! ’ Muttra, Settlement Report,p. 32. 3 Mathura, Memo. 10, s.q, * Williams, Qullh 

Ce»m Report, p. 95. 8 Census, Forth-Western Provinces, 1881, Form YIII-It. 
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Brahman, Is of the highest degree. 1 'They mice, were powerful in 
naraoi, whence they were expelled by the Jiinwdr Rajputs. 2 


Atishb&z,—[Per*. <HUh> fire, hdz {bdkhtm or Info (dan, to play)] a maker 
of fireworks ; one of the occupational castes. 


Att£r. — [ftifi perfume] a maker of perfumes and essences: one of tin? 
occupational castes. 

Audhiya. — [Jmd/i, Skt :aijoillig& } Oudh] a criminal tril)© k Patehpur j 
they deal largely in counterfeit coin and false jewellery : they never join iir 
crimes of violence. They wander over India as faqirs, their journeys 
commencing generally in June and ending in April, but they arc sometimes 
two or three years away*. If a member of the caste is imprisoned he is 
excommunicated. 1 «m 


Badhak, Badhik. —[Skt. vadha&a, a murderer] a vagrant criminal tribe 
of the western districts closely allied to the Bdmmyas, fq.vj, According to 
Shakespeare's account of them 5 they were originally putetfstes of Musal- 
man as well as of Hindu tribes, the majority, however, being Rajputs. One 
of their specialities is disguising themselves as Brahmans and Bafriigis, and 
associating with pilgrims returning from the Ganges, for whom they per¬ 
form mock religious ceremonies, and stupify with dhatura or thom-applo 
and rob." Their special deity is Iviili, to whom they offer goats as the JJdwa- 
rinm do. They eat game and foul animals, such as foxes, jackals, and lizards. 
They believe that the use of jackal meat fortifies them against the incle¬ 
mencies of winter. 7 They were in the habit of making plundering expedi¬ 
tions, and before starting shares in the booty were allotted, a special share being 
given to the widow and children of any person killed or dying during the* 
expedition. A writer iri the Asiatic Journal 6 states that after the sacrifice- 
they used to pray, If it be thy will, O God 1 and thine, O Ivali [ to prosper 
our undertaking for the sake of the blind and the lame, the widow and the 
orphan tlmt depend on our exertions, vouchsafe, we pray thee, the cry of 
the female jackal on our right.’'’ One of the most famous exploit# of Bad- 
tlhik dakails was the murder of Mr. Ravensoroft, the Collector of Cawnpore, 
of which Sleeniau gives an account. 9 

An attempt wavs made somo years ago to reform them by establishing a 
settlement, of them in the jungle near Gorakhpur; but the result has been 
very unsatisfactory , lff Tlicy are Irabitual. manufacturers of illicit spirits, of 


* Settlement Report, p. 18. 5 Oudh Gazette? I 277. 3 Report, Inspector* 

General, Police, North- Western Provinces, .1808, pp. 42, 46 111. Idem, 1869, p. 128. 
* Gazetteer, North-Western Provinces, VIII, Pt. HI, 4k 5 Asiatic Researches, XIII, 

282- * Report, Inspector-General, Police, North-Western Provinces, 1809, 

p. 121 jqq. 1 People of India , 111, 113, * 3r<? Strips, I, 467, Stjq., HI, 186, sqtf. 

9 Journey through Oudh, I, 113. 10 Report of Inspector-General, Police, North- 

Western Provinces, 1867, p. 114 { 1868, p. 50 ; 1870, p. 210; 1871, 4111, wjq ; Gazetteer, 
North- Wes tom Provinces, VI, 361. 
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which they are exceedingly fond, The tribe is of very mixed origin, and 
closely allied to Kan jars, San,sis, and similar vagrants : even now it is a sort of 
Cave of Adullam for vagrants and bad characters of other tribes. 

BeLdi.—[Skt. rail a, talking] a clau found in small numbers in Bijnor and 
Mnzaffarnagar, where they live by cultivating, dancing, and singing- 1 In tbo 
hills he is classed with Doms. He sings, plays on various instruments, hegs 
from door to door, and lampoons people who do not give him alms. He 
also snares fowl and fish. 3 

B&diphul. —A small tribe of oil makers in the Himalayan Turin, 

Baheliya. — [Skt, vwddfta, one who wounds, rt. vyadk, to pierce. Ncs- 
fleld’s derivation from bahi, a falcon, is unlikely; but this, ton, is traced to 
the same Sanskrit root] the hunting and fowling class : like the C/nrv/a - 
miff they are probably a branch of the great Nat or Kan jar race. In the 
hills’ the Doms of the Jiudi, Dhoti, and Jlurhiya subdivisions, who take to 
snaring animals for a livelihood, call themselves Baheliya. The Census 
shows them in every district of Meerut, Agra, Itohilkhand, Allahabad, 
Benares, Lucknow, Sitapttr, Fyzabad, Itae Bareli, Jhansi (except Lalitpur) 
and Kumaun (except Garhwnl) Divisions. In the Central DnAL, especially 
Mainpuri, they have a very bad reputation. They are said* to commit 
heavy burglaries with the connivance of domestic servants, and occasionally 
amalgamating with the Aheriyas of Etah and Aligarh to commit deprada- 
fcions along the railway. But here they are undoubtedly confounded with the 
. Beriya or Sdnsi, who is of quite'a different tribe. The Baheliyas to the east 
of the province are a fine, active, athletic set of men, keen hunters, and open 
and independent in their manners. They have certainly a great deal of 
non-Aryan blood, and the clan is probably made up of many different 
elements. They say they are a sub-disivion of the Basis. 

Bahrupiya, Bahurupiya. — [Baku, many; rtip*, appearances] the actor 
< 01 * mimic class, a branch of the Nats (y.-y,). 

B£jgl.— [Bujdud, to play an instrument] a tribe of musicians: according 
to Census of ISbl found only in Delira Dun; classed by .Nesfield with the 
Nats. 

BaUhL—A small tribe of kick makers found in Aligarh, whom Nesfield 
joins with the Kumhar. 

B&ncti.—A small tribe living as drummers and birdcatchers in the 
Him&layan TarAi: one of the occupational castes who live by Catching live 
birds for sale :• Nesfield includes them in the Baiimanush. 

* Census Report, North- Western Provinces, 1881, Form VIII-B. * Atkinson , 

Mvmlai / an . Q-ctsetleer. ill, 277 *<p * Atkinson, ICimptaj/au Gascticer, III, 27i), 

* Report, inspector'General, Police, North’Western Provinces 18Gb-3JL-31, 



Pers. liraujar, rice-carrier, is as Sir II. M. Elliot 1 shows untenable.] But lie 
argues that the word must be of higher antiquity than the Persian connec¬ 
tion with India, as they are referred to as addicted to coek-%htmg in one 
of the stories of the Ddsa Kumar a Charitra. But in the first place the date 
of Damlin's work is now pnt as late as the 11th or 12th century, anil us Pro¬ 
fessor E. B. Cowell 2 observes, in the printed text, there is no mention of 
Banjaras by name. Dandin no doubt had Banjards in his mind j but he 
cannot be quoted as an authority for the use of the word. The .theory 
that the word may be connected with kan, Skt. vana, a forest in some 
such sense as “forest wanderer, 8 ” or “ clearer of the forest* }> is of course 
untenable] a tribe of carriers of grain and other commodities by moans 
of pack-animals. Some are mere wanderers and others more or less settled 
along the base of the lower Himalayas from Hardwar to Gorakhpur. Tn 
this part of the country their traditions point to a very early settlement as 
in Bareilly, where they are said to have been expelled by the Jang Mr a 
IUjputs. 5 

In the Diin they have a story that they attended to the commissariat 
of the Pandavas after their exile from Hastinapur, and were the founders 
of Deo band in Sahfira.npnr' 1 . There is no question that they are made 
up of various elements as Siv Alfred Lyall describes them in Central India 
“ made up of contingents from various Other castes and tribes, which may 
have at different times joined the profession.” 7 

Sir H. M. Elliot 8 classes them into five great tribes : the Turkh/a, with 
36 subdivisions, who claim to have emigrated from Multan to Biidli TYmcla 
near Moradabad under Rustam Khun; the Baid, with eleven subdivisions 
in the neighbourhood of Piliblut and Kant, to which places they claim to have 
come from Bhat-ner under their leader, Doalha; the hubana with eleven subdi¬ 
visions, who claim descent from Gaur Brahmans, and came in the time of 
Aurangzeb from Ranthambor. They engage almost entirely in agriculture - r 
the Mukeri of North Bareilly, who say'they came from Makka (Mecca), 
which one of their leaders helped Father Ahraham in building. They have 
sixteen divisions; the Bdhr&p: who are for the most part Hindus, and lead a 
more wandering life than the MnsalmAn branch, with five divisions. These 
lists of subdivisions which contain a curious mixture of Hindri and Musalman 
names, illustrate the heterogeneous elements of which the present tribe 
is composed. 

1 Supplemental Glossary, s.r, 8 Academy, 14th Mny 1R70, 3 Forsyth* 

Highlands of Central India, 101, note. 4 Rija Shiva Parshfid in Qorahhpu e Ga¬ 
zetteer n Bareilly Settlement Report, p. 10. 6 Williams, Dehra Bun Memo, 77f. 

9 Asiatic Studies, 1(35. 9 Supplemental Glossary, s.v. 


In the Kills they are both Hindus and Muhammadans. To the former 
belong 1 the Lamwdns and the Ludauis, the former of whom represent the Lam* 
lu/U of the Dakhiu. 1 The Musalmon branch in Kohilkliand, which is called 
Chakra in Bijnor, 2 is said to have boon converted in the time of Shahab- 
ud-din G-hori (1202—6); hut they probably came into Rohilklntnd in the inva¬ 
sion of Nadir Shah. 8 In Ajzamgarh the Ndih Banjftras are known as Raima, 
and say they are Brahmans. 1 This branch are now settling down to agricul¬ 
ture. The Central Indian Banj&ras arc known also as Gohur. They havo 
three tribes: Ckauhdn , lldthor , and PmcV. Each community is called a tdndd, 
and the leader Nd>L Malcolm 6 calls them Rajputs. Ho describes the Lula* 
ms as living in villages, sometimes mixing with other cultivators, and some¬ 
times as having a village to themselves. He calls them Stidras, originally from 
Gujarat, a quiet, inoffensive race differing widely from the Baujaras, though 
engaged in the same trade. The Lubdnas are also cultivators, but follow 
no other occupation. Ho says “the Banjaras preserve both in dres3 and 
usages a marked separation and independence. They often engage in great 
speculations on their own account, and are deemed honest in their dealings, 
though very ignorant ai*d barbarous. They trust much to the bankers and 
merchants with whom they are concerned, and few keep accounts; hut 
habit has made them very acute, and their memory is from continual exer¬ 
cise extremely retentive of the minutest particulars of their extended 
transactions.” 

The first mention of Banjdras in Muhammadan history is in Sikandar'a 
attack on Dholpur in 1504 A.D., (906-918 A.II.) 0 They were the purvey- ‘ 
ors of his army. Tavernier 7 gives a very curious account of these trading 
classes in his day : lt There are four tribes which are called Manaris [Ban* 
jdra), each of which may consist of 100,000 souls. These people live always 
in tents, and live only upon the transporting of merchandise from country 
to country. The first of these tribes carry nothing but corn; the second, 
rice ; the third, pulse; and the fourth, salt, which they fetch from Surat and 
all along as far as Cape Comorin. These tribes are also distinguished in 
this manner. Their priests mark the forehead of the first with a red gum 
about the breadth of a crown, and then they draw a streak all the length of 
his nose sticking grains of wheat upon it, sometimes ten and sometimes 
twelve. Those of the second tribe are marked with yellow gum in the same 
place with grains of rice. Those of the third are marked with a. grey gum 
down to the shoulders and grains of millet. Those of the fourth tribe carry 
tied about their necks a bag with a great lump of salt in it, weigliing 


> Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, TIT, 452 : W. F. Sinclair m Indian Antiquary, TIT, 
784 sqq. * Census Heport, North- We. fern Provinces, ISfio, Table IV, 8. « Sir U. 

M. Elliot, Supplementary Glossary, s.v, Gazetteer, North- Western Provinces, V, 280 *r/ ? . 
* Settlement Meport, app. 42(»). a Control India, 11, 152, ^ 6 Dowson’a 

Elliot, V, 100 : lirigjj’s FerieUa, I, 570. 7 Travels, Hook 1,11. 11, p. 28. 
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eight or leu pounds (l'or the heavier it is, the more they .glory 
carrying it), and with this they thump their stomachs every morning as a 
sign of repentance before they say their prayers. They have all in general a 
little line or twist like a scarf about their necks, at the end whereof hangs a 
little silver box like a reliqtie box, wherein they enclose a little superstitious 
writing which their priests give them ; they tie them also about their oxen and 
other cattle which are bred in herds, for which they have a particular affection, 
and love them as tenderly as children of their own. Their women wear only 
a piece of calicnfc white or painted, some live or six times doubled from their 
waists downwards. From their waists upwards they cut their flesh into several 
forms of flowers. Every morning- while the men load the beasts and the women 
fold up the tents, the priests that follow them set up in the most convenient 
place of the plain whore they lodged a certdth idolatrous form of a serpent in 
wreaths upon a perch six of seven feet high, which they all come in files to 
worship, their women going three times about. After the ceremony is over 
the priests take care of the idol, and load it upon an ox particularly appointed 
for that purpose.” 




It was, however, in the time of the Dakhin Campaigns of Aurangzeb 
that the tribe reached the zenith of its prosperity. Their leader at the 
time was one Bln'kha, one of whose descendants established rules for the 
government of his race, which are held in the highest veneration to this 
day. 1 

Up to our own day the Banjdras of the Dakhin practiced human sacri¬ 
fices. 2 Their legends corroborate this. Sleeman 3 t«ells a story that the 
fort and part of the town of Sugar stand on a wall said to have been built 
by a Bauj&ra. lie was told that the lake would continue to dry until he 
consented to sacrifice his daughter and her affianced husband. lie built 
them up in a>8hrine and the waters rose, but no Banj&ra will touch the 
water. Their women even to the present day are notorious for necromancy. 
They are according to Sir Alfred Lyall 1 “ terribly vexed by witchcraft, to 
‘which their wandering and precarious existence especially exposes them 
in the shape of fever, rhotijfnallsm and dysentery. Solemn enquiries are still 
held in the wild jungles where these people camp out like gypsies, and 
mauy an unlucky hag has been strangled by sentence of their secret tri¬ 
bunals.” 


They practise widow marriage and the levirate; but the latter is not 
compulsory and considered discreditable. “ The ceremonies attending 
the marriage of a widow are few: the gift of a new cloth and the 

1 r.ajoii'T ralala ?-Titrft Memoirs ALnfhropalogiml Society of Jordon, IT, 1.10. * Indian 

Anligvcvg, Vfll, 219 tjg. ‘ * ILmMcs , 1,120. 4 Asiatic Studies, p 80, 
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selection of a fortunate hour to conduct the bride home are all. With the 
young bride a more lengthened rejoicing is made. On the marriage being 
assented to, the bridegroom pays Es. 100 or JEs. 200 to tbo parents of the 
bride ami at an early part of the day which the Brahman who has been 
consulted bas pronounced auspicious two pyramids are constructed by plac¬ 
ing earthen pots one above the other 10 or 12 feet apart: a bundle of fire¬ 
wood is laid behind each pyramid and two wooden pestles [used by the 
women of every house in India to clear the grain are placed perpendicu¬ 
larly between. The ceremonies last five days, during which the friends are 
feasted, the bride and bridegroom sitting on the ground between the pyra¬ 
mids, and on the fifth day after being bathed by their respective male and 
female relations, the bridegroom leads to bis tent his bride. Tho next 
morning the young wife rises early nnd carrying the handmill near the feet 
of her husband s parents there grinds the com necessary for the meals of 
the coming day, and is thus initiated into the practice of her domestic 
duties. Banjaras arc not restricted to one wife, but rarely have more than 
three or four 1 ,” They have a peculiar test for the constancy of their 
women. The husband throws a branch of the nim tree (mclia azadirachta) 
on the ground and challenges tho woman to lift it up, if she be a true wo¬ 
man. The women are very sturdy, independent, free in their manners and 
coarse iu language, but have a high reputation for chastity. 

They have a curious form of worship of the ox. <( When sickness occurs 
they lead the sick man to the feet of the bullock called fiat&diya [Skt. 
hatya adhya , which is an extra sin to slay], for though they say that they 
pay reverence to images, and that their religion is that of the Sikhs (?) 
the object of their worship is the Hatadiya, a bullock devoted to the god 
Biilajf. On this animal no burden is ever laid, but be is decorated with 
streamers of red dyed silk and tinkling bells with many brass chains and 
rings on nock and feet, and strings of kauri sheila and silken tassels hang¬ 
ing in all directions : he moves steadily at the head of the convoy, and the 
place he lies down, on when he is tired, that they make their halting-place 
for the day : at his feet they make their vows when difficulties overtake 
them; and in illness, whether of themselves or cattle, they trust to his wor¬ 
ship for a cure. They bury tbo people who die unmarried, but the bodies 
of the married are burnt. Food is placed at the head and foot of the 
grave, but no omen of the state of the deceased is drawn from the creature 
that eats it,” 2 

In' former times the Banjaras particularly in. Gorakhpur and the 
neighbouring districts had an evil reputation for dakaiti aud similar 

'Migratory Tribes oj CciUral India, by E. Halloa r. J. A. S. Ji. aV. 8., Vol. XIII, 
"Man, he cit. 
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offences, 1 But this is in a great measure a thing of the past. In recent years 
they have come under the notice of the police, chiefly in connection with kid- 
mapping of children. 3 The spread of rail ways in Upper India has dealt a death¬ 
blow at their carrying trade : and even in the only part of those provinces 
where much pack-animal traffic goes on on the two great highways from 
Mirzapur on the one side to ltewa and on the other to Palamau and Sirguja 
few Banj&ras are found, and the trade has passed into hands of various other 
castes. In the Upper Dudb Banjaras deal largely in plough and well cattle, 
which they sell on credit at the commencement of the ploughing season and 
return to he paid when the crop is ripe. They seldom or never tako bonds for 
the price; but if one of their debtors fails to pay them they carry out a form 
of dharna by encamping at his door and using vile language to his women- 
kind until the debt is settled, This means is most efficient, and tlioy have 
few losses. The women of the Hindu tribes wear a peculiar land of boddiee 
veiy elaborately embroidered in cotton, some of which are quite triumphs of 
the art of the needle. The men let their hair grow long and wear a good 
deal of jewellery, particularly thick gold earrings. The women march along 
* in a sturdy way with their peticoats kilted up to the knee. About Agra 
they look as if they had an intermixture of gipsy blood, and many may bo 
mistaken for Nats. 

Banm&mish.—[Skt. vana-mdnusia } wild man] a tribe found in every 
district of Benares and Rue Bareli Divisions and in Allahabad, Jaunpur, 
Bara Banki, Fyz&bad, and Gronda. They make rope, string, and mats. 
Nesfield classes the Bdndi. with them. 

Bansphor.— \Bdns, bamboo; jpftornd, to split] a class of workers in 
bamboo classed by Williams 8 with the DharMr, Dusddk, and JJhdnuk; but 
really a more refined branch of the groat Dorn tribe. They are found in every 
district of Benares, Jhiinsi, Lucknow, Fyzabad, and Itae Bareli Divisions: 
also in Debra Dun, Muzaffarnagar, Farukhabad, Maiapuri, Etowah, Morad- 
abad, Bareilly, Piliblnt, Sh&hjahanpur, Cawnpore, Bdnda, Tariii, and 
.Kheri, 

Banya. —[Skt. banlj, vanif] the trader class : “ the commercial enterprise” 
and intelligence of the caste is great, and the dealings of some of the great 
Banva houses are of the most extensive nature. B\it the Banya of the village 
•wl 10 represents the great mass of the caste is a poor creature, notwithstanding 
the title of vtahdjan or “ great folk,” which is confined by usage to the caste 
to winch he belongs. He spends his life in his shop, and the results are appa¬ 
rent in his inferior physique and utter want of manliness. He is looked down 

1 Buelianun, Eastern India, II, 415. * Inspector-General of JPolicc, Worth- 

Weett.ru Proclnac ■ Report, 1H08, p. 34: 1871, p. 47 (aj : 1870, p. 99 (p), a Oudh Census 
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upon by the peasantry as a cowardly money-grubber; but at the same time 
his social standing is from one point of view curiously higher than theirs, for 
he is wlutt they are not, a strict Hindu; he is generally admitted to he of 
pure Vaishyn descent, he wears the sacred thread (janeo), his periods of puri¬ 
fication are longer than theirs; he does not practise widow marriage, and 
he will not eat or drink at their hands : and religious ceremonial and the 
degrees of caste proper are so interwoven with tins social fabric tliat the 
resulting position of the Banya in the grades of rustic society is of a 
curiously mixed nature. The Banya has too strong a hold oyor the hus¬ 
bandman for there to be much love lost between them. Yet the money¬ 
lenders of the villages at least have been branded with a far worso namo 
than they deserve. They perform functions of the most cardinal import¬ 
ance in tlie village economy and it is surprising how much reasonableness 
and honesty there is in their dealings with the people so long as they can 
keep their business transactions out of a Court of Justice. 1 -" They do 
not seem to have changed much since tho time of Tavernier, who says 8 
u those of this caste are so subtle and nimble in trade, that the Jews may 
Ik? their ■’prentices. They accustom their children betimes to fly idleness 
and instead of suffering them to lose their time by playing in the streets 
as we generally do, they teach them arithmetic, which they are perfect 
at tlut without making* use either of pen or ink or counters, but only of 
their memories, they will in a moment cast up the most difficult account 
that can lie imagined. They always live with their fathers, who instruct 
them in trade, and do nothing but what they show them. 3f any man in 
the heat of passion chafe at them, they hear him patiently without making 
any reply, and parting coldly from him will not see him again in three or 
four days, when they think Iiis passion may be over. They never eat any¬ 
thing that has life : nay, they would rather die than kill the smallest animal 
or vermin, being in that point above all things the most zealous observers 
of the law. They never fight nor go to war, neither will they eat or drink 
in the house of a Itujput.” 


Sir George Campbell 5 suggests that the Banyas may have been origin¬ 
ally immigrants by sea from tho west, who brought with them tho phallus 
or the ling am, anil those ideas of a continually self-producing procreative 
power which took shape in the worship of Siva, and eventually gave birth 
to Buddhism and Jainism, and which finally meeting-and amalgamating 
with tho Br&hmanieal faith produced modern Hinduism. 


As regards the sub-divisions in Debra Dun the most numerous are Agar- 
wdl, Ddsa, Bishnoi) and Sardogi: in SahAranpur Jgaricdlas are in a largo 
* Ibbctson, Pwejab E(Anojrajphg } 6 a:iiou. CU2, J Travels, 101 tag. *14 
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again lead, and next come Chholi Saran and Sardogi: in Meerut, the Agar - 
iodlas are largely in excess, and next Sardogi and Ginda-uriya. In Buland- 
shallr dgamdlas lead, and next como Chanseni, JDitsa, and Bdrahscni : in 
Aligarh Aganodlas are ahead, hut arc run hard by the Bdrahseni: next arc 
J)asa } Mahesri, and Gaharwdl. In Bijnor nearly half are Jganodl, and next 
come Rdja-Jct-harddari. In Budaun the Bdrahscni arc in a majority fob 
lowed by Agarwdla and Chauteni. In Bareilly Agarwdlas liend the list: 
next come Mahur and Gindauriya. In Shahjahdnpur the chief tribe is 
Simali: next come Agrehri and Ajudhyabdsi. In the Tarai the Agarwdlas 
are largely ahead. In Mathura more than half are Agarwdla, and then come 
Bdrahscni and Sardogi, In Earitkhabad Ajudiyaldsi come first, and next 
Agarwdla. In Mainpuri about half arc Smrdogi, and next in order Agarwdla 
and Khandelwdl. In Etawah a third are Baranwdi and next Agarwdl. In 
Etali about a third are Baranwdi : Agarwdlas follow, and are about equal 
to Galarvntr. In Jalaun Ghoi lead, aiul next come Agarwdla .and Bar an- 
wdl. In .Thansi more than half are Ghoi, and next eome Agarwdla and 
Rurwar, In Lalitpuv more than half are Jaini, and next in order Rarmir 
and Ghoi. In Cawnpore the chief caste is Bhusar, and- next Ifnmar and 
Agarwdla. In Fatelipur nearly half are BJidsar, and they are about 
twice as numerous as the Agrehri . In B;mda about a quarter is Agarwdla, 
and next Agrehri, Kasaundhan, and Kasarwdrii. In Allahabad nearly two- 
thirds are Kamrwdm, and next come Agarwala and Agrehri. In Hamirpur a 
great majority arc Ummar ; next come Ajudhyuhdsi and Bcrhiumtnar. In 
Jannpur nearly half are Agrehri and next Kdndu and Ummr. In Azain- 
garh nearly three-fourths are Kdndu, and next Baranwdi and Agarwdl. In 
Benares the chief clan is Kasarwdni: next come Kdndu } Agarwdl , and Ag¬ 
rehri. In Ghdzipur the great majority are Kdndu , and next come, but in 
smaller numbers, Kasarwdni and lias lavgi. Half the Gorakhpur Banyas 
are Kdndic, and in much smaller numbers Agrehvi, Baranwdr, and limy a. 
In Bosti more than a third are Kasaundhan, and next in importance are 
Kdndu. In Garhwal two-thirds are O&wdl , and in Kumaim Agarwdla and 
Bah are in a great majority. 

The following is a detailed list of some of 'the sub-divisions 

Agarw&l Agarwala*—[ Agrof/d in the HissAr district, their place of 
origin. Ncsficld derives it from agar, agur, Skt. agaru , aloe wood.] A very 
powerful tribe of Banyas. Some of them have a tradition that they are 
emigrants from the hanks of the Godavery ; but they generally refer their 
origin to Agroha in Hiss&r, which was the capital of a Yaisya KiDg Ugra~ 
sena. He is said to have had eighteen sons, for 17 of whom wives were 
provided from among the daughters of Ityja Yfleuki, the King of the Ndgas. 


Kiieh of them in addition had a female slave : the descendants of these 
slave girls are known as Data or Qarlimi Data, to distinguish them from 
more recent half-castes. They are also known as Iiuja H harddari because 
Iiatan Chand Dasa obtained the title of Raja and the post of Deputy 
Wazlr in the reign of Favnikhsair at Delhi. The more recent Data are 
descendants of those who have been excommunicated chiefly on account 
of matrimonial matters. The other division, llisa, are the descendants of 
the daughters of King VAsuki. The seventeen lawful goird of the B&n 
are named after the sons of Ugrasena : S'mhal, Mangal, MUal, Tdgal, Garak, 
Gog am, Kacfohkal , Bin dal, D hdlan, Jttal, Jang at, Kausal, Banal , Ndgal 
Indal, Airan , Madhkal. In the lulls there is a division which is neither 
l)am nor Bim, known as Gurdkha. The date of King Ugrasena is un¬ 
known, but is popularly fixed a few centuries after the war of the Mnhn- 
bhArata. RAja Lachliman Sinli 1 takes this story of their marriage to the 
Snake King's daughters to imply that they were the descendants of a 
Kshattriya father from a foreign mother, Vusuki icing supposed to be the 
leader of a race from beyond the Indus. The dispersal of the elan from 
Agrolm dates from the capture of that place by ShahAb-ud-d/n Ghori in 1195 
A.D. Up to that time they chum to have been Riijphts of the Pram dm 
or Pudr division of the Sv.rojland: and that they took to trade and 
renounced a military life because the hitter involved man-slaughter. They 
eat neither fish nor flesh, nor drink spirits and notoriously particular about 
their ceremonial observances. They marry outside their gotra. In. the hills 
“some Bind refuse to eat or smoke with the Data and Garak ha, but some¬ 
times receive aeoeoanut huqqah , but not a brass one. *Some wear the sacred 
thread always, others only on festal occasions, and at other times shut it up 
in a box. A few are Saiva, but the majority are Vaidtaava or Jaiua, and 
many worship the Unseen God {P armesfnear JSirdkdra), and do not how to 
idols nor go on pilgrimage. Most, however, reverence Kurukshetra and the 
Ganges. The eighteenth son of Ugrasena became a BrAhman, and his 
descendants eat with the others. They address a Brahman with the names 
Prankta or Pailagan: Kshattriyas with litim Jid/H, Jaigopdl, and Jai Jag - 
disk, and with Saldvt Bandagi! ,% 

It is a joke against them that the finery of aif Agarwdla never wears 
out because it is taken so much care of. They are notorious for their 
dislike to horsemanship and for the skill of their women in making vermi¬ 
celli, pastry, and sweetmeats. The greatness of Agroha, their original settle¬ 
ment, is commemorated in the legend told by Buchanan’ that when any 
firm failed iu the city each of the others contributed a brick and Rs. 5, 
which formed a stock sufficient for the bankrupt to commence trade with 

1 Bul<md$1uthr Memo. 167 sqq. 3 E. T. Atkinson, llwialagan Gazetteer , III, 

410. * liaftern India, II, 465. 
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^ibftdvantnge. In Bombay 1 they have then 1 marriages: performed by a Gatir 
Brahman in preference to a Dakhani. The husband has suspended over 
him a royal umbrella (pihhhok( ehhaltra) for five days after marriage. 
They have certainly some connection, possibly totemistic, with snake wor¬ 
ship, as is shown by the legend of their descent from Vasalri. They still 58 
call a serpent mdwd or maternal uncle and keep festivals in its honor. 
They are also connected with snake worship through their worship of Giiga, 
the snake deity from the neighbourhood of Agroha. The differences in their 
religion do not prevent intermarriages. 


[Sir H. M. Elliot, Supplementary Glossary, s.v. Ibbetson, Panjdl Ethno¬ 
graphy, section 533.] ■ 

Agrehri. —A tribe strongest in the eastern districts. Nesfield derives 
their name from agar aloe wood ; but 1 ? is more probably a local designa¬ 
tion from Agra or Agroha. 


Ajudhyabasi. —(Inhabitants of Ajudhya) a clan strongest in Banda 
and found in Earrukh&Md, Ilamirpur, Sh6hjali6npur, and Mainpuri. 

Audhiya. —(Kceulents of Oudh, Avadh) strongest in the Central Duab, 
and hardly found in'the Upper I)uab or eastern districts. 

Badhpeta. — [BadIt, rope fibre, peta, a basket) a small unimportant clan 
in Aligarh. 


Bair&gi. —An insignificant clan rn Mathura. 

Bais. —A small clan found o-nly in Kumaun. 

Bandarw&r. —Most numerous in Benares, Mirzapnr, and Basti; but not 
extending west of Agra. 

Bar&hmasi. — {Bdrah, twelve : mds, month) a small clan recorded only 
in Mathura. 

Barahseni. — [Bdrah, twelve; sena, an army) very strong in Aligarh, 
Budaun, Mathura, and MoradabficI, but not found to the east of the province. 

Baranw&L —Who take their name from Bar an, the old name of Buland- 
shahr, are strong In Eta wall, Azamgarh, Gorakhpur, and Morad&btul: a few 
in Ghdzipur and Jh&nsi; curiously weak in Aligarh and Bulandshahr. They 
chiim descent from R6ja Ahibaran (the cobra-coloured), the mythical found¬ 
er of Bulandshahr. They appear to have migrated during the oppres¬ 
sion of the Emperor Muhammad Tughlaq. They are notorious for thpir 
jealousy, and are generally on bad terms with their neighbours. 


Bargona.— A small clan found only in Jhansi. 
Barori.—A small clan in Mathura. 

Barsi.*—A small clan in Mathura. 

Basta. —A small clan in Delira Dim. 


* A. Steele, Law and Custom, 351. * Rtya kichliui&n Sink, idem. 





Bh&radwdj. — (Skt. Bkaradvdja , bringing Or bearing food, a skylark.) 
A small clan in Ilamirptu*. 


JBliatiya.— {Bhat, %.v) a small elan in Mathura. 

Bhuinhar.—(Skt. Bhdm-kdra, holder of tho soil.) A small clan in Basti. 

Bhnlyapuri.—a small clau in Bulandshahr. 

Bijabargi. —A clan moderately strong in Matlmra : a few in Allahabad. 

Bishni, Bishnoi.— More properly a religious sect: in Bijnor they respect 
no god hut Vishnu. Only a century kick they used to pray in Muham- 
madau mosques : their marriages were contracted in the nilcdli form: their 
names were Muhammadan and their dead wore buried. They are still called 
S/tekhji, hut have reverted to the Hindu form in marriages, funerals and 
names. They follow the precept of Jamhhaji, a Rajput of Bikaner, who was 
horn in 1457 A. D. and was therefore a contemporary of Baba Nanak, the 
originator of Sikhism, and is buried at Samrutbal in Bikdner. He left his 
followers a scripture in tho Nagari characters called Sudhhani. No new 
members are added to the sect, for such was the direction of their founder. 
Some Juts in Bijnor and Moradabad also belong to the sect. 1 

Bohr a. —More properly a special caste (q.v). A small Banya clan in ' 
Farukhabad. 

Chaudhari.— (Skt. chakra — dharuia) discus bearer.) A small clan in 
Garbwal and Kumaun. 

Chauseni,— *{Cha,hu, four; seiut, army.) Strong in llulandshahr, Aligarh, 
Budaun, Bareilly, Moradabnd and Etah, but hardly i'Simd elsewhere. They 
are said 2 to bo a spurious branch of the B&tahseni (q.v). They hold a very 
low rank among Banyas. Till recently all tho higher castes refused to eat 
or drink things touched by them. They say they came from Mathura and 
claim descent from Chdirir, the wrestler of ltaja Kansa, the enemy of 
Krishna, from whom Chamars too claim descent. Another story is that 
they are descended from Raja Plionda of Chatuleri by an unmarried woman 
named Kundaliya.* 1 

Clihoti saran. —-A small clan found only in Muzaffaraagar and Sah&t 
ranpur. 

Dakhini.— [Dahhiti, south.) An insignificant clan in Mathura, 

Dasa.—See dgancdlcu 

Dasaimdi, —A elan found in small numbers in tho eastern districts. 

Do.—A small clan in Mathura : this is tho name of a branch of tho 
Jdts {q.v). 

1 Census Report, 2for(h~ Water* Jfravrvcfts, 1805, Table tV. 7 : Ibbetsnn, I’aaj&l F.fh* 
vagrfij)hy, section 212. * North-ll\>*{ern Trovinves (fanther, IY% 4Ii, 3 lJiij'i 

Irtwbhuutu Sinb, 2JufanUtfi«Ar Aleriio., ltib sy. 
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Derhiumxnar, Derlmminar. — (Ouo and a half ( An mar, q.v.) A small 
clan: strongest in Hamirpur, Shuhjalianpur, Bareilly and Et.awah. 


Desw&l,—(Country horn.) A. small tribe in Jalaun. 

Dcw£ri.—A small tribe in Bulaiidshahr. 

Dh&ini.— [Dh&ma, dwelling*.) A small tribe in Bulandsbalu*. 

Dhatikariya.—A small tribe in Mathura. 

Dliarwar.—A small tribe in FatehpuT and Jalaun. 

Dhimsar, Dliusar.—A tribe strongest in Cawnpur, Fatebpttr and Ali¬ 
garh, and generally distributed, but wealflj^ in the Benares, JJiansi and 
Kumaun Divisions. They take their name from DJiosi , a flat topped bill 
jifiu- Nurrmil, where their ancestor Chimand performed his devotions. In 
Oudli they claim to be descended from a Britlmian Rislii by a low caste 
woman and this claim to Brahmanical origin is very generally accepted. 
They used to call themselves Danyas, hut have now taken the title of /il.dr- 
gava or descendants of Bhrigu. They also say they are descended from 
Chimand or Chimtnan Rislii. In the hills they appeal* to be in some places 
Brahmans and in others Danyas. This Chimman is said to have married 
a daughter of the Raja of K6si (Benares). “They take their food before 
morning prayer contrary to the usual Hindu custom. Of late years, how¬ 
ever, they have begun to adopt the more orthodox custom. They 1 do not 
eat animal or other prohibited food and do not drink spirits. They wor¬ 
ship the orthodox deities and consider Brahma, Siva and Vishnu as one 
god under different forms. The Brahman Dhusor marries among his date 
fellows and the Banya with Banyas, avoiding always the same family (golru) 
or one having the same favourite deity,” 1 

In Mathura they are a peculiar clan who, emigrating from the neigh¬ 
bouring district of Gurgaon, have acquired considerable property and in¬ 
fluence. “They combine the office aptitude of the KnyastU with the 
keen scent for money-making and the flinty hard-heartodness to a debtor 
characteristic of a Banya. They are consequently mostly hard landlords 
and wealthy men. They ore hereditary K anting os of Mathura and Chha- 
ta.” a Penmanship is their chief profession and they are noted for their skill 
in music and for the strictness of their observance of Hindu ceremonies. 
Their headquarters are Itew&ri of Gurgaon. 3 

Dusrl Saran. —A small clan in MimiffaroagaT. 

Daw&rkabasi.—(Residents of Diodrka) A small clan in Hamirpur. 

1 Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, III, 443. s Settlement Report, 27. 3 l i> * 

fotsou, I'unjdb Jitlt noyr(tj)hy, miction 531: ltuja laclilunun Sinli, JJulandshahv Memo., 10ty« - 
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Gaharw&l, Gaharw&r. —A name appropriated by a Rajput (q.v.) clan • 
strong in Aligarh and Etali, but not found at all in the Allahabad and 
Benares Divisions which arc the home of the Gahaiwar Rajputs. 

Gargv—(Named after the famous Muni.) A small clan in Snharanpnr, 


Gata.—A clan not found outside the Meerut and Rohilkhand Divisions : 
fairly strong* in Moradabfid, Bijnor and Saharaupur. 


Gaur. —A small clan in Kuraaun. 


Ghoi. —The chief clan in the Jhansi Division - 3 in smaller numbers in Mo¬ 
ra dabad, Etowah and Bareilly. 

Gindanriya. —(A maker or seller of the sweetmeat of that name.) A 
clan strong in Meerut and Bareilly, very few to the east, 

Golai. —A small clan in the Jhftnsi Division. 


Golapura. —Found in insignificant uumbers only in Jaunpur, 

Goyel.—A small clan found only in Sahtuanpur. 

Gujardti,—A few in Ihlnda, Agra and the Tarai. 

Gurakhll.—Found in small numbers in Aligarh and Bulandshahr. 

Gurer. —A few iu Bareilly and Shahjahanpur. 

HardtK. — (From the district of that name.) Fairly strong in Shallja- 
hanpur. 

Indoriya.—(Residents of Indor.) found in small numbers only in Ali¬ 
garh, 

Jaini. —The same as the Sardogi ; strong* iu Agra, and Lalitpur ; hardly 
found at all in the East or West. 

Jaisw&r. —A title common to various tribes ; strong in Agra, Aligarh 
and Matliura, hardly found at all in the East or Jhansi. 

Jamaniya. —A fairly strong clan iu Cawnpur. 

Jamaiya, Jamiya. —A small chan in Jabaun and Etfiwah, where they are 
remarkable as having* always till quite recently buried their dead, whom they 
now place on a mat and fling into a river. 1 


Kalar. —A small clan in Mathura. 


Kandu. —(3kfc. kaudu, a boiler.) A clan very powerful in Ghazipur, 
G orakhpur and Azamgarh; a few in Mirzapur and J aunpur; none in the Mee¬ 
rut, Agra or Jhansi Divisions. Nes field 2 without much apparent evidence 
calls them an offshoot from certain fishing Jlribes and like them cultivators 
of the water-nut. [ring Mr a ). They arc grain pare here and shopkeepers. 

Kasarbani, Kasarw&ni. — [Kdnsa, bell-metal: Idni, a seller.) A clan 
generally distributed in all the divisions. Their chief seats are Basti, 
Gorakhpur .and Banda. 

1 CWfw Effort) North- Western J Provinces, 1865, App. 88. 
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Kashmiri.—Found in small numbers only in Bareilly. 

Khanuelwal.—(Connected by Platts with khandar, a ruin.) A clan 
strong in Agra, Mathura and Aligarh : very few in the Allahabad, Jhansi or 
Benares Divisions. Most of the great Mathura Seths belong to this clan. 1 

Kherewal.— {Khem, a ruin.) A small clan in Mathura. 

Kolapuri.—A small elan found in Ghuzipur, Basti and Mathura. 

Lohiya.—(Sellers of iron lohti) A clan found in considerable numbers 
only in Bijnor, Agra and Aligarh. 

Mahesri.—A tribe very generally distributed oyer the province : they 
are strongest in Aligarh, Mathura, Meerut and Agra. Nesfield. takes them 
to be so called because they were originally worshippers of! Siva Ma - 
Jwshvara? hut in Muzaffarnagav they derive their name from the town 
of Mahesa near Bharatpur. 3 They are very namorous in Bikaner and 
in Sirsa claim lta.jplit origin and still have sub-divisions bearing R&jpiit 
names. They say that, their ancestor was turned into stone for an outrage 
on: a faqir, but was restored to life by Mcihesh or Mahadem ; hence their 
name. 4 

Maiiobiya.—From the town of Mahoba, a small clan found only in 
Fatehpur. 

Maliur.—A clan very strong in Agra, Aligarh, Mathura and Meerut, 
distributed in small numbers pretty generally throughout the province: 
but weak in the eastern districts. 

H£rw&rL—(All 1 inhabitant of Mdmdr.) One of the most enterprising 
of the Banya tribes : they are shown in ’very small numbers in some dis¬ 
tricts of the Central and Lower Duab, Mirzapur, Jalaurt and Than si: in 
Jlninsi there are two divisions of them,. Parioar and Banikaul , 5 

Matiuirafo&si.—(Residents of Mathura.) A small clan shown only in 
Utah. 

Mitlial.— (Inhabitants of MaitJtila .) A small clan in Saharanpur, 
Hamirpur, Mathura and Buhmdslmhr. 

OswS-L—A. clan strong in Garhwal : very few in the plain districts 
except Agra* They derive their name from the town of Ossa, Osi , Osii/a, 
or Qsn&gar in Mdrwar. 6 Their real home is in Gujarat and S, W. 
ltajputhna, where they am exceedingly numerous. They are very generally 
Tains and when Jains almost always of the Swetamlam sect. Tod 7 says 

1 Or owac, urnjmm, 12. * Brief Vino, 94 sq. 3 Cenms Jicporf, 

Forth- Western Provinces, 1865, 1, App. 9. * Ibbetgon, Pctnpib MMmrtmhu, section. 

• Gazetteer, Forth-Western Provinces, I, 26U, «Tod, Annuls, J, 648, U, 
181*< ; Mm, II, 258, note. 
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all of pore Rajput descent of no single tribe, but chiefly 
Pudrs, Solankhu and BJiatHs. All profess the Jain tenets, and it is a 
curious fact, though little known, that the pontiifs of the faith must be 
selected from, the youth of Ossi.” 

Padm&wat. —(Abounding in lotus flowers.) An inconsiderable clan 
found only in Mathura. 

PalHw&l. —A clan strongest in Agra and Jaunpur, elsewhere weak and 
irregularly distributed. Tod 1 gives a long account of Palli “the great 
cominerical mart of. Western R&jwAra” and of the Palliwal Brahmans 
who never marry out of their own tribe; and directly in violation of the 
law of Manu, the bridegroom, gives a sum of money to the father of the 
bride. 

Paod&sa. —[Quarter Dctsa (q.v). ] Avery small tribe found only in 
Etah. 

Parwal, Parwar. —A clan fairly strong in Lalitpur, Cawnpor, Jhunsi, 
Agra, Hamirpur and Banda, and a few in the eastern districts : none in 
the Rokilkband and Meerut Divisions. 

Patanpuri.—(Residents of Patna,) A small clan in Aligarh. 

Ptll’ilbiya.—(From the East.) A weak clan in Agra and Bareilly. 

Rahti. — [Rabat, a Persian wheel, from the way their usury increases or 
they come round to dun their creditors.) A weak elan found in Benares, 
Azansgarh, Moradabad and Lalitpur : the last census shows them only in 
very small numbers in Meerut. 

R£j£ ki bar&dari. —(See Ag ant) ala) 

Rastaugi.— 1 The last, census shows them in Azamgnrh. and Lucknow, 
but they are certainly very numerous in Ghazipur and Benares, They are 
fairly strong in the Upper Du&b and Rohilkhand, very few in the Lower 
Du6b and none in Bundclkhaud, They, have three sub-divisions Amethiya, 
ludrapnriya and Manhariya , none of which eat or smoke with the others. 8 

Rohtaki. —A elan which claims descent from Raja Rabat , the.founder 
of Roktasgarh : they are very careful in religious observances, and are 
chiefly found .in Sayan a of JBulandshahr. 3 

Roniy£r.— [Raima, to shout.) A clan strong in. Gorakhpur, and hardly- 
found elfewhere. 

Rorh.— A small clan in Muzalarnagar. 

Rothai.— A small clan in Etah. 

S&ku.—(Skt. Sddhv, honest, respectable.) A general term for one of the 
merchant class : said to be the name of a clan in Kumaun. 

• Personal Narrative, 1, 738 ., II, 318 xqq> * Gazetteer, North* Western Provinces* 

IF., 557, 8 Huja Lachhman Sinli, Mem., 1G8. 
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ngal, Sangalgoti. —A fairly strong clan in SnMranpur and liar cl I y 
found elsewhere. 

Saraliiya. —A small clan in Debra Dun. 

Saraog’i, Sariawagi.—(Skt. Sravaka, a hearer, disciple.) Hardly a special 
tribe of Hanvas, though recorded as such. It is really a term for the laity 
of the .Tain faith. 

Satwala. —A tribe found only in Bareilly. 

Seth. —(Skt. shreshtn, venerable.) Properly a r general term for a 
banker : a clan in GarliwAl. 

Silhatwar. —(Kesidents of Silftal.) A small clan in Bareilly. 

Simali.—A strong clan in Sh&hjakAnpur: a few in Bareilly and Fa- 
rukliabad. ** 

Soniya. — {Sana, gold.) A small clan in Aligarh. 

Surseni. —(Skt. sura sena, the army of the Lord.) A fairly strong clan 
in Biinda. 

Sutal.—A small clan in Sahnranpur. 

TinWcLla.—(Sellers of tin.) A small elan in Bareilly. 

Uininar.—A elan very strong in Hamu-pur, Cawnpore, Mirzapur, Jaun- 
pur, Farukhabad, SMlijakanpur and Jhansi. 

TJnaya.—(Besidentsof Unao) Found inconsiderable numbers in Gorakh¬ 
pur and Jaunpur: none elsewhere. 

Vaishnava. —Properly a general term for a Vishnu workshipper; a clan 
in Moradabacl. 

Baona. — (Arabic bai/ sale.) A small tribe of cattle dealers in Basti and 
Fyzobad, Nes field takes them to be a sub-class of Gaddi. 


BArah SadeLt.—A strong tribe of Saiyids in the Upper Duab; divided 
into Tihanpuri, CAantraudi, Kundlewdl and Jayne si. The origin of the 
name is very uncertain. 

[Sir H. M. Elliott, Supplemental Glossary sv: Census JReport, North- 
Western Provinces, 1865, 1, 6, Appendix, lbbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 
section 515.] 

Barai.—(Skt. vritti, maintenance.) A grower of betel [pan ). The man 
who sells it is Taniboli (Skt. idnifrdla, betel), but the two castes are very much 
mixed up, if not identical. In Oudh the Barai appear to bo a branch of 
the Kdchhi, or market gardener caste. 1 In the Central Dull]) they are divided 
into’ the Chaurdsiya who prepare betel and the Katydr who sell it. 3 In 
Azaragarli the Barai are divided into the Jaiswdr and Chaurdsiya. 

1 Williams, Oedd Census lieport, J08» ’ Gazetteer, North- Western Produces, 
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Bafgah, Bargfihi.—(Connected with Bart) A tribe who live by service 
and making 1 leal! platters j found in Allahabad, Gorakhpur, Mirzapnr anil 
Gonda; they like the Bari, take service vvitli the superior classes of Hindus 
and are known to be courageous and faithful.-~-((?tf.j?i»-s Iteporl, North” 
Western Provinces , 1881, Jjpjp. VIII> B. lieade, Notes, p. 15.) 

Bargi. —(Connected with Bari) A tribe found in Meerut, Aligarh, 
Mathura and Agra, who live by service, cultivation and hunting. Nesfield 
classes them with the lidri. 

Barhai, Barhi.—(Skfc. vardhika, root vardh, to cut.) The carpenter casto; 
known as Tarkhan in the Panjnb; Ktithi {kdlh, wood) or Khali (makers of 
bedsteads, kkdt) and in Bijnor Zahar kata (lakri, wood, Mina, to cut). Ho 
is generally a village menial, mending all agricultural implements and house¬ 
hold furniture and making them all except the cart, the Persian wheel and 
the sugar press, without payment, except his customary dues. Ibbetson 1 
believes him to be of the same caste with the Zolidr , but his social position 
is distinctly superior, because wood is regarded as a cleaner substance than 
iron on account of its colour. Analogous to him Is the Kharddi or turner 
of the plains) who is the Chungdrd of the Ilills, and said never to be seen 
in a jail. The Barhai of the Ilills includes some emigrants from the plains, 
but most of them arc of the Or division of the Boms. 2 The Gokain [a word 
derived by Nesfield from Hindi Rhone.h to bore holes or scoop out, but who 
is more probably a window maker [Oaukh, Skfc. gavdk»ha) i is a email tribe of 
wood carvers in Allahabad. There are a class of Khali Bisk/tois in Morad- 
uhad who make a speciality of making cart wheels. The Barhai is in all 
probability an occupational caste made up of various elements. In the 
Upper Dual) they claim descent from Yisvakarma, sou of Braluna (who is 
identified with Tvashtri as the artist and architect of the gods) through 
Vikramajft who espoused a Kshattriya woman. The son by this union 
married u Taisya woman and their descendants became Bar hats. On the 
strength of this some of the caste claim to be Brahmans, call themselves 
Ojkd or Vjhddan and wear the Brahmanical cord. The Khalit arc 
considered so low that water touched by them is not drunk by the higher 
castes. The most numerous clan in Bulandshahr is Jdnghra. They say 
they were originally Janghdm Jtdjpdts. They have as usual the supposed 
number of seven sub-castes, but the real number is much greater— K ukas, 
Mahor, Tank, Khali, Uprautya, Brahman, or Mat hurtg a, JDMniar , Ojhu ., 
Chamdr. The Ojha Barha.is of the Central Dufib have.lately refused to do 
any degrading work such as repairs of conservancy carts, &c. The carpenter 
ia one of the ancient Indian trades and is mentioned in the Rig Voda. a 

1 Vatbfdh Ethnography, section t)27. a Atkinson, Himalayan Gazettes*, III, 27U. 

a Wilsou, U 'kj Veda, intro. XLI. 
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[Also seo Census Report, North-Western Provinces, 1965, I, App. 1( 
1881, Form VIII-B : Raja Lachhman Skill, Bulamlshahr Mono. 
Gazetteer, North- Western Provinces, IV, 47. Nes field Brief View, 


Edri —(Banin or balna, to set a light. Nesfield less probably derives it 
from bdri } an orchard.) A caste who work as leaf-plate sellers and torch 
bearers. They arc the Dosdli of the Panj&b hills. 1 Williams 3 doubtfully 
connects them with the Banmdnnsh and the B/tar. The Bkdle Sultan 
Rajputs are said to have boon ennobled from the Bari for their bravery. 3 
In the Eastern districts the Bari are known as Rdival. 1 The more usual 
account of the j Bari is that they are derived from a Nui by some woman of 
inferior caste. That Bdri dies fighting for his master, is proverbial. 6 


Barw£r.— {Bar, a load, wdld, one"Vho carries loads.) A term which 
seems to inclnde two distinct classes of people i 1st, a class of coolies, cuttem 
and sellers of grass who arc found in Muttra, Cawnpur and Benares, and 
2nd, a notoriously criminal tribe of North Oudh, specially Gouda and Bah- 
raieh. The latter make thieving excursions to long distances even as far as 
Bengal, Assam and Central India. During the Nawabi rule in Oudh they 
paid regularly for the right to plunder at the great Debi P.'ttan fair. They 
are said to be descended from the Jaisw&r Kuvmis, but they drink liquor 
while the J a is wars are abstainers, and there is no intermarriage or commen¬ 
sal ity between them. They say they came from Barholiya in Basti where 
four centuries ago a Jaisw&r was tempted to steal a valuable necklace which 
a banker’s wife had left on the side of the river while she was bathing. 
This necklace was carried off by a kite which dropped it near where the 
Kurmi was ploughing. He could not resist the temptation and appropriat¬ 
ed the jewel which he gave to his wife. From this time his prosperity began 
and his clan became known as Suvarna or golden. They were finally on 
account of their misconduct driven out of Basti by the Raja of Amorha 
and took refuge with the Raja of Gonda. They were again forced to 
change tlieir residence by the influence of a money-lender named Sobha 
Sold, whose name is still held in abhorrence by them. The males of the 
tribe now number about 1,000, of which more than half have been convict¬ 
ed. They are divided into three classes, the Suwang or original Bar wars, 
the G An lam, s or slaves or children kidnapped by Bar wars and the Tildms or 
servants of slaves or those boys stolen by Ghuldms. Some time ago they made 
a regular trade of kidnapping male children at Hindu fairs and adopting 
them into the tribe. They never kidnapped girls. This crime, which was 
chiefly practised in Bihar, has now ceased. This custom of kid napping chil¬ 
dren of other castes caused the Gouda Barw&rs to bo ostracised by tho 

’ Ibbetaon, TonjA.h Fthnography, section 660. 7 Oudh Census Report. 102. 
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oilier numbers of the tribe in Oudb .and RohilkhandL This accurred 
early in this century. They now neither give their daughters in marriage 
to nor take girls from the Ghnldm*. The latter at present have women 
enough to enable them, to many among themselves and this is also now 
the case with the Tildtns, These ostracised Ghnldofis and Tildms are the 
only members who have as y£t befcri allowed to enlist in the police. Ghit' 
Idm* will eat food prepared by Bar wars, but the latter will not touch a dish 
cooked by the fo'rnier. ‘Male Ghuldms and Tildms both get their equal 
share of plunder from the thieving gangs they join, A dowry is given 
with the Ghnldm bride hut not to the bridegroom. The Tildms possess 
t.he same privileges in every way as their kidnappers the Ghnldm*. 

They profess to worship Siva in the form of Maliabir and Devi as 
Bhawini, but they are more Puncfipiriya than anything else, worshipping 
Sayyid Salrir, Sayyid Kirahria, Madar SAliib, Pir Kathila and Makhdum 
Ashraf. The Banvirs are instructed in this worship by some of the Mu¬ 
hammadan Sufi mystics. In every Barwar’s house there is a sacred place 
on winch is an altaV of earth devoted to this worship. It is kept scrupul¬ 
ously clean. Every third year a fowl or a kid is sacrificed at the shrine. 
The kid is eaten by the sacrificers and the fowl is given to a Muhammadan 
beggar specially invited to be present. Cakes' arc also made and some in¬ 
vocations offered while they are being Co ton. When anything is specially 
desired they invoke the name of Sayyid Salur. If the work is attained 
they offcfr a flag surmounted by a yak tail at his shrine at Bahraich. On 
such visits they abstain from stealing. 

Women, contrary to Hindu custom, accompany the procession (bard!) to 
the bride's house. Tito women are total abstainers, ate not allowed to go 
on stealing expeditions, and if they force themselves on a gang forfeit all 
respectability. They receive no share in the loot brought back by tho bus- 
band’s gang. If a Barwdr woman commits adultery by day and riot in 
her own house she is held to have boon ravished, though a consenting party, 
and is not put out of caste. But if the offence is committed at night 
away from her own house or in the house of a parairiour she is liable 
to tribal excommunication. Cases of infidelity which occur' during the 
abseuoe of tho husbands on thieving expeditions are condoned as being due 
to the helplessness of the women. When a Bar war male child is six days old 
he is brought into the room where other members of the fraternity are col¬ 
lected. After the usual eating and drinking,.gold and silver jewelry and rich 
apparel are produced, and laid in front of the child in token of the measnre 
of success in his calling which the boy will have in his later life. The 
Banvtirs never commit climes of violence and are sharpers, tricksters and 
pilferers. When they are ready for an expedition they divide into gangs 
(ml) under a recognized leader known as Salma or Sahdgan who is not 
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-"fteceesarily a Barwal’, and does not always accompany his party. Booty if* 
shared among 1 the gang wlio plunder it. The families of imprisoned persons 
aro liberally supported. Once arrested they never betray their confederates. 

The family of a man who goes on the prowl himself and gets into trouble 
cannot claim maintenance. Abandonment of thieving does not involve 
.excommunication, but an informer or one who keeps back a part of the 
booty is at once turned out of the tribe. Thieving used to go on from 
September to June : then for the rest of the year tribal councils (panc/idgaf) 
were held, marriages and plans for future operations arranged. The Crim¬ 
inal Tribes Act has now seriously interfered with their operations. They 
believe greatly in omens and employ astrologers. They are fond of setting 
up as Brahmans, Goshayans and the like. The Kalwdrs who give thorn 
liquor in exchange for loot are the main fluents in disposing of stolen goods. 

All boys are trained to conceal small sized valuables in their throats. The 
blackmail which they have to pay to their landlord and others is known 
as Chunui. They also pay marriage foes to the landlord, which are called 
Kancla. He also gets dues at births. Among themselves they use the 
local Hindi of North Oudh, but on occasion they can speak with case fluent . 
Persian-Urdu. 

(This account is in the main an abstract of a good account of the tribe? 
in the Allahabad Morning Pod, 7th December 1889/) 

Barwar. — '{Bar, burden.) A respectable class of workmen whose chief 
business is cleaning rice; not to be confounded with the Criminal Barwar 
tribe. 

Baw any a.—[Various etymologies have been given: Platts takes it from 
Mold, luordi crazy : Dalton 1 from Skt. vitvdr {.sic}, a burbariarm Ibbetson 3 
derives it from bdwar, tlie leathern noose with which they snare wild ani¬ 
mals.] A Inciting and criminal tribe closely connected with the BaddJiaks, 

The earliest account of them is apparently that of Mr. John Sluikespetfnv 
He connects them with the Shaghdl Jihor or a jackal enters ” which is his- 
generic term for Bnddkahs , Konjnrs , Gtdiyns and JIuMras. They may be 
connected with the JBttwarafigas described in the Tufifat-n l-Kir and as ; a, 

Sindh tribe of beggars, astrologers and trackers of stolen cattle, &c.- In the* 

Paivjab/ C they eat all wild animals including the pig' and lizard and most of 
them will cat cuxrion. But it is said that the ordinary Brahman officiates 
at their weddings, so that they can liardly be called outcaste. They, like 
most thieving classes, worship Devi and sacrifice to her goats and buffaloes- 
with the blood of which they mark their foreheads : and they reverence the 
cow, wear the scalp lock [ckoti], burn tlicir dead and send their ashes to the 
Ganges. It is said that the criminal section of the tribe will admit men of 

1 Descriptive Effowlagy of Bengal, 321- 1 Tcvgotb Ktfcnograp) Sy, section 575* 
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other castes to their fraternity on payment.. They have a language of their 
own which is spoken by the women and children as well as by the men. They 
are said to be divided into three sections, the BUUwali of tttkftiur who trace 
their origin to Biduwar in Jaipur, do not eat carrion, disdain petty thefts, 
but delight iu crimes of 'violence, will not steal cows or oxen and affect a 
superiority over the rest; the Jangali , Kdlkamaliya, or Kdldhalaliya , (the 


wearers of black blankets or petticoats) generally found in the Jang aides of 
the Sikh states, Firozpur and Sirsa, and whose women wear blaok blankets, 
and the Kdjwriya who are most numerous in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi, and are notoriously a criminal tribe. The three sections neither 
eat together nor intermarry. The Kdlkamaliya is the only section which 
are still hunters by profession, the other sections looking down upon that 
cnlling. The J Kdptiriya are for the most paid vagrant; while the Buldwaii 
live generally in fixed abodes.” 1 These Kdpariyas are found in these 
Provinces in Fatchpur, plunder at long distances and deal in counterfeit 
coin. 2 


The Bengal Bdtoanyas have some curious customs. They are excluded 
from casto if they kill a dog or a heron, the latter being the tribal totem, 
they cannot eat its flesh.' 1 Tne Bnwariyas arc confined to the Upper Dis¬ 
tricts of the Meerut Division. They are notorious criminals. When they 
go to other districts they assume the garb of fogirs, and the only way of 
finding them out is by a peculiar necklace of small wooden beads which 
all as a rule wear, and by gold pins which they have fixed on their front 
teeth. Should this however fail their months should be examined, for under 
their tongues a hollow is formed by constant pressuro*from their younger 
days in which they can secure from fifteen to twenty silver bits. This 
circumstance does not interfere with their speech. 4 The assertion in the 
same report 5 that they do not worship any of the deities of the Hindu 
mythology is certainly incorrect as they worship Devi and Bhawfini and 
ghosts of whom they stand in constant dread. They also worship snakes 6 
at particular periods of the year, and leave food for them near their holes. 
The women are believed to possess secrets for charms and medicines and sell 
roots and herbs which they collect in the jungles. They are said to bo 
expert in making patchwork quilts which they sell. Whenever they wander 
they sleep on a bed, not on the ground. 


y ' / Xu Central India 7 they are said to be greatly wanting in intelligence 
and timid in their intercourse with their fellow men. They are there divided 
into five tribes ltdthor or Mcwdrd, ChaulUn, ‘Sawandiya , KorUyar, Kodiydrd: 
each tribe has a separate hunting ground. They arc governed by chiefs 


1 Ibtotson, loo cit. 5 Report, Inspector-General of Police, North-Western Pro- 

vlures, 1808, p. <12. 9 Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 327. « Re¬ 
port, hspertor-Gencral of Police., 1808, p. 12. Idem, 112. * People of 
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ed llauliya wlio attain their office by descent. “ Game is divided into 
three shares—one for the god of the wilds, one for the god of the river; and 
the remainder undivided among those present at the capture. At the .Hull 
they all assemble at the Hauliya's residence when he collects his income 
lie, .1 per head. For the first five years after the beard first appears, it, and 
the hair, is cut once a year, but ever after that they wear both unshorn and 
their long shaggy locks add to their uncouth appearance. Few attain 60 
years of age and 10 is the greatest number of children they have known 
one woman, to bear. They call themselves a branch of the l)h&ngar t the 
shepherd class. - ” 


In the Punjab 1 they have a curious blood sacrifice to Devi. “ They 
take ail unblemished animal (a gout of either sex) and make it stand on a 
platform of earth plastered with cowdung! They then secure its hind legs 
with a rope to a peg and taking a little water in the palm off the hand pour 
it on its nose. If it shivers after the manner of the goat, the goddess 
accepts it, and the head is at once struck off by a blow ( j/tal/ca) of a sword. 
A few drops of the blood are offered to the goddess and the carcase distrh 
biited to the by-stand ers. Should the goat not shiver after the application 
.of water to its nose it is rejected, and the operation performed on another. 
Should a cow die in the possession of a Bawariya, even if llie possession 
be temporary, lie must at once set his face to the Gauge? and bathe 
in it, finding Ids way by begging, Until he luis succeeded in this he 
is unclean to his clansmen and on . the road he must never tum his face 
from the river even in sleep. A curious survival of the custom of 
polyandry is seen among them, that it is not adultery to have intercourse 
with a brother's wife. Adultery, however, as they understand, is punished 
as follows: a solemn tribal council is convoked before which evidence is. 
called, and upon proof, in case the woman is married, the offender is 
made to pay the expenses of her marriage to the injured parents and 
take her. In the case of an unmarried girl the man is simply lined and the 
matter drops. These cases are never brought before the British (hurts. 
They consider themselves higher than Sansis and eating with them involves 
excommunication, hut eating with Musalmans is condoned by drinking a 
little Ganges water.” An attempt was made to reform the Bawarivas by 
a colony at Saharanpur, but the experiment has been a failure. 2 

Bayfil’.—Described as field labourers, cultivators and earth diggers, and 
said to be found in every district of the Benares Division except Ghfizipur 
and Basti 3 They have been supposed to be tlie^same as the Mar. They 

1 P«njjA Nates anil Queries, III, 173 t sqq. * Report, Inspector-General, Police y 
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are more probably really Bhuiy&r or holders of the soil [hhwni kdra) who 
are a race of aboriginal descent in the Mirzapur hills. 

Bediya. — {Beriya.) A branch of the great Kanjar tribe found in the 
' Central Duab. They are closely akin if not identical with the 8and, 

Kanjar, Htibura, B/idtilu, &c. In Bengal they are recognized * gypsies of 
whom a full account is given l>y Rajendralala Mitra. 1 According to him 
they show no tendency to obesity and are noted “ for u light elastic wiry 
make very uncommon in the people of this country. In agility and hardi¬ 
hood they staud unrivalled. The men arc of a brownish colour like the 
hulk of Bengalis but never black. The women are of lighter complexion 
and generally well formed. Some of them have considerable claims to 
beauty : and for a race so rude and primitive in their habits as the Bediyas, 
there is a sharpness in the features of their women winch we see in no other 
aboriginal race in India. Like the gypsies of Europe they are noted for the 
symmetry of their limbs, hut their offensive habits, dirty clothing and filthy 
professions give them a repulsive appearance which is heightened by the 
reputation they have of kidnapping children and frequenting burial grounds 
and places of cremation. Their eyes and hair are always blaok, but their stature 
varies much in different individuals.” They are a mixed race: many out- 
castes join them. u Some of them call themselves Mdl and live by snake 
catching and sale of herbs. Though known as Bedigas they keep distinct 
and do not intermarry or mix with the true Be dig as who unlike European 
gypsies keep themselves distinct. They seldom build houses or take to agri¬ 
culture, wander about with a few miserable wigwams. Like all gypsies they 
dress like the people of the country. They cook in a 1 pipkin in common. 

Their women and children eat promiscuously except when placed among 
Bengalis when the women eat separately. They eat whatever they can get 
and nothing copies amiss to them whether it be a rotten jackal or a piece of 
beef or mutton” “ Eamiliar with the use of bows and arrows and great 
■ adept** in laying snares and traps they are seldom without large supplies 
of game and flesh of wild animals of all kinds. A variety of birds 
they keep dried for medicinal purposes and mungooses, squirrels, and flying 
foxes they eat with avidity as articles of luxury. Spirituous liquors and 
intoxicating drugs are indulged in to a large extent and chiefs of clans 
assume the title of Bhangi or drinkers of hemp [bhang) as a mark of 
honour.” 

They practise all the usual gypsy trades. “ In lying, thieving and 
knavery he. is not a whit inferior to his brother of Europe and lie practises 
everything that enables him to pass an easy life without submitting to any 
law of civilised government or the amenities of social life.” “ The women 
deal in charms for exorcising the devil, love philters, palmistn , cupping 
1 Memoirs, Anthropological Society of London, III, 132 sqy. 
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inistering moxas and drugs for spleen or rheumat¬ 
ism. She has fl. cliunn for extracting worms from canons teeth by repeat¬ 
ing indecent verses. They are the only tat toners. At home she makes 
mats of palm leaves while her lord alone cooks.” “ Bediyas have no talent 
for music : Nats and BanjAras have. Pirdtisi says this was the reason they 
were exiled to Persia. Ucdiya women are even more circumspect than European 
gypsies. If she does not return before the jackal's cry is heard in the 
evening- she is subject to severe punishment. It is said that a fauxpaa 
among her own kindred is not considered reprehensible. Certain it js that 
no Bedipdni has ever been known to be at fault with any one not of her 
own caste. They are fond husbands, kind parents, affectionate children, and 
unswerving friends. Attachment to their nationality is extreme and no 
Be dip a has ever been known to denounce 1 m* race. "Whenever a Be dip a is 
apprehended by a police officer his clansmen do their best to release him and 
if condemned to imprisonment or death they invariably support his family, 
lie is a Hindu or Musulman according to the population he lives in. Some 
are Deists, some KaMrpanthis or Sikhs : some take the disguise of Jogls, 
Pamirs, Darveshes, Santons, &e. Hence he is called Tanchplri. His dead 
are usually buried and his marriage contract is solemnised over county 
arrack without the intervention, of priests, the only essential being the con¬ 
sent of the heads of the elan. Marriage is restricted to his own chi n, hut 
kidnapped children brought up in camp are not prohibited. He is very 
sparing of ceremony. In reply to the exhortation of the bride's relations 
to treat her kindly he simply declares u This woman is my wedded wife ” 
marking* her head at the same time with red lead. The bride replies u This 
man is my husband . >y Incestuous marriages ure suspected to be common 
among them. 

It is said that all Bediyas whether professing Hinduism or Milhaminad- 
anism worship K611; like the gypsies they never go to Court. Their eliiefa 
(Sirdar) have supreme power and manage .their affairs with the help of 
tribal councils (panchapnt) . Tire punishments are fine, stripes with a shoe, 
expulsion from caste. The fines are spent in liquor. The chief is gene¬ 
rally hereditary and he is invested with authority over Ids clansmen wher¬ 
ever they may he located. This is jmssible as the Bedipa though a vagrant 
is much attached to his birthplace and often returns There.” Much of this 
account applies to our North-Western Provinces Beriyas but they hardly 
appear to be as intelligent or advanced a race as in Bengal. The business 
of tattooing and treating diseases is here very generally made over to the 
Hats who may be closely connected with them. 

The best recent account of the Kanjars is that of Mr. J. C. Nesfield. 1 
He suggests that the name may bo connected with that of the Cingari or 

1 Calcutta Review, LXXV11,368 sjg. 



Zingctri European gypsies or even possibly with oiu* English conjurer, 
though he adds that “ other etymologies are given." 1 “They have no con¬ 
nection whatever with Hindu forms of worship or with the rules of life, which 
that religion prescribes, and are entirely outside the pale of caste. Their natu¬ 
ral home is the forest whore they subsist by hunting wolves, hares and any 
kind of auimul that they can kill or catch, by gathering such roots, and vege¬ 
table products as require no cultivation, and. by extracting juice from the 
palm tree, which, after it has become fermented, is the favourite beverage of 
almost all the wandering and low oasto tribes of India. They are clever 
too at trapping birds and squirrels, and digging out snakes, in ungooses, bandi¬ 
coots, field rats, lizards, and any other kind of vermin which chance may 
throw in their way ; all of which they eat indiscriminately.” Many of them 
are dakaits or road robbers or associated with evil doers among the Hindu 
comm unity. “ They are never seen in groups of more than 20 or 40 per¬ 
sons of a]l ages at a time, and the number is sometimes even less. These 
little groups may unite sometimes for special and temporary objects. But 
large groups arc never temporarily formed." 

“ Among the Kan jars there are some groups or elans which make a 
habit of’ keeping within easy reach of towns and villages, while others 
seldom or never leave the forest. But even among the former it is not 
merely the proximity of settled communities which prevents the formation 
of larger groups, Eor even in wide forest tracts, where there is ample 
space, and no impediment from higher race, the same law of petty non- 
assbeiative hordes prevails, and it would he a rare thing to find an encamp¬ 
ment of more than, or even us many as, 50 persons." 

The arts of the Kanjur are making u mats of the a'rli, reed baskets of 
wattled cane, fans of palm leaves, and rattles of plaited straw, the last of 
which arc now sold to Hindu children as toys, though originally they were, 
used, by Kan jars themselves (if wo aro to trust to the analogies afforded by 
other backward races) as sacred and mysterious instalments. From the 
stalks of the mtinj grass, and from the roots of the jpuldsi tree they make 
ropes which are sold or bartered to villagers in exchange for grain, milk, 
pigs, &c. They prepare the skins of which drums are made, and sell them 
to Hindu musicians, though probably, as in the ease of the rattle, the drum 
was originally used by Kan jars themselves and- Worshipped as a fetish; for 
even the Aryan tribes, who are said to have been far more advanced than 
the indigenous races, sung hymns in honour of, the drum or dundubhi as 
if it were something sacred. They make plates of broad leaves which are 
ingeniously stitched together by their stalks; and plates of this kind are 
Very widely used by the inferior, Indian castes, and by confectioners and 

1 Thiti of course is very doubtful ; Zingari is possibly Persian,, sinjur or saddler aud 
conjurer aortainly liw nothing to suy to Karjar, t 
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i's <tf sweetmeats, The mats of drki reed with which they cover their owfi 
temporary sheds, are largely used by cart-drivers of classes or castes to pro* 
tect their goods and themselves against rain. The toddy or juice of the 
palm tree which, they extinct and ferment by methods of their own, and 
partly for their own nee, finds a ready sole amongst low caste Hindus in 
villages and market towns. They are among the chief stone-cutters ol! 
Upper India especially In the manufacture of the grinding stone which is) 
very largely used. They gather the white Wool-like fibre which grows in 
the pods of the Snlmnli or Indian cotton tree and twist it into thread for 
the use of weavers. In the manufacture of brushes for the cleaning of 
cotton yarn they enjoy an almost entire monopoly, and the small Muham¬ 
madan tribe' of Kunchiband were possibly originally Kanjars. Another 
complete or almost complete montfpoJy^enjoyed by Kanjars is-the collection 
and sale of the roots of kXasMaa grass, which are afterwards made up by 
others into door screens, and used as refrigerators during the hottest months 
of the year. The roots of this wild grass which grows in most abundance' 
on the outskirts of forests or near the banks of rivers are dug out of the 
earth by an instrument called khanti. The same implement serves as a 
dagger or short spear for killing wolves and jackals, as a tool for carving 
a secret entrance through the clay wall of a villager's hut in which a bur-* 
glary is meditated, as a spade or hoe for digging snakefc,- field mice, lizards, 
&e., out of their holes, and edible roofs out of the earthy and as a hatchet for 
chopping wood." 

Mr. Ncsfield sees hi these arts and industry thegcrmsoF many function's 
which have now become hereditary iii the BaJeliyd, Bud, Rehiii or D/m* 
ni?/a, Chamdr, Jfharkdr, Kori , Kalwdr and others. 

• ** The religion of the Kanjars, so far as we have been able to learn it, 
Is quite what We should expect to find among a primitive and uncultivated 
people. It is a religion without idols, without temples and without a priest¬ 
hood. They live in the constant dread' of evil spirits, the souls of the de¬ 
parted, who are said to enter into the bodies of the living as a punishment 
for past misdeeds or' neglect of buriUl rites, arid to produce most of the ills 
to which flesh i’s heir. In this creed they stand on the same intellectual 
level with their more civilised kinsfolk the Hindus, among whom it is univer¬ 
sally believed that the air is peopled with IfaUs, malignant spirits, who haunt 
graveyards, luvlc in trees, reanimate corpses, devour living men or attack 
them with madness, epilepsy, cramp, &c. They have no belief in natural 
death, except Us the effect of old! age. All deaths, but those caused by 
natural' decay or violence, are ascribed to the agency of evil spirits, The 
dead are buried' five or six foot deep, lest a wild beast should tear up the 
carcase, and by disturbing the body send forth its attendant soul to vex 




anil persecute the living'. When a patient is possessed they employ an 
exorcist or spirit medium, whom they call Nyolia, to compel the spirit to 
declare what his grievance is, so that satisfaction may be given him, and 
he may thus be induced to leave his victim iu peace. The spirit medium has 
power, they say, to transport the goblin direct into the body of some living 
person, and to mako that person his mouthpiece for declaring its will. 

li The man-god whom the Kan jars worship is Mdm, a name which does 
not appear in any of the lists of Hindu divinities. He is something more 
thau what Mithn B/tukia is to the 13a nj ora, Many Ad to the Rew&ri, Alha 
and tidal to the Bunded, Baidas to the Chamar, Lai Guru to the Bhangi or 
Ndnak to the Sikh. Mdiia is worshipped with more ceremony iu the rainy 
season when the tribe is less migratory, than in the dry months of the year. 
On such occasions, if sufficient notice is circulated, several encampments 
unite temporarily to pay honour to their common ancestor. No altar is 
raised. No imago is erected. The worshippers eollect near a tree, under 
which they sacrifice a pig, or goat, or sheep, or fowl, and make an oiferiug 
of roasted flesh and spirituous liquor. Formerly (it is said) they used to 
sacrifice a child, having first made it insensible with Fermented palm-juice 
or toddy. They dance round the tree iu honour of M7ma, and sing the cus¬ 
tomary songs in commemoration of his wisdom and deeds oF valour.” 
There is then a funeral feast at which mostoF the banqueters get drunk, aud 
occasionally one of them declares himself to be under the special influ¬ 
ence of the god and delivers oracles. 

The Kan jar goddesses aro Mari, Parlha , and BhuiyAn. Matt, the 
goddess of death, also known as Makardni JJ&hi , is supreme and appears to 
1>0 worshipped as the animating and sustaining principle oF nature. Parl/ia , 
meaning light,” is the goddess of health, and more particularly of the 
health of cattle. She is also worshipped by Ahirs and similar tribes. 
B/ruiyua, knowu also as Bkawani, is the earth goddess. 

Their marriage customs are quite distinct from those of Hindus. 
* ( There is no betrothal in childhood; no selection of auspicious days; 
and no elaborate ceremonies or ritual. The father or other near rela¬ 
tive of the youth goes to the father of the girl, and after winning his favour 
with a pot of toddy, and gaining his consent to the marriage of his daughter, 
lie seals the bargain with a gift of money, or of some tool or animal which 
Kanjars prove. The girl selected is never a blood relation to the intended 
husband, and she is almost always of some other encampment or gang. 
A few day s after the bargain lias been made the youth goes with his father, 
and as many other men as ho can collect— all in their best attire and armed 
with their host weapons —and demands the girl in tones which imply that ho 
is ready to seize her by force if she is refused. The girl is always peacefully 
surrendered in virtue of the previous compact, and this demonstration of 
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'' ‘"S&frcc is a mere form— a survival of the primitive world wide custom of mar* 
riage by capture ” 

On the arrival of the Kan jar bride at the encampment of her intended 
mate, a few simple ceremonies arc performed. A pole is fixed in a mound 
of earth, and on the top of the pole is tied a bunch of Jehaskhas root, or 
anything else that may be equally fitted to serve as an emblem of the Kan- 
jar industries. The bridegroom takes the girl by the hand, and leads her 
several times round the pole in the presence of the spectators. A sacrifice of 
roast pig or goat uflth libations of toddy is then offered to Muna as the ances¬ 
tral hero of the tribe, and songs are sung in his honour. When this is finished 
there is a general feast and dance in which every one at last gets drunk. 
The father of the bride docs not give his daughter away without a dowry. 
This consists in a patch of forest assumecT to he his own, which becomes 
thenceforth the property of the bridegroom, so long as the encampment 
remains near this place or whenever it may return to it. No. one without 
the bridegroom’s consent will be authorized to use this piece of forest for 
hunting, trapping, digging roots of kkaskhas, fee. 

A woman cannot leave her husband, but the husband can divorce his wife 
laying her some compensation which is paid by the male members of the 
encampment. 



A new born child is considered unclean, and hence on the sixth day 
after its birth a 1 astral ceremony is performed with water, and the child then 
generally receives its name. The occasion is celebrated with a feast and a 
dance, ending as usual in a drinking bout. When the child is six months 
old a further ceremony is performed, which consists in clippiug off the hair 
with which the child was born, and thus removing the last remains of the 
taint which it received from birth.” 


‘ f There arc three different modes in which Ivan jars dispose of their dead— 
submersion in deep water by fastening* a stone to the corpse, cremation, and 
burial. Each clan disposes of its dead according to its own hereditary and 
special rites. The first method is the least common; the next may have 
been borrowed from the Hindu rite which was itself imported by the Aryan, 
tribes from Persia ; the fast is the one most frequently practised, as well as 
the most highly esteemed. A man who has acted as a spirit medium to 
Mitna is invariably buried in the earth, to whatever'clan ho may liavo belonged. 
Jrlana himself was so buried at Kara (as some Kanjars relate) in the Allah¬ 
abad district, not far from the Ganges, and facing the old fort of Manikpur 
on the opposite hank. Three days after the corpse has been disposed of there 
is a feast of vegetables and milk, but no flesh; and a similar feast is held 
on the seventh day. A third banquet is afterwards given on any day which 
may be found convenient, and at this banquet desk, and wine are freely 
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consumed. When both the parents’ of a man have died, a fourth feaisst 
given in their joint honour. In. all these feanta it is the soul of the dead 
which is fed or meant-to be fed, rather than the bodies of the living." 


^All men in the encampment are equal, and public affairs are managed by 
a council of the heads of families. “ All questions and disputes about mar- 
riago compacts, compensation for divorce, punishments for misdeeds, distri¬ 
bution of game, plunder, or lawful gain, change of camping ground, contracts 
with landlords or owners of forests, &©., are decided in these assemblies." 


In disputes which cannot be settled iii this way the water ordeal is 
used. “ Tho disputants go to the bank of a river accompanied by umpires, 
and throw themselves into the deepest water. The man who rises first is 
declared guilty." 

Like all similar tribes they have a special argot of their own of which 
Hr. Ncsfield gives a list. Many words are merely distorted Hindi. l< The 
Kanjar women tattoo their faces and hands only to a moderate extent, per¬ 
forming- the operation with a needle, the point of which is charged with cer¬ 
tain colouring juice extracted from forest trees. For painting then 4 shin they 
tos© red powder, white clay and soot or charcoal. They wear earrings mad© 
of wood or bone, and sometimes of brass or silver, if they are rich enough 
to bay these more costly ornaments. Both sexes wear necklaces made of 
the ghHnchi berry, the natural colours of which are a bright red and black." 

(( Whatever a Kanjar kills from a wolf to a reptile he eats. The weapon 
with which they kill little birds is nothing but a pole pointed, with a thin 
sharp spike of iron. Tho man lies motionless on a%>atelt of ground which 
he lias first sprinkled with grain, and as the. birds como hopping round him 
to pick up the grain he fascinates one of them with the polo by giving it a. 
serpent like motion, and then spikes it through tho body. Kan jars seldom 
or never use tho bow aud arrow, but they use the pellet bow which requires 
much greater skill. Tho pellet is nothing hut a little clay marble dried in 
the sun. "With this they not infrequently shoot a bird flying. The Manti 
or short spear Is not merely used in close combat, but is thrown with almost 
unerring effect against wolves or jackals as they run., For catching a wolf 
in the earth they place a net and a light at one end of the hole and com¬ 
mence digging at the other end. The \volf attracted by the light runs 
into the net, and the Kanjar hatters his head with a club and kills it." 
They clo not eat dogs nor monkeys. They profoss to abstain from beef. 

They profess to have seven clans—five are well established, and four can be 
explained by their crafts. Maraiga (worshippers of Mari), B bains (buffalo 
keepers), SanJcat (stone-cutters), Gohar (lizard catchers’) and Soda. In Bena¬ 
res two others are Lalcarhdr aud l)hvlibans f and in Lucknow Saunre and 
Uiwar , 
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Beider. —(Pev. bet, a spade.) One of the occupational castes : a mixture . 
of members of various agricultural tribes. 

Belw&r, Bilwar,—A tribe of grain dealers and cultivators found in 
every district of the Si taper Division, Etowah, Dclira Dun, Baliraieh and 
.Benares districts. 1 According to Nesficld the name is derived from, fad 
a purse cf. Bencdr Rajputs. 

Bllciml.— (RaqqdL) (Skt. RJimula, a jester.) A story teller, jokeT, 
buffoon. He is said to be of a lower status than the Bakrupiya. Some are 
kept as servants by Eijas { others grander about and perform to street 
audiences. They are now nil Musalmans : many Bahnipiyas are M.usal- 
miiiis, but the greater part Hindus. It is probably no more a true caste 
than the Bahnpiya, and many of them are apparently Minins. 

There is a popular proverb, mahfil vir&njaJum Bland na has hid: 
jangal virdn, jakern slur na bdshad (a party is as desolate without a Bhand 
as a forest without a tiger), 

[Ibbetson, Punjab Bihncgraply ; section 530 : Sir H. M. Elliot, Sup¬ 
plemental Glossary, sf.] 

Bhangi. —(Skt. bhang a, hemp. INfes field 2 without much probability 
derives it from the same word in the sense of “ interruption,” as a Hindu 
must give up whatever he is doing when he is touched by a sweeper. The 
word is probably connected with the drunken habits of the tribe.) The sweep¬ 
er and scavenger class. They are known ill the Meerut Division as CJmhara 
or Chuhar, while Platts deri ves from c/turd , small pieces, and jldrnd, to sweep, 
while Nesfield connects it with MM, a rat, which would make them rat 
eaters, like the Musahar of the Eastern districts, They are also known 
as Me liar or a prince ” which is an honorific title of Various classes such 
as the Bhatiy&rd , Mochi, QasacH, etc., and may have been applied to sweep¬ 
ers ironically : in connection with this it is important to note that the j Be- 
diya of Bengal call their chiefs Bhangi or hemp drinkers as a title of hon¬ 
our. 3 Another title for them is HaUlhhor or a eater of forbidden food” 
and KMJcrol) or “ sweeper of dust.” From their religion they are called 
Lql Begi. 

There are various accounts of Ldl Beg : by some he is connected with 
the Rahhshasa Amid karat: by others with Ldl Bhikshn or the red monk 
of Buddhism : by others again with Vdtiniki, the compiler of the Rdmdgana: : 
by others with a devotee of the Saint Pit an Pit Abdul Qddir Jilani (1078'— • 

1166 A.D.). 

They are apparently the modern representative of the Chanddla of 
Manu 4 who is descended from a Sidra by a Brdhmani woman. He ordains 

1 Census ‘Report, 1881, Form HITS. * Brief View', 40, 8 KajendruUIa 

M»tra, Memoirs, Anthropological Society of London, 111 , 123, * X, 32, 20, 30. 




'“'"’Chafc they must dwell without the town; their sole wealth must he dogs and 


asses; tlieir clothes must consist of the .mantles of deceased persons ; their 
dishes must ho broken pots, and their ornaments must consist of rusty iron. 
No oue who regards his duties must hold any intercourse with them, and 
they must marry only amongst themselves. By day they may roam about 
for the purposes of work, and ho distinguished by the badges of the Bfija, 
and they must carry out the corpse of any one Who dies without kindred. 
They should always be employed to slay those who are sentenced by the 
law to be put to death, and they may take the clothes of the slain, their beds 
and their ornaments. 1 

In Buddhist times the people of Madhyadesa with the exception of the 
Chanddlas used to eat neither garlic nor onions. If a Chanddla, entered a 
town or a market place he used to strike a piece of wood in order to keep 
himself separate; “people who hear this sound know what, it means and 
avoid touching him or brushing against him/* 8 In Manu'V time such 
people were known as Mitya or outcasts. 

The Baldhar 4 or village messengers, found in small numbers in Cawn- 
pore, Fatehpnr, Mathura., Farukhabad and Jhlnsi, are akin to them, so are 
the JBasor and Domar of Bundelkhand. 5 

In the Upper Dual) the Hind u Bhang in have several divisions— Bhag- 
wuna, Karol kiya , Chaloli, Haiti, Kondhiya , Gtther, BhUwdl> Parchd. 9 
Another list is Baniwdl, BUpunodr, Tdle , Galdot, Kholi, (}agra, Saryhi , 
Chanddliyd, Sirsawdl, Siriy&r, 7 Usually by including the Muhammadan 
clan, they make up seven divisions —Shaikh or Mnsalman and six Hindu— 
Held, Ldl Begi, Ghdzipnri llditt, Ddn&jmri Adut, JIdrt and Bdnsphor. 
The last are more properly a Bom elan. The Belas will not look after 
dogs or eat food left by persons other than Hindus. But the .Danapuri 
Raids share to some extent this prejudice refusing food that has boon served 
to Europeans. 

Akin to these are the Gandhllas or Qadahlas who are found in small 
numbers in Et&wah, Musaitaniagar, Meerut, Sakdranpm*, Jnimpur and 
Jhdnsu Sir H. M. Elliot 8 calls them a few degrees more respectable than 
Bdwariyas, but here he was perhaps mistaken. In tlicr Panjab they “ wan¬ 
der about bareheaded and barefooted, work in grass and straw, catch 
quails, c lean and sliarpen swords, cut wood, and generally do odd jobs. They 
also keep donkeys and engage in trade in a small way. 5)0 Captain Temple 10 
calls them “houseless sweepers of a very low order of intelligence and more 

1 Manu> X, 57, 58 j Wheeler, Jlistoty qf Mia, II, 641, sq. - Beal, Pah Him, 55. 

* X, 28. * Census Report, Forth-Western Provinces, 1865, Form VlILJi. » Idem, 

Form. IV, 24, Gazetteer, Forth- Westei'* Provitwes, I, 162. 9 Raja Laehhman Sinli, 

JSul cmds Mr Memo., 186, *q. 7 Sir H. M. Elliot, Supplemental Glossary, s.v. 

s Idem, '•> IbbetaoQ, 1'atydb MfMogmphg , section G9o. w Indian Antiquary, 

Xl, 42, 
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and 'ii'p inveterate thieve^ dp^cvihh^ 
rat animals which have died a natural death anil putrid flesh. 


The HaUlkhora are the Alacors of Tavernier 1 <c who alone will touch 
the ass or eat pig.* The custom as to, inter-marriages between the clans 
varies in different parts of the province. In Benares city it appears that 
they do not intermarry, but this is not the ease elsewhere. 


The Ldl Begi or Hindu branch admit outsiders into the clan. The out¬ 
sider may he a Meftlar or of any other caste, the usual object being to 
possess or marry a Ldl Lcqi woman. The ceremony of initiation is this. 3 
The candidate brings with him mince pies (chha) to the amount of live soi*3 
weight, and the articles for the worship of Lai Beg, viz., gki, betel, cloves, 
large cloves, incense and frankincense,' A genealogical song (hirst) is then 
recited over him and finally he is patted on the back, and a little of the 
mince pies, some water and a tobacco pipe (huqqa) given him, A quantity 
of the mince pies are offered to Lai Beg. A rupee and a quarter is paid to 
guru (always Mehtiir) who performs the ceremony, and such clothes as the 
candidate can afford. The retjt of the mince pies are eaten by the clansmen 
present. 

The Bftangi will accept aims on the (lay of an eclipse when the demon of 
darkness is supposed to be abroad. lie is supposed to bo in some way con¬ 
nected with the small-pox goddess SUalii, whose priest ho often is and receives 
the animals which arc let loose as scapegoats to propitiate the goddess. In 
the Upper Du&b he is usually the priest of the local village god Bhkmya at 
whose shrine he attends on Mondays, beats a drum and receives the offerings. 
The Hindu branch generally marry by the usual Sat pier a ceremony, and 
as the ghost of a Bhaiuji is much dreaded the dead arc buried face down¬ 
wards. 

Bhtilltu .—[JBhdt (.Bhdtii ).] A thieving tribe found in Bnreilly and Morad- 
abad. dsesfield classes them with the f 'Nats, but apparently incorrectly, as 
they are closely allied to, if not identical with, the Sdn.si, lldhdra and Beriya 
of the Juruna Gan&ctie Duab. In Central India there is a tribe of the same 
name who claim to ho Mahrattas, but are not recognised as such. 3 

Bhar. —lidjbhar {.Bharat, Bftarpatwa ). One of the aboriginal races found 
chiefly in the Benares nnd Allahub&d Divisions. <c Common tradition assigns 
to thorn the possession of the whole tract from Gorakhpur to Bundelkhand, 
and. S6gar, and the large pargana of Blmrdohi in Mirzapur (formerly Bhar- 
dolii) is called, after their name. Many old stone forts, embankments and 
subterraneous caverns in Gorakhpur, Azumgarh, Jaunpur, Mirzapur and 

1 Travels, J.62, Notes ami tyueries ( II, J, a Kovmey, Wild 
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AllaJmbfid, which are ascribed to them would seem to indicate no inconsi¬ 
derable advance in civilisation, Bhars are now occasionally found in the 
original seats of their occupation, filling the meanest offices : swine are espe¬ 
cially given over to their care, .and they have credit with the common people 
for lieing- well acquainted with the depositories of hidden treasure/' 1 As 
an illustration of the attribution of all ancient sites in the eastern districts 
to Bhars it may be noted that two Buddhist Stupas at Bihar have been so 
attributed by a writer in the Oudh Gazetteer. 2 The Chiraiya Kot fort in 
Ghazipur lias been similarly attributed to them' 5 and the same is the caso 
with other ruins in Bast! and GMzipnr/ There are also numbers of Blui- 
rad hi or Bhar forts in the Allahabad district. 6 What are usually called 
Bhar tanks are Surajledi or longer from east to west: while modern 
tanks are Churulrabedi or lie north and south. 

This race lias given rise to much wild speculation. Camegy® has a 
theory that the more respectable and influential Rajput clansmen may have 
fled before the then dominant rulers of the serpent race or of the followers 
of Buddha •. but the mass of the Chhattris remained and were iu fact none 
other than the Bhars, Cheros and the like; and that the final, overthrow of 
these degraded races after the Ml of Delhi was neither more nor less than 
the restoration of Rajput influence in those parts whore it bad been dormant 
and the social reclamation of the Bhars. Mr. Y. A. Smith 7 again thinks 
they were Jains'. 

Mr. W. C. Benett 8 says u the Bhar heroes of Eastern Oudh constantly 
appear in the legends of any time between 1000 nntl .^OO, A.D., hut pro¬ 
bably lived in 13th century. The ancestors of the great Kdnhpurri/a clan 
of Rajputs, Sahas and Ralias are said to have completed the conquest of the 
western half of Partabgarh by inflicting a decisive defeat on the Bhars 
whose kings Tiioki and Biloki were left dead on the battlefield. A tradi¬ 
tion of the Bais of Dhundiya Khera relates that Abliaichand, the founder 
of that house in Oudh, defeated D&l and Bal on the banks of the Ganges in 
the Rae Bareli district. In my report on the chief clans of the Rae Bareli 
district I have proved [pp. 3, 17, App. p. Illj that Abliaichand, Sahas and 
Rahas were contemporaries and lived early iu the 13 th century', 

A third tradition states that Dal and Bal fell fighting with Ibrahim 
Sluili, Slmrqi of Jnunpiu* at Da la man on the Ganges and near the boundary 
of the Rae Bareli and Partabgarh districts. The locality is fixed by the 
fact that a large crowd of Afurs collects once a year at a mound the reputed 

‘Sir IT. M. Elliot, Supplemental Glossary, s.v. *I» HOG, Cunningham, AroJuto- 

logical Survey, XI, 07, * Idem, XXII, 107. 4 Unehanan, EaesUm India. 

11,370; Oldham Memoir, 1,16—26. 5 Settlement, lie port, 40. «jVW.v, i->. 

"J. A. S. Ii., 1877. 8 Indian Antiquary, I, Slio/l Gctzelleer Omlh, Intro. XXXYI. 
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the chieftain, about a mile from the fort, and offer milk to their 


Leaving legend for history we find that Farishta, probably drawing from 
the Tahakat-i-Nasiri, records that, in 545 A.H. (1246-47 A.D.) Sultiin 
Nasir-ud-<lhi marching through the centre of the Duab took the Tilsiuduh 
fort. In the same year advancing towards Karra he laid waste the villages of 
Dalki and Malki and took prisoners a number of their family and servants. 
These Dalki and Malki wore kings in the neighbourhood of Jumna and had 
formerly royal stations at Kalinjar and Karra. These Dalki and Malki are 
probably the great 13bar Kings of tradition. Two inscriptions discovered at 
Kalinjar and criticised by Lassen [hid. alt , III, 796 #.y.] prove that a man 
whose name is not given, but who is described as the first of his race 
(pravansa) , rose to distinction among the Kfcyaatlis of Kausambhi and took 
the fort of Ajaigarh. He was followed in succession by Jahuu or Iliruka, 
Jalhana, Gangadhara, Knmala and Malika, the last of whom is identified 
with the Malki of Farishta. This Bhar dynasty thus lasted for six genera¬ 
tions, and we may place its commencement at about 1100 A.D. or 150 years 
before its destruction by Kasir-ud-diu. The Chanddl Bhar of AP Utbi, 
(Dowson’s Elliot , II, 46) means the outeaste Bhawar or Bhar: at the time 
of Mahmud’s conquest a Bhar oliief who was always at war with the Hin-‘ 
diis flourished a few marches south of Kanauj. Thus at the time of tho 
Ghori conquest an aboriginal tribe not far south of Kanauj, and at the end 
of the same century a chieftain of the same tribe took Kalinjar and estab¬ 
lished a powerful kingdom stretching from M6lwa to Mirzapur and Fyz- 
abad and with its principal strongholds at Kalinjar and Karra. The Bhar 
king did what aborigines in his position always did and got himself admitted 
as a K&yasth into the Hindu caste system. His dynasty reigned for a 
century and a half and was overthrown in 1247 A.D. Ilis descendants 
were promoted to he Kshatriyas and are now known as Ohandels.” Tliis 
sketch of the Bhar dynasty is however untrustworthy, as it is clearly proved 
by General Cunningham 1 that tho Dalaki and Malaki of Farishta were the 
Baghel Rajas Dalakeswar and Malakeswar, who reigned between 1240 and 
1300 A.D. General Cunningham® suggests that the Bliars were of the Ahlr 
tribe. In support of this it is noted that among the Jiaihcdri families of 
JJahraieh certain customary offices are always performed for the children of 
this caste by an Ahirin, the successor and representative of a Bhar Ivaja who 
was slain by the founder of the Baundi house. 8 

They have been identified with tho Vlarae of Pliny* and with tho 
BarrJiai of Ptolemy. 5 

1 Atrhaological Survey, XXI. 10.">; Dowaon'a Elliot, II, 348. 366. * Archeo¬ 
logical Survey, XI, 60. 8 Oudb GasetUer, 1, 110. ' J. W. McCrmdlc, Indian 

Antiquary, VI, 330. f Idem, XIII, 380. 


Sir II. M. Elliot 1 remark,'? that u it is strange that no trace of Bhats 
is to be found in the Puranns unless we may consider that there is an ob¬ 
scure indication of them in the Brahma Puniria where it is said that among 
the descendants of Jayadhwaja are the Bhtiratas who it ls added <{ arc not 
commonly specified from their great number or they may perhaps be 
the Bkargas of the Maliablmrata subdued by Bhlm Sen on his Eastern 
expedition. To this it has been replied by Mr. M. A, Sherrmg* that (I) 
Briihmanical writers generally speak of the Easy us and Aauruas and all 
other non- Hindu races with superciliousness and contempt and (2) the aban¬ 
donment of a considerable tract of country by the Aryans was dishonour¬ 
able and not likely to be mentioned. In Ghdzipur and Azaingarh the chief 
foes of the Bhars were the Seng at Rajputs from Phaphund in EttWahi 8 
The Bhar capital in Mirzapur was, according, to Mr. Sherring, 4 Pampapura 
from which they were driven by the G aka nr dr Rajputs under Gndhan. Deo. 
Their power in Bhadohi was broken by the Monas R&jputs who came from 
Amber or old Jaipur. Both the Monas and Gaharwdrs came under the influ¬ 
ence of Prithipat Sink, Rflja of Pavtabgavli. In Allahabad they were displaced 
by the Bais in Pargana ,’llmnsa : by the Monas in Kawai: by the Sonak ill 
Meh : by the Tissyal in Sikandra : the Naimak in Nawabgauj : the Bisen in 
Kaira : and the Atkaban in the Diiab. Throe influential castes or classes 
in Allahabad, Bhar or Gar Aar and Tikait, claim an admixture of Bhar] 
blood. 

According to Sir II. M. Elliot 5 the Blurs consider themselves superior 
to the R&jbhars, but this claim to superiority is not conceded by the R/j- 
Ikars. They do not eat or drink together. In Gha^pur 8 they do not 
own an acre of land and rarely attain even to the dignity of cultivators. 
For the most part they ate ploughmen or village policemen and arc much 
addicted to the crime of ho use-breaking with theft. It is said that there 
are two divisioiis of them —lidjbhars who do not eat swine's flesh and are 
looked on as a kind of low Hindus and the common B/iars who keep herds 
of swine and sire altogether out of the pale of Hindu society. In Gorakh¬ 
pur they live principally by crime. They reside in different villages uudei 
the protection of the landlords who get a share in their plunder* In their 
villages they are not acknowledged as Bhars but are spoken of as Banjaras) 
a local proverb connects them with the Satfisi Rfij. 7 

In Azamgarh they are said to' have a number of sub-castes {Pnr/)~— 
Bhar, Raj bhar, Baydr > Patiwan, Bind and JhonJcaha. The Bhar are 
reckoned outcastes, but the Rdjhhar are counted among Hindus. They 

1 Supplemental Glossary, sit. J. JR. A. 3. K. >% V. 370. sqg. * oid- 

ha>n, Memoir, Chapter III, 9. *' VI supra, 5 Supplemental Glossary, .tv.- 
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ham and ChhnUris} Many of these sub-castes are in other places reckoned 
as distinct tribes, 

Nesfield says that the Baj/dr are of the same status as the Lotlhct “ and 
the name is identical with that of an old tribe of freebooters who are cele¬ 
brated in local traditions as builders of mud forts dnd founders of petty 
kingdoms.'” 2 They are perhaps the same as the Bhydru or Bhiharn of 
Cawnpur. 3 The two great towns of the Bha-rs in Oudh are said to have 
been Sultunpur, which was destroyed by Ala-uddm, and Cliandamv 4 The 
Blars of Gonda 5 have a hatred for the cultivated plain. When land has 
attained a certain pitch of cultivation they always leave it for some less 
hospitable spot and their lives are spent in wandering from jungle to jungle. 

“They are very timid, very honest and keen sportsmen untiring* in pursuit 
and excellent shots with their long guns. They show the influence of 
orthodox Hinduism in sparing the. mlgdc, but are fond of the flesh of pigs, 
washing down their feasts with copious draughts of spirit of rice or mahua. 

They offer goats to Samai and decapitate chickens before the snake god 
K&re Deo. Their worship of Banspati mai is more Hindu in its character 
.and their pure offerings of grain and clarified butter are handed over to be 
eaten by a Brihman. Marriages are contracted without the intervention 
of a pandit and with the rites in use among other low castes such as Koiis 
and Chamars, With a magnificent assumption of rights not recognised by 
our law the bride’s father makes over [xhankalap) to the bridegroom a small 
patch of forest to clear and cultivate ” 

BharbhuiljS.— (Bk/j, Bfoijnd, Bhurji) '[fikt. b&rdtMm, a frying pan, 

Ihrij, to fry.] The caste of grain parchers : an occupational tribe. Their 
traditional origin is by a Kahar from a Sndra woman: but the tribe is 
pfobably of mixed origin. They have the traditional seven divisions, of 
whom Sir II. Elliot 8 names as the most important, Kanaujiya, Sokseua and 
Uttaraha. In the Central Duab they are mostly of tlie Katiya. subdivision^ 
besides which are tho Khidoya, Duscl and Saksena. In Kuraauii they are 
mostly cultivators, 7 Thesedans do not intermarry. Among Hindus they 
are called Mahapapi or great sinners because they “ butcher 33 the grain 
they parch. They practise widow marriage. 

BhcLt,—[Skt. Uiatta , lord.] Tlie genealogist of the Rajputs, Br&hmans 
and other higher tribes. They are the modem representatives of the fandi 
or Vaidik panegyrist. They am traditionally descended from the inter¬ 
course of a Bais with a Chhattri woman or a Chhattri from a Brahman 

1 Settlement Report, 33. 2 Brief view, 14. 3 Settlement Report* 18. 

1 Sleeman, Joarnm/ If, 24f>. 6 Oudh Gazetteer T, 341. sq. 6 Supplemental 

Glossary s.v. Willitun’s Oudh Census Report 100. 7 Atkinson’s Himalayan Gazrtteer t 

111 . 451 sq. 
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feniselves say they were once lords of the country and ousted by 
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* authorities say that they were produced to amuse Bfirvati 
from the drops o£ sweat on Siva^s brow, hut as they chose to sing his praises 
rather than liers, they were expelled from heaven and condemned to live a 
terrestrial life as wandering bards." 1 Hae is an honorific term for them. 
While the Jag a or Bhdt is the genealogist or historian, the Churcm or Brahm 
Bhdt are hards and heralds and compose verses in honour of the ancestors 
of great men. In Bombay 2 the difference between a Bhdt and a Char aw 
is chiefly that the latter is a simple reciter of a Rajput’s praises in short 
rude poetical pieces, while the former is a regular genealogist and sometimes 
the historian of the family. Malcolm 3 says that there are two tribes of 
Char a ns KachiU who are merchants and. the Marti who are bards. These 
again branch out into 120 other tribes, many of which are the descendants 
of Brahmans and Rajputs. Mahadeva created the Bhat to mind his lion and 
liis bull: but tlio former killing the latter he had to create new ones daily. 
So he made the Char an as devout as the Bhdt but of a bolder spirit and put 
him in charge of the animals. From that period no bull was ever destroyed 
by the lion. 4 

" No security is esteemed so binding or sacred as that of Bhdt because 
on failure of the obligation he proceeds to the house of the offending party 
and in his presence destroys either himself or one of liis family, imprecating 
the most dreadful vengeance of the gods on the head of him who has com¬ 
pelled them to shed their blood." 5 

The Tha,g of Bijnor is very like the Bhdt. They now live by alms 
received at marriages, but their name indicates the former bad character of 
the caste. 6 Bh&ts are said to have seven subdivisions': * (Jtscla , Mahupdtr, 
Kailiya, Mainpuriwdla, Jangira, Bhatara and BasaundM. In the Central 
Dufib the main divisions are Magadh , Bandijdn and Sttt j 7 to which may 
be added Bard and Brahm. Their numbers are gradually decreasing. 
Their Br&hmanical origin is shown by the title Mahdrdj and the wearing of 
the Brdlimamcal cord. Their constituents are called Jajmdn as in the 
case of Brahmans, while he himself is known as Yagioa y Jajak or Jachak , 
the priest by whom the sacrifice is performed. 8 In the Eastern Districts 
there is a class of Muhammadan .13hats who say they were in the service 
of Chait Sinh and were forcibly converted in revenge for liis conduct by 
Jonathan Duncan, They are mere wandering beggars, a drunken vicious 
abusive class who enforce alms by impudence and bad language, 

Bliatiy£ra,—[Skt. Bhrishta-kdra , a preparer of roasted and fried meat.] 
The baker and seder of cooked food to be found in native inns and caravan- 

1 Sir H. M. Elliot, Sttplemeniol Glossary, s.x. Indian Antiquary, V. ICO. 

3 Central. India, I, 132. 4 Idem 132, note. 5 Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, II. 90. 

8 Cea<us Report, North- Western Provinces 1865, Table IV. 7. 7 Sir il. M, Elliot, 

Supplemental Glossary , sv. 8 Keafield liriej vieic, 46. 
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mis. They are said to be descendants of members of the household estab¬ 
lishments of the Emperor Sher Shfih and his son Salim Shdh, who after tho 
conquest of their employers by Mumayun. were doomed to servitude as attend¬ 
ants on travellers. There aTe two main divisions SherskdM and SalimshdM 
who aro distinguished by the women of tho former wearing petticoats and 
of the latter drawers. In popular belief the name is derived from the 
Bhatii tribe of which they claim to be members. In the Upper Dudb there 
are two other divisions Chirimdr and Jankhattri. They observe Hindu cere¬ 
monies at their weddings. Some are Muhammadans. The caste is occupational, 
and much mixed. 


[Census Report, North-Western Provinces, 1866, 1, App. 44. Williams, 
Ou'dk Census Report , 82 : Ibhetson, Panjdh Ethnography, section 620.—Raja 
Lnchlunan Sinh, Bulcmdsfcahr Memo. 197.^ 

Blifhar.—Originally aborigines in Itoliilkhand and the Upper Dudb, 
They are said to have been expelled from Nirauli Bahjoi and the neighbouring 
Districts by the liargiijar lMjputs. Tn the Duab they are more commonly 
called Bhnhar and in parts of Itoliilkhand Bliihar. Sir H. M. Elliot con¬ 
nects them with the Bhars. 

. [Sir H. M. Elliot, Supplemental Qlossary so. (lazetteer, North-Western 
Provinces V. 136], 

Bhll.—[Skt. bhillad] More a Central,Indian tribe, but tlie Census shows 
a few in Moraddbdd, Fatelipur and Mirzapur. Lassen thinks they are the 
Phtjllitae of Ptolemy whom Yule identifies with the Pulinda a general 
term for various aboriginal faces. According to Caldwell 1 the name Bhilla 
(vil Oil) means a bow. There is a curious legend of Drona the preceptor 
of the Pandavas being jealous of the skill in archery of the Bldl Raja and 
commanding him and his subjects to cut off the forefinger of the right 
hand. Wheeler 8 is wrong in saying that this legend is in the Mahublmrata, 
Hindu tradition says that Mahddeva was one day reclining sick in the forest; 
when a beautiful damsel appeared, the first sight of whom affected a com¬ 
plete cure of all Iris complaints. The result of this intercourse was the 
birth of many children one of whom, distinguished for his ugliness., slew tho 
•favourite bull of Mahddeva, for which crime he was expelled to the woods 
and mountains and his descendants have been named Bhil and o ideas teg 
ever since. 3 They still call themselves thieves of Malnideva. 4 ■ Malcolm 5 
thinks them emigrants from Jodhpur and Udaipur to their present terri¬ 
tory, and their original sovereignty is shown by their giving the Uka ta 
pomt of the existing Rajput princes. Tho most solemn form of oath. 

* Dravidhn Grammar 484, quoted by J. W. McCrindle, Indian An/iquari/ XIII , 361. 

* History of .Mia, 1 , 84 sq. WMtmimlar Review 1868, «. 387. 3 Captain W. Huute? 

<i. JR. A. VIII, 181. ^iVlaleolm, Central India I. 5-0. n Idem I j 5ID, 
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Bhoksa, Bhuksa. —A tribe analogous to the Thavus found in the Tarai 
and Bliabar from the Pilibkit district on the east to Chandpur on the 
OapgeK-/)n:hi^ There are a fjew scattered colonics in Pekra Dun. 

The'trhcfition quoted by Sir H. M. pHliot 5 that they are Tame dr Rajputs 
is quite a myth. They are closel y allied in physique and liabits to the 
'Ihams and are nothing but an outlying* Ilinduised branch of the great 
Non-Aryan family. “ They are of short stature and yeiy sparse in habit, 
ju loth respects somewhat exceeding the ordinary peasant of the District 
from whom, however they do not differ much in general build or in com¬ 
plexion. The eyes arc small: the opening of the eyelids being narrow, 
linear and horizontal (the inner angle not inclining downwards so far as 
observed). The face is very broad across the check bones and the nose is 
depressed thus increasing the apparent flatness of the face : the jaw is prog¬ 
nathous, and the lower lip tliick and the moustache and beard are veiy 
scanty/’ 0 The country occupied by them is known as Bhuksdr as that of 
the Tliarus is Thdrnhat. The Kiyhka or Gola river is the boundary of the 
tribes, the Bhuksas extending from its left bank to the Ganges, and the 
Tli&rus cast as far as Gorakhpur. 7 Their settlement in the Tarai must 
be of ancient date as this tract is called Bhuksdr in the Agm-i-A/chari. 

“ They are now in every respect in their liabits and customs Hindus 
of the ordinary low caste type and employ Gaur Br&hmans as their priests 

1 Capt. Forsyth, Highlands of Central India, 172. 3 As in Ho Studies, 160. 

3 Central India, JJ, ISO sq. * Bareilly Settlement Report, 19. Gazetteer, North* 

JVestern Provinces, V, 578 sq. 6 Supplemental Glossary s.n. "Dr. Stewart, J. A. 

h B. XXXIV. Li, 150, 1 E, Colvin, Report, North- Western Provinces Census 1863, 

Vfil £ App. 60 sqq, 
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: • lice*-'ift* some eJ ^nony anVl'.jjwomised them all kinds of 
rewards should he succeed, and so i;mln0ed thelu to come themselves and 
bring all their books with them. When all^were assembled with any pre¬ 
tensions to power as sorcerers, lie canned thetn to be bound liand and foot 
and thrown with their books and implements into the river."* 

They are said 3 to have 15 clans 'gotra) of which 12 arc of superior 
and 3. of inferior rank. The superior, are the Bargiljar, Tabari, Bar ha- 
niya, Tulwar, Adkoi , Dogngiya, Balkar, Nagauriya, Jalal , Vpadlnya, 
CktmhaA, Banwariya. The three interior are the Dhimar (the offspring of 
a Telia by a lialhar), Bungra (the mother being a hill woman) and Goli 
(the mother being of the Barber caste). They are clearly a very mixed 
race. These Gotras are exogamotis. Those who live near the Thar us are 
said to intermarry with them. The Bijnor B/mhan affect to dispise the 
Thunis. They claim to be addressed as ThdJcur and some wear the Brdh- 
manical cord. They call those east of the Ed rnganga river Purliya. Those- 
of the Eastern Dun are known as M ihra, and if not identical are closely 
allied to the B fad'sax. They are described 1 as great eaters of fish and drink¬ 
ers of spirits • of inferior intelligence ar d physique and to have few traditions 
except that their ancestors were Rajpb ts. 

Bhot, Bhotiya.—[Skt. Mot a.] A general term for various tribes of hill- 
men who come down to the plains in the winter with skins, blankets, &c. 
The Bhotiyas ought necessarily to have no distinction of caste but of late years 
the Taw dr Bhotiyas have affected to imitate the niceties and scruples of the 
Hindus in regard to food and have assumed the designation of Sinh : u But 

1 E. T, Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer , II, 371, sq. 1 Idem II, 833. 8 Sir 

H. M. Elliot, Supplemental Glossary, s.v. * Williams, Memo, of Dehra Duty 30. 
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they linve derived no consideration from these pretensions and continue to hi? 
regarded by the Hindus as descendants from a cow-killing race. These 
pretensions will probably gradually disappear and the B hotly as will relapse 
into tbe unscrupulous habits of their Tartar ancestors/' 1 

BhufnMr, Bhunh&r,—(Skt. bMm, land ; Mr,a, maker) {BdbJtan) A 
tribe found in large numbers in the Benares Division. The R&ja of Benares 
belongs to the caste : also the ltajas of Bebtiah and Tik&ri. The usual story 
of their origin is that when ParasurAma destroyed the Kshatriyas the soil 
was given to Brahmans who in taking possession assumed to title of Bhidn- 
htir? There is however considerable doubt on this point.. 

Buchanan is cdoarly wrong in connecting them with the Bhv.ii/as of 
Shahabad and Mirzapur, who are certainly aboriginal. At the same time 
their physique and appearance are clearly against the claims they make to 
pure Brahman descent. (< Their Bralanau and Chhattri neighbours generally' 
insinuate that they are of mixed breed, the offspring of Brahman men and 
Chhattri women or of Chhattri men and Brahman women. By other castes 
they are regarded ns a kind of Chhattri and arc spoken of and indeed often 
speak of themselves as Bkumhdr Thdkurs. Their clans ( gotra ) aro the same 
as those of the Brahmans and Kshatriyas and their sub-divisions vary in the 
reputed quality of their lineage. The ceremonial rites of tho 'Shuwftdrinv* 
the same as those of the Brahmans and like the latter the Bhuinhdrs wear 
a thread (Jantu) 9t> hands* breadth (c'Aaua) in length, the Chliafctris thread 
being 80 only. They do not perform priestly ottiees, uor receive offerings 
given from a religious motive [dan daks hi tin) but they are saluted with the 
pnwnm or pailagi and return the salutation with a blessing (asirhad.) Phy¬ 
sically they are of the same type as the Brahman or Chhattri. In character 
they resemble the former more than the latter : and the following proverbs 
are in vogue :— 

Nadi kai bhamcak, 

Bhninhdr kai g/idtiwalc. 

Sab se chaturd Ban yd, tese chatiir Son dr; 

Jjdsa Id sc la ike iehi thage BhmnJigr. 

Bnihmans do not eat with them nor do Rajputs. Possibly the existence 
of the Bhulnhdr clas9 is also evidence of the time when the bonds of caste 
as wo know them had not been forged or if forged were not worn by those 
who pushed forward into new settlements beyond the old. It has been 
pointed out that to the non-Aryan inhabitants of the country all Ary aim 
were of one caste, all Brahmans. Within the Aryan body the exchange of 

1 (3.W. Traill, Ariatio Researches, XVII, 1, sqq. 2 Sir H. M. Elliot, Supplemental 
Glossary s.o, Cunnin^han, Archaeological Reports, XVI, 7. Asamgarh Settlement Report, 
27. sqq. 




priestly for military employment was not impossible and did not invoke' 
degradation. It is unnecessary therefore to believe that all Bhuinhdrs are 
Brahmans of inferior because illegitimate stock. They may be as true born 
as tho Brdhraans or Chkattris who surround them, and many of whom 
possibly they preceded in the occupation of the land. Further it seems 
probable that many so called Kshatriya tribes are Brahmans who have 
fallen from tlieiv high estate through the Bhuinhdr grade to their present 
one. Many clans arc both Bhuinhdr & and Chhattri^ e.g., Garg,JDomvar, 
Sarjpaharit/a, Birwdr, Sakurwdr , Gautam.” 1 Dr. Oldham 2 says that in 
popular estimation they share something of the sacred ness which attaches 
to Brdhmans. Their divisions are very often the same as well known Raj¬ 
put tribes, JKinwdr, Gautam , Kaudk Bhuir$drs j and the corresponding 
Rftjpdt tribe sometimes name the same city or country as the first home of 
their race aud “ in one case a Bhuinhdr and R6jpi.it tribe both claim descent 
from a common ancestor, and each admits that the pretensions of the other 
are well founded. The Bhuinhdr tribes all. intermarry on terms of equality 
and eat in common: on the other hand Rajputs marry their daughters only 
into what they consider superior and their sons into inferior tribes and arc 
very chary of eating together. There is consequently a much closer hoitd of 
sympathy between the various Bhuiuhdr tribes of the district than between 
the Rajputs/* General Cunningham'* notes that they are notoriously, 
quarrelsome. The proverb ruus:—* 

Bddhan Jmt fia MtM , 

Ttnon jdb hi gh&ti, 

“ Babhans, clogs and elephants arc all three ready combatants.” u They say 
they are Brahmans which is borne out by their name. Their enemies say 
they are descendants of men of low caste whom Jarasandha raised to the 1 
priesthood” The following clans are found in GMzipur 1 :— 

(1) Kinwar .—Claim origin from Padampur in the Kamatky like 

Knrwr&r Rajputs. They are divided into three sects- Rajilhar y 
Mahund, and PUhaur rde. 

(2) Bcmwdr .—Who say they came from Bempnr arid settled in Nar- 

wan in Benares. They are respectable well-to-do people. 

(3) Saharwdr .—Connected with the - Rijpfit tribe of the same name 

(j.®.) 

(4) Bonwdf .—Who say they came from near Fatehpur-Sikri and 

settled in Azamgnrh, where they werfe called Bhath. They 
derive their name from their parent village Bonauli which mis¬ 
called after Dona Aeh&rya a Pande Brdhman. 

l Ataviffarh Settlement Report 27. s.qq. 2 UMtipnr Memo., I, 48. 3 Ardhcnlo* 

ffical Report, £V. 115. 4 Qldhata Memo. I, 08, t.qq'. 
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(5) KaHivdr. — The only BAumfidr tribe which represent themselves 

ah the descendants of the few Brahmans who prior to the last 
Hindu emigration remained in the district surrounded by the 
aboriginal tribes. They* claim descent from five Brahmans 
to whom some land was given by King Mandliata a cousin or 
nephew of Prithivi Baja of Delhi in gratitude for being cured 
of leprosy by bathing in. a tank at Ghauspur. 

(6) Xausik .—Like the similarly named Rajptit tribe. 

Til Azamgarh*, 1 the sub-divisions are Garg, Donwdr, Sarpakariya, Bit- 
tv dt, Sakarwdr, (Saulau, Ckenchul , Bhirgbans, Kurhaniya, Santlil , Sab ra¬ 
ti iya, Bhdradwaj, 

Bhurtiya.—(Derived by Nesfield* Lorn bharti harm, to lend sums for 
short periods, which is very unlikely.) A small cultivating (.-lass found only in 
Mirznpur, 3 They are possibly the same as the Bhorteu [sic.) on the banks 
of the Jumna who are said to be few in number, cultivators of land and 
reputed honest. 4 

Bihishti.—(Usually derived from Pe.rs. bihishl, Skt. vamttha, Paradise; 
Captain Temple 6 points out that bihishti in Persian does not, mean water¬ 
man, and suggests a derivation from the Skt. ,vish } to sprinkle) (saqqa/t.) 
The Musalman water-carrier class. It is proverbial that neither a Bihishti 
lior a Kharddi was ever in jail. 6 The trade must be a very ancient one 
as the leather bag [fitashh) is mentioned in the Yeda and Mann. 7 

The Bihishti who saved Humayun's lifo at Chausa, pmd was rewarded 
by sitting on the Impevial throne for half a day employed Ids short tenure 
of power in providing for his family and friends and caused his leather bag 
to be cut up in rupees which were gilt and stamped with his name and the 
date of his name. 8 

Bind.*—(The name is said to be derived from their original home in the 
lindhya Mountains.) A tribe of toddy drawers and cultivators found in every 
District of the Benares Division, Sahitranpur, Budaun, Jaunpur, Faizabad 
Bahraich and Sultdnpur, Buchanan 0 says they arc akin to the Bolddr, are 
fishermen, boatmen, ploughmen and dig with the hoe, whence they are 
considered impure. They also make mats and nets and have a preference 
for cultivating land on the borders of tanks. 10 In Azamgarh 11 they are 
recorded as subdivisions of the Blur and Luniya. They have been known 
to commit dacoities in Gorakhpur and have a had reputation.* 2 

1 Settlement Report, 27 j sq .* 42. sq. 4 .Brief vUtc, 8-t. u Ce nsus 1881, 

Nitfih- Western Frovinoc*, Form VIII B. 4 JKcsnic, Notes, 25. r ’Indian Anti - 

gtiarth XI, 117. * Beade* Notes, 25. 7 Wilson's, Big Vela, 71, 28, Mann 11, 

i,fi. V. 199- * Academy, Oth .Tannary 7875. » Eastern India, I, 173. 

lieu do, Notes, 20. 11 Settlement Report, 153, sq. ** Report, Imptctvr- 

General, Folice, North-Western Frocinees, L8G8, g. oi. 
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pedlcr or huckster : a mixed, occupational 


any are Muhammadans. 


Biloch.—(Identified by Prof. Max Muller 1 with the SUt. mleckMa , a 
foreigner, out caste, non-Aryan.) An important tribe in the Punjab and 
Biltichistfai: a. full account of them is given by Ibbetson. 2 Col. Yule 3 
describes them as a A fierce and savage pOeple professing Islam, but not 
observing its precepts and holding the grossest superstitions : Vendetta their 
most stringent law : insensible to privation, and singularly tolerant of heat: 
camel like in their capacity to do without drink : superior to the Afghans in. 
daring and address which are displayed in robber raids carried into the very 
heart of Persia. They squat among the abandoned tracts on the Lower 
Hehnnnd/” Col. Tod had a theory that nrtfly of them arc Jafron Thaki'.rs 
who emigrated across the Indus immediately after the civil strife at Dvvarka. 
In the Upper Dti/ih there arc some colonies of them of which the chief clans 
are the Karate, of Herat, whence their ancestor Nabar Khan came to 
Delhi at the request of Alkuddin JChilji, and was appointed Governor of the 
Dnldiin : the Same]ah (said to be named from Sam, sou of Krishna, or from 
Krishna himself, >. h/anui or the black one.) 1 Besides these more respectable 
members of the tribe there is a elan named Biloch or Rind settled in the 
Muzafiamagar District, who are Muhammadans by caste and number about 
60 men distributed in seven villages. “ They originally emigrated from the 
Panjdb: that they are professional thieves of a dangerous character is now well 
established. They depart on tlieir predatory tours assuming the character of 
faqirs f physicians and teachers of the Quran, and carry ou their depredations 
at great distances as far southward as Ajmere and westward ns Lahore. 
Some few in the Muzaffarnagar district have acquird landed property, but 
the rest may be said to have no ostensible means of livelihood and to be 
habitual absentees. Their mode of robbery is not by violence, hut by pick¬ 
ing locks with needles. One thief makes an entry receiving two-tlurds of 
the property as bis share while liis confederate who sits outside to watch 
receives one third/' 6 


Bolil’a.— (8kt. n/avn Mrika transacting business.) A class of Br&hman 
traders in the Western. Districts. They arc also known as Jlahli {rahat a 
Persian wheel) from the continually revolving nature of their dealings and 
monthly visits to each of their debtors : K&fydn (because they are always 
saying Kahi, Kain why ?) and Athc&raya (because they take interest every 
eighth day). They are PalUwdl (inhabitants of P&li) Gaur Brahmans from 
Mew&r and settled in the Dndb at the end of the last century. 8 Trade is s, 

* Zeofn-rM 1,97. n. 1 Panjab TAhnographii jsecf'on 876. s.r,q. *Encgclo- 

'prcilia Britt anim Article Afghanistan. * Kaju Laclihman Smb, j B via win ha hr 

Memo. l‘J3. s.q. Report, Jn-ijieetor-General of Police, North' Western Provinces 

1SG7> p. 94. sap LachUman Sinli, Bvlamlshahr Memo. 161. sapp 



ditipns. 1 Hence to mark their separation from Brtthoitins with whom they 
do no t mess or intermarry, they associate with the MaM-Br&hman who is an 
abomination to other Hindds because he accepts gifts for the dead within 18 
days after death. In Kimiauti the Bor6. call themselves Khasiga R&jpdts 
but claim to have been originally money lenders. 2 ' They are now successful 
agriculturists. To the East 1 the trading Brahmans are called Baona and 
are analogous to the Bhmnhdrs, Quite distinct from these trading* Brah¬ 
mans are the Bo/tras of Central India who are Masai mane. They arc whole¬ 
sale merchants of the first class as well as pedlars. They render implicit 
obedience to their elected Mull&s. They are of the TIamni tribe once so 
dreaded in. Egypt and Persia for acts of murder and desperation. The principal 
Bo hr a colony is Ujjain where they have four special quarters (Mahalla). 4 

Boriya. —A tribo of village servants and cultivators found in Bareilly, 
Sliahjahinpur, Cawnptu*, Unao, Kheri, and Hardoi. 6 

Brahman.—The levite class of the Hindu caste system. tf< The common 
term used .in the Veda for the officiating priest is Brahmdn (mas© nom sing 
Brah ma I) .originally denoting it would seem c( one who •prays/* " a worshipper** 
or cc the composer or reciter of a hymn/* In some passages the word also 
signifies a special class of priests who officiated as superintendents during 
sacrificial ceremonies, the complicated nature of which required the co-opera¬ 
tion of several priests, The fact that the terms Jdrd'hma-m and j Brahma- 
putra , both denoting the son of a Brahman are used in certain hymns as 
synonymous of Brahman seems to justify the assumpliop that the profes¬ 
sion bad already to a certain degree become hereditary at the time when the 
hymns were composed. *’* Hang 7 says that the differentiation of the 
functions of the classes of priests, IMris or repeaters of the Rile verses, the 
Utlgdtris the chanters of the Rik verses, and the Jdhvargas or manual 
labourers and sacred cooks must have been, at an early date certainly not 
posterior to the collection of the Mantras and the dicta of the Brahman 
priests into separate works. The term Brahman according to Dr. Muir* 
must have been originally applied to the same persons who are elsewhere in 
the Vaidik hymns spoken of as fiishi, Kami, &c„ and have denoted devout 
worshippers and. contemplati ve sages who composed prayers and hymns which 
they themselves recited in praise of the Gods. Afterwards when the ceremonial 
became gradually more complicated and a division of sacred i unctions took 
place the word was more ordinarily employed for a minister of public, wor¬ 
ship, and at length came to signify one particular kind of priest with special 

' 1 Buliler, Sacred Zam, Fart I, 72. 2 Atlduaon, Himalaya* Gazetteer, III. 

344. s.q. *Hvidia,min, Eastern India, II, 454. * Malcolm, Central India 1, 

11 1, n(f. 5 North- Western Hrooinces Census, 1881, Form VIII. 8. , Professor 

Eggcliug, ^w^ntogmdia BHtamim, s.v. Hrah-mnmn. 7 Atiarttgt t Brakmamm , i, 

Intro, 0. 3 Ancient /Sanskrit Text* I* 2nd EU, 213. 


the close of the Vaidik period 
the priesthood probably became a profession, the texts do not contain any¬ 
thing which necessarily,implies that the priests formed an exclusive caste 
or at least a caste separated from all others by insurmountable barriers as 
in later times. There is a wide difference between a profession and even a 
hereditary order and a Caste in the fully developed Brailmanical sense. 
There is therefore no difficulty in supposing that in the Vaidik era the 
Indian priesthood, even if we suppose its members to have been for the most 
part sprung from priestly families, may have often admitted aspirants to 
the sacerdotal character from other classes of their country men/ n They 
not only intermarried with women of their own order or even with women 
who had previously lived single, but were in the habit of forming connec¬ 
tions with tbe widows of Ilnjanyas or Vaisy'ns^ if they did not even take, 
possession of the wives of such men while they were alive. 2 In fact as 
Sir A. Lyall 8 says <( the Brahmans whom most people would assume to be 
a roligioua caste par excellence betray symptoms of being a caste by profes¬ 
sion and calling. There is fair evidence that several of these Br&hmamcal 
tribes have at different times been promoted into the caste circle by virtue 
of having acquired in some outlying provinces or kingdom (where Brah¬ 
mans proper could not be had) a monopoly of the study and interpretation 
of the sacred books." Mr. Sherriug* gives a good account of the Benares 
Brahman l< light in complexion in comparison with the rest of the people, 
frequently tall in stature, with the marks of a clear penetrating- intelligence 
depicted plainly, and sometimes in a striking manner, upon his countenance, 
erect, proud, self-conscious, the Brahman walks along with the air of a man 
unlike any I have ever seen, in which self-sufficiency, a sense of superiority 
and the conviction of inherent purity and sanctity are combined." 

Brahmans arc usually divided into ten classes :— 

A. The five Dravidas (South of the Vmdliyasj. 

1. The Mahdrustra (of the Mahratta country). 

2. The Taihvnga or Andhra (of the Telugu country). 

3. The Dravida (of the Tamil or Dravida country). 

4. The Karndta- (of the Carnatic). 

' 5. The Gurjara or Gujardfi (of Gdjardt), 

B. The five Gaurs (North of the Vindhyas). , 

1. The Gaur,. 

2. The Sdraswal or Sdrsvt. 

3. The Kanyahilrja (of Kanauj). 

4. The Mail hi la (of the Mithila country). 

5. The Zftkala (of Orissa). 

The following is a list of some of the numerous Brahman sub-divisions. 

x Idem 283, sq. * Idem 282, ijj. * Asiatic SI adits, 175 * Sacred 
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Acharya. —(Aclmrj.) tl The highest hind of priest in modern India. 
His f unction is to superintend the Ilulri and Bidua {{[(p) his name being 
derived from Ac/uka, rule or direction. Ills supervision is especially need¬ 
ed during the constant repetition of the hornet offering* and the recitation 
of the appropriate Vaidik texts. It is he and he alone who knows how 
to summon the hosts of divinities who are invited to partake of the offerings 
and how to send them hack into the sky contented and propitiated . >n 

Bidua.—A functional division of tho tribe : the consecrator of images 
and idols, wells, tanks and mango orchards. “ His name seems a corrup¬ 
tion of Fid//a an ancient synonym for Vida. The idol intended for con¬ 
secration undergoes various 'forms of ablution, first in water from some 
sacred liver : then in pancJidtiinla or live drinks of immortality, milk, cream 
melted butter, honey and sugar dissolved in holy water. No one is allowed 
to bathe in a tank, drink water from a well, or eat the fruit of an orchard 
until the above liquids have been thrown into them. Brahmans are also 
fevl and the homa sacrifice performed. At such times seven places am 
assigned, («) for the navagruha the nine planets including the sun and 
moon ; {1} the asterisms (nahkotro ); (e) tho seven saints mpta riski • (d) the 
3&0 millions deities of the Hindu pantheon; (c) tho ancestral ghosts (pitri); 
(/) the deities of the quarters (digjhil) ; (g) tho sacred rivers of Lidia and 
of the celestial firmament.” 3 

Chaubo.—[Skt. ehalurvedifa, one skilled in the four Vedas. Tod 3 
derives the name from e/ipb, a stick 1] A elan famous at Mathura as eiceroncs 
and wrestlers. They always raavry amongst themselves : hence the proverb 
Mathura hi loti Gohul hi gad haram pk u 4 to ant j&4. This custom results 
in two exceptional usages, first that marriage contracts are often made while 
one or even both of the parties most concerned are still unborn, and second¬ 
ly that little or no regard is paid to relative age : thus a Chaubo, if his friend 
has no available daughter to bestow upon him, will agree to wait for his 
first grand-daughter. Many years ago a considerable migration was made 
to Mainpuri where the Mathuriya Chaube now form a large and wealthy 
section of the community and are in every way of bettor repute than the 
parent stook. 4 They are also known as Mdthur, are excluded from the ten¬ 
fold division, arid arc properly speaking local Brahmans. The principal 
divisions of the tribe are harm or bitter and milk a or sweet. They do not 
intermarry or mess together. Tho harua- are the better of the two and are 
divided into 64 got or families of which 6 are the Kv.Hn or well descend¬ 
ed 5 . A native traveller 0 .speaks enthusiastically about their women. “ The 

1 Nesfle’d. »••»>/ view, 52 «q. 4 Xesfield, Brbf view, 52 stj. 8 Annals 1. 574, 

* Gross- so, Mathura, 10. D Riji Lachhm.au SSiuh, Jiulandshahr Memo, 153. • Jlho- 
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style of beauty. The whole class i& sjiperb 
and tho general character of their figure is majestic. Their colour is the gen¬ 
uine classical colour of tho Brahmans of antiquity.” It is peculiar with 
them to celebrate a luimbor of marriages the same day in order to save 
expense. 

Chaur£siya. —[CJta unUi, eighty-four.) A elan in Agra who probably came 
from Gwalior as family priests of the Sikarvvnr Eajputs, 1 In Mathura 
they are said to be a branch of the Mew.lt G-aurs/ 

Dak lit. — (According to Platts from Ski, dais ha, able, competent: 
jrittra, son : according to Beatties from ddkud, to bawl.) A clan of mendi¬ 
cants. They are also known as Bhadri:: in Meerut Faryaf as B hander' 1 
in Azamgarh [but this is perhaps more generally applied to the Jimerti, 
(q,r.) elan] : in Bijuor 5 Bhardra. They are said <e to eomo from Agroha 
in tho Dakhin. liiija Dasaratha, father of Kamehahdra had excited the 
anger of Shaui by worshipping all tho other planets but him. He accord¬ 
ingly rained lire on Ajudhya. Dasaratha wished to propitiate him, but the 
Brahmans feared to take the offering for dread of the consequences : so 
Dasaratha made from the dirt of his body one I) aka It is hi who took the 
offerings and was the ancestor of Dakauts by a Sudra woman. The other 
Brahmans however disowned him: so Dasaratha consoled him by promising 
that all Br.dimans should in future consult liis children. The promise has 
been fulfilled. The Dakanh are pre-eminent as astrologers and soothsayers, 
and are consulted by every class on all subjects but the dates of weddings 
and the names of children, on which the Ganrs advise. They are the scape¬ 
goats of the Hindu religion, and their fate is to receive all the unlucky 
offerings which no other Brahman will take, such as black things and dirty 
clothes.- Especially they take the offerings on Wednesday, Saturday and 
Ket. They are* so unlucky that no Brahman will accept their offerings : 
and if they wish to make them they have to give them to their own sisters’ 
sons. No Hindu of any caste will eat any sort of food at their hands, and 
at weddings they sit with the lower castes : though of course they only eat 
food cooked by a Brahman. In old days they possessed the power of pro¬ 
phecy up to 10-30 a.m., but this has now failed them. They and the 
Gujardtis are always at enmity; because as they take many of the same 
offerings their interests clash/’ 6 In Bombay they are represented by the 
Vasudevas who wear a peacock feather cap, g*o rouud begging early in the 
morning, striking the cymbals. 7 

1 Census Report, North-Western Provinces, 1865,1, 66. * flrowse, Atathtra, 
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Dikstit.— (Skt. (liksHta , one who has received initiation.) A functional 
division of the tribe, one who performs the initiation ceremony (difaha) for 
hoys. 

Dimri.—A. class who act as cooks at. the temple of Badriii&tlt in Garh- 
wal and the food prepared by them may be eaten by all classes. They aro 
named from the village of Dinmrd 

Dugetl,— (Di/rg/rii) A dan in the hills who ascribe their origin to 
Kanauj. 2 

Gairbanariya. —A clan of Kkaslya hill Bv&hmans who perform funeml 
ceremonies for people who die without heirs. 3 

Gang&pntra.—(Sons of the Ganges.) Known also as Gkdlh/rt, a class of 
river priest. Some combine the function of temple and river priest like the 
Chant of Mathura, the Gay meals of Buddha Gaya or the PryuyiadU of 
Allahabad. . 

Gangftri,—A elan in Garhwal so called because they live on the banks 
of the Ganges. They nre inferior to the Sarnia. The offspring of any 
family of the latter who sinks by intermarriage with a lower family becomes 
simply a Ganejdrl. Thus if a Gairola, a sub-clan of the Sarola , marries, his 
■offspring by his lawful wife will he called Sarnl Gairola while his offspring 
by a concubine are called Ganydri Gairola. The inhabitants of the sub¬ 
divisions away from the river call all the people living along the Alaknamla, 
whether Brahmans, Rfijpufa, Banyan or Dorns, by the generic name Ganydri 
or Qangdl, and there is no marked line of distinction lifefcyteeti the Sarola and 
Ganydri. Two explanations are usually given of the superior position 
assigned to the Sarahs, one that they wore selected as the parent clan to 
prepare food for the IhYjns of Garhwal: another is that when a standing' 
army became necessary they were appointed to cook for the troops in the 
field by Raja Abhaya Pal who further enjoined that all should eat from one 
vessel the food prepared by his Brahman cooks, a custom generally observed 
to the present day. 4 

Gaur.—By tradition originated from Hariyiina and their present home 
is west of Aligarh and Mathura and in the Panjab where a line drawn 
north-east and south-west through Simla and Patiala roughly divides them 
from the Sdrs4l, s General Cunningham® snggests that Gaur is the old 
name of Gonda and says that such Brahmans are very numerous in that 
locality. Sir G. Campbell 7 makes it another form of the word Ghayyitr . 
They aro far more strict than the Sir sub Brahmans from whose hands they 

1 Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, JIT, 2(57, e.cf- 1 Atkinson, lliinitayan 
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will not eat bread aurt npor> whom they look down. 1 They are spiritual 
guides to the Jains because they do not eat flesh or fish or drink. 2 They 
say they were invited to the Upper Dual) by Jannmajaya, son of Pariksliit 
to assist him in the sacrifices performed by liim for the destruction of the 
serpents or Talcshaka. According’to Sir H, M, Elliot' 1 they are found 
throughout the Subn7i of Delhi extending from JUmpur to Haviyiim and 
from Aligarh to the hills. “ They appear in general a more ignorant race 
than the Kavavjij/as and. can seldom be got to give an intelligible account 
of their own subdivisions : but it may be gathered that they amount to the 
number of 4.2. The most noted tribes of Gaur Brahmans are the Ad It 
Gaur , Jug ad Ganr , Kaithal Gaur, Gujar Gaur, Uliaram Gaur and Siddh 
Gaur. ^ 

Gujrati.— {Gvjartd.) A clan also known as Ndffar. They claim de¬ 
scent from the priests who like the Gaur were invited from Gujarat by 
Janamajaya to assist, him in the snake sacrifice at or in the vicinity of 
Hastinapur. They are divided into two branches, Badnugra and Vishi- 
nagra, the former being the superior of the two. The Ndgar or Bad mgr a 
unlike the Tuhnnagra have renounced alms-taking, and this circumstance 
constitutes the difference in their rank. They declare that Ahtir in Buland- 
slialtr with the neighbouring villages was assigned to them by Rfija Jan¬ 
amajaya. 4 The Gujarati or Bids Brahmans who came from Gujardt in 
Sindh arc in some respects the highest class of all Brahmans: they are 
always fed first: and they bless a Ganr who A they meet him while they 
will not cat ordinary bread from his hands. They are fed on the 12th day 
after death and the Gaur* will not eat on the 13th day, if this has not been 
done. But they take inauspicious offerings. To them appertain especially 
the Riihu offerings at an eclipse. They will not hike oil, sesame, goats 
or green or dirty clothes : but will take old clothes if washed, buffaloes and 
the seven grains (satnaja). They also take a special offering to Rnhu 
made by a sick person who puts gold in clarified butter, looks at his face 
in it and gives it to a Gfijardti, or who weighs himself against the seven 
grains [satnaja) and makes an offering of the grain. A buffalo that lias 
been possessed by a devil to that degree that he has got on the top of a 
Louse (no difficult feat in a village) or a foal dropped in the month of Sa- 
wau or a buffalo calf in M6gh are given to the Gujarati as being unlucky. 
\No Gaur would take them. At every harvest the Gitjardf.i takes a small 
allowance of grain from the threshing floor just as docs the Gaur/’ B 

Hotri.—(Skt. hniri, an offerer of an oblation or burnt offering.) One 
of the functional divisions of the tribe. “ His title and functions recall 

1 llbelxori, n! supra-. s Oud& Gaxttleer, 1,10, a Supplemental Glus- 
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the! nhimal sacrifices of the Vaidik age. His business is to make the homti 
Offering and to recite Vaidik hymns at the opening of new temples, or 
when large feasts arc given to Brahmans and sometimes in the private 
houses of rich men.” 1 

Ifuseni.—(The Mnsahnan saint Hu sen) In the Pan jab they are called 
Musahndti Brdhmaus and are found chiefly in the Delhi Divisions and arc 
said to receive oblations in name of Hindu gods from Hindus and in the 
name of Alhlh from Musahnaus. 3 In Azamgarh they are described a'sf 
half caste Brahmans and arc also known as Bhanderigd? 

Jagariya.—-A division of Khasiya Bhahmans in the hills who exorcise 
devils. 4 

Jajhoti.—A clan who by their own account take their name from Yajttr - 
kola and observance of the Yajurvedn : but it is more probably a geo¬ 
graphical designation from Jajhoti- or r ’J«jdvati the ancient name of BundeH 
kliaud. Hie Jdmi v,t tawdrilch of JUslud-ud-dm quoting from Abu Itiln'm 
nl Biruni who wrote in the first quarter of tlio century mentions the king¬ 
dom of Jajhoti as containing the cities of 0 walior and Kalin jar and that 
its capital was at Kha jurdhu. 6 

Joshh—(Skt. JyautishiJca) The class of fortune tellers. u The difference 
between him. and jyofisM (gv.) is that the former is under the patronage 
of the planet Saturn, while the latter is not, and the JyotiaJii tells fortunes 
by the stars, while the Jos hi does it by palmistry. He has no connection 
with the gipsy fortune-tellers. He is generally illiterate : in Kumaun lm 
is more respected than in. the plains. The offerings made through him to 
the planets consist of oil, the black pulse (urad), pieces of iron, black 
cloth, &c., black being the colour appropriate to deities of darkness. These 
gifts are usually given on a Saturday.” 7 

Jyotishi. —[Skt. JgautisJiika .] One of the functional divisions of Brah* 
mans: the astronomer and astrologer; cf. Dakmt* 

Kanailjiya.— (Kamqj, Kanyahthja, the famous city.) One of the five 
subdivisions of the Gaur. They have five subdivisions Kanaujiya proper, 
Sarwariya, Sanddh or Sanaudha, Jtjkoliga and Bhmkdr* These five 
appear to intermarry. -The country of the Sanddh and the Kanaujigct 
may be roughly represented as a triangle having for its western side 
n line drawn from Pilibhit to the south-west of Muttra and for its 
eastern a line from Pilibhit to Allahabad and for its base the country 
bordering on the Jumna and Chambat rivers. Of this triangle the 

1 XeBfield, Brief «»>», 52 *q. 2 IbltetHon, Punjab TZthnnyraphy, section 512. 
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western half: forms the country of tlie Sanddhs and the eastern that of the 
Kanavjiyaw The Sanddh ft are said to have separated from the original 
stock because their founder officiated ala sacrifice ( tag) performed by llama 
Clnindra after the defeat and death of Rayana, an act which alienated them 
from their stricter brethren, who from the murdered lidvana having been 
himself a Brahman, refused to take part in it. 

Kanyury.— {Khanduri.) A Garhwdl clan named from tho village of 
Kanyura, Though ranked as Brahmans they are called Hill [pah&rt) 
K&yastli and have been for many years diwans and kamingos in Garhwiil. 

Mahabr&hman. —(Great Brahman.) Known also as Achdrj , 1 chary a r 
he is represented in the hills by the JBhatt} They are also known as KaUij/a 
Kanlahn , Karat ha ha or Makdpatra . a "They are the Brahmans who perform 
the funeral ceremonies. <c Alter tho cremation lie is seated on the dead man's 
bedstead, the sons lift him up, bedstead and all, and make obeisance to him, 
lie then receives the Iiedstead and all the wearing apparel of the dead man. 
lie rides on a donkey and is considered so impure that in many villages he 
is not allowed to come inside the gate/' 8 

They are called in Gorakhpur Karatha y i.e., like crows because they 
follow corpses. He breaks the water pot {ghaut) when the ceremony is 
over. 4 

Nirola. —A Gariuval clan considered somewhat lower in the social sealer 
than the Sarola (qc.) and contain in themselves in a separate class a numter 
of subdivisions generally known as Dubhdyi , E 

Ojha—(Popularly derived from ojh, entrails on the analogy of the 
Roman harmpex, but it is certainly a corruption of Skt. npadhydya, an 
instructor of youth.) The performer of sjjells and charms. “ He is also called 
Panckmakdri because the conditions under which they perform their rites 
are represented in five words each of which begins with m — mama or eating 
flesh : viadra or drinking wine : mantra or repeating magical words : nmdra 
putting the limbs and fingers in certain postures and viithum or the 
association of the wife with her husband. Ilis wife, or in default a prosti¬ 
tute, must be associated in these rites. Brahmans of the Tantrih or Ojha 
class are to a large extent descended from aboriginal priests, specimens of 
whom abound even to the present (lay among the un-Bruhinanised tribes 
of Upper India, such as Dorns, Thar us, Kan jars, Nats, &c. Almost all 
Brahmans of the Maithila tribe, practice the function of Ojha. They only 
act for tho lower tribes and as tho tribe makes a nearer approach to- 
Hinduism the aboriginal priests disappear, and Brahmans take the entire 

1 Atkinwon, Himalayan Gazetteer. IIT, 427. 3 Ruchnnan, Eastern India, IT, 454. 
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superintendence of divine .matters into tlieii* own hands. 0)ha Brahmans 
usually sacrifice a goat to Kali ” l 

Oliya.— [Ola, hail-stoncs.) A clan of Kkasiga Brahmans in the bills 
who do spells to avert hail storms.* 

Panda.—(Skt. panda , pandit a) u An inferior class of Br&luuan whose 
special function consists in taking charge of temples, and assisting visitors 
to present their offerings to the shrine. All arc totally illiterate. He has 
a distinct circle of clients whom ho endeavours to visit at intervals of one 
or two years. No Panda ever, visits another’s clients. The office is not 
considered respectable as most of the temples in their charge are dedicated 
to Mahftdeva, and it is a well known maxim that offerings to the lingam 
bring good to the giver hut ruin to the receiver. This is due to the curse 
of Daksha when Makfideva overthrew his altar.” 3 

PandS.—(Skt. Pandtta, a learned man.) One of the functional divi¬ 
sions of the caste: an instructor of youth hut of a lower grade than 
the Pdthah or Upddhy&j/a. They perhaps represent the tribe mentioned 
by Herodotus. 4 Colonel' Dalton (Descriptive Mlhnology 221) with more 
probability identifies these people with the Birhtrrs “ Eastwa rd of 
these Indians are another tribe called Padaeans who are wanderers and 
live on raw flesh. This tribe is said to have the following customs, if 
one of their number he ill, man or woman, they take the sick person, 
and if he be a man, the men of his acquaintance proceeed to put him 
to death, because they say his flesh would be spoiled for them if he pined 
and wasted away with sickness. The man protests he is not ill in the 
least, but his friends will not accept his denial: in spite of all lie can say 
they kill him and feast themselves on his body. So also if a woman be 
sick, the women who are her friends take her and do with her exactly the 
same as the men. If one of them reaches to old age, about which there is 
seldom any question as commonly before that time they have some disease 
or other and so have been put to death: but if a man notwithstanding 
comes to be old they offer him as a sacrifice to their gods and afterwards eat 
his flesh.” Tibullus 6 says the same Impiuncc saevix celebrans convivm 
mensis Ultima victims Ptiaebo tenet arm Padaeus } and according to Pliny , a 
“ Ctesias mentions a tribe of Indians known by the name of P and we 
whose locality is in the valleys and who live to their two hundredth year : 
their hair is white in youth and becomes black in old age." Curiously 
enough the word Pdnde has come in Java to mean a worker in iron. 7 

Panertn— (Paul, water.) A clan of Hill Kkasiga Brahmans who supply 
drinking water. 8 

1 Keafloldj Brief tie-in, 62 sqq, 1 Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, III, 420. 
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Pant.— A clan in K am aim who claim Maharashtra or Mahratta origin. 
They trace their descent to Jaideva who came to K am aim 21 generations 
ago. One clan of thorn cat flesh while another are vegetarians. Their 
favourite object of worship is the Vaislmavi Sakti 

P&tkak.—(Skt. pdthak, a reciter.) One of the functional divisions of the 
caste : like the Upddhgdya, the instructor of youth in religious knowledge. 

Pauranik,—One of the functional divisions of the tribe, the reader of 
the Pur&aas. Ilis book ( pot hi ) is worshipped. 

Purollit. —(Skt. pwrohita, one placed foremost or in front) One of the 
functional divisions of the caste : the family priest. Now-a-days he per¬ 
forms only the secondary religions duties: on greater occasions the Acft- 
drya, Bidua, JgotUJu or DilcxhU {qqv) are called in Muir 3 shows that in 
Yaidik times the BitfoUb was regarded as a confidential and virtuous minis¬ 
ter of state, but in Mann 8 he is placed in a lower class than other Brah¬ 
mans. Ilaug 4 asserts that the institution of a pv.ro/nta who was not only 
a mere house priest hut a political functionary goes back to that early period 
of liistory when the Turanians and Indians lived peaceably as one nation. 
The gods, wc are told, do not eat the food offered hv a king who has uo 
house priest. 0 The early importance of his office is shown by the contest 
for it between the families of Vasishtka and Visvdmitra. 0 

Raturi.—A clan named from the village of llatura in Garhwfil : they 
are employed in agriculture, service and ns priests. 7 

Sanddh, Sailfldhya.—[One derivation is sm austerity and ad Jig a wealth 
a conjunction of which applied to a Br&hmun would mean “one possessed 
of the wealth of religions austerities/’ 8 Nesiield connects their name with 
the aboriginal SamW'Aiya (qr).] a sub-branch of the.Kanau jiyu (qv). They 
intermarry with the Gaur in the Meerut. Division and with the Kanawjiyas 
jn the Eta,wall and Mainpuri. Their marriages were for some time not on 
equal terms, that is to say. the Gaur and Kanavjiga married Sanddhya girls, 
hut did not give tlieir own daughters to a Sandd/igu, The distinction is 
now being obliterated by degrees, 

Sanknyani,— {Skafaiydni) A Garhwal clan who by one account take 
their name from the ttaka tacol common report makes them the proginetors 
•of both the Sarola and Gangari Brahmans. Others connect the name 
with a colony-of ascetics who lived near Tapaban and ltikliikes. Others 
again assign the name to a great grove of sa/dn, trees whose bluish -flowers 
are used in worship. 8 

* Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, III, <121, *7. -Ancient Sanskrit Terts, 2nd 
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Stlraswati, Sarsut. —The chief class in the Punjab proper anditake 
their name from the river Saraswati , Tliey are said to be less grasping and 
quarrelsome than the Ganr, and are certainly much less rigid in their obser¬ 
vance of caste rules, eating and smoking with most of the stricter Hindu 
castes such as Banyas, Khattris, &o, Tliey eat flesh in the hills and perhaps 
in some parts of the plains also. 1 Golebrooke employs the word Saras toati 
to denote that modification of Sanskrit which is termed generally JPrd/crit 
and which in this cast? he supposes to have been the language of the 
Sdrameata nation which occupied the banks of the river Saraswati. 2 The 
river itself receives its appellation from Suniswati the goddess of learning 
under whose auspices the sacred literature of the Hindus assumed shapo 
and authority, 3 The Saraswati appears to have been, to the early Indians 
what the Ganges (which is only named twice in. the Veda) became to their 
descendants. 4 Tod 5 describes the Saraswati Brahmans of Bik&nlr as a 
peaceable, industrious race and without a single prejudice of the order; they 
«at meat, smoke tabacco, cultivate the soil and trade even in the sacred kine 
notwithstanding their descent from Singirishi the soil of Brahma, They arc 
called in the south at least Kasha stall a name which still seems to mark the 
time when they were considered to be of Kasha or Kashmiri origin.' 1 


Sarola.—See Gangdrt. 


Sarwariya.—(A corruption of Sarjnpdri in the sense of livingbeyond 
the river Sarju.) A sub-division of the Kanavjiya. Those in Azaingarh who 
claim to he Sarwariya freely admit that they lost^caste by emigrating from 
the SamarJ In Gorakhpur 3 they admit being a branch of the Kanavjiya , 
But disclaim connection with the Sattddhga and Antcirvedi, who are poor 
and do not scruple to plough. They claim the title of Pvjyamdna as the 
only legitimate objects of worship among men. They are divided into 19 
divisions (pant *) of which the three highest are Garget , Gavtamya and San- 
dilya. The Garga, claim to be the highest, and are called Shukhla, the 
Gantamya take the titlo of Misra, and the Saudilya Tripdthi or Tiicdn. 
These three divisions never use as priests any person but their own relations 
in the main line or their sisters' sons. Those who are not included in the 
19 sub-divisions are called JkUhaha or false. They do not intermarry with 
any of the recognized divisions and these latter never engage as priests 
in temples or in the service of the local gods. But the Jhuthaha who 
embrace these offices are not degraded.. There is another division which 
calls itself Baksariya from the town of Baksar, They will not eat rico 
that is purchased from the market and cleaned by boiling. 9 

1 Ibhetson, j Panjdh Ethnography. section 513. 7 Asiatic Researches, V, 68, 

3 Wilson, Vishnu Fnrdna Preface, LXY1I. 4 Muir, Ancient. Sanskrit Texts, V, 338. 

t> Annals, II, 217. " Sir G. Campbell, J. A. S. Ji., Pfc. II., 1860. 7 Mettle* 
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Chamar. —(Skfc. charma-kdra, a worker in leather.) Properly the caste 
of carriers and tanners : hut all through, the province he is a Held labourer 
and cooly. He does all the rough work in the village and is generally 
obliged to give a certain amount of forced labour {iegdr) . The hides of all 
dead cattle and the flesh of cloven footed animals are his perquisite. The 
flesh of such as do not di vide (he hoof go to the Dom or Bhangi. In return 
for these perquisites he does the cobbling work for the owners of herds, 
finds them in shoes and repairs well buckets and the like. Those who have 
no cattle pay him a grain allowance at harvest for these services. To the 
west of the province there are two divisions of them which do not eat toge¬ 
ther or intermarry, the C/idndaur which does not make, though it mends, 
shoes and which sews canvas and coarse cloth ; and the Jalign which makes 
though it does not mend shoes. Traditionally they have seven subdivisions 
like most of the menial castes : Jatiyn, Kaiydn, Kuril, Ja iswdra, Jhusiya 
(from Jhusi near Allahabad), AzamgarJnya or Birfteriyd and Kori or 
Korclutmra. u These seven do not ear together or intermarry. The Jatiyn 
are chiefly in the north-west: the Dellu territory, Hohilkband and the 
Upper and part of. the Central Dudb arc their seats. The Karydtn are 
ill Bimdelkhaud and Sagar. The JaiswAras meet them in the neighbourhood 
of Allahabad and extend through Jaunpur, Mirzapur and Benares , to the 
neighbourhood of Said pur Bliitri, where they are met bv the Jhmh/as who 
occupy Ghazipur and Bihar. The Azamgarhiyas have their seats in Azam- 
garh and Gorakhpur and the Korin or Korchamras in Oudh, The last are 
generally engaged in the occupation of weaving. Other names are men¬ 
tioned besides these seven, as the Jat lot of Hohilkband ; the Aharwar, 
Sakanvdr and Dakar of the Central Du&h, but as these last avow some 
connection with the Kuril they may be connected with that tribe.” 1 
Besides these are the Mochi or cobbler who is generally a Muhammadan : 
the Karol , a small tribe of shoemakers found in Benares, Bahraich, Btiland- 
shakr and Aligarh, 2 In the Central Du ah the Altar war or A liar bar (who 
take their name from the old town of AMr in Bulandaliahr) are considered 
illegitimate and inferior, and the Jatiya will not eat or intermarry with 
them. Chamdfs are in that part of the country called Khar ail (which is 
the same as beg dr or one liable to give forced labour). In Utah again there 
are the Sahena (who take their name from the town of Sankisa in Farukli- 
abad famous in Buddhist history) the Goliyct and Ch and cry a (from the city 
of Chanderi). In Azamgarh are the Kmaujiya , JDlusiya , J aim dr and 
Tanio. Traditionally the Chamar is the offspring of a Chanddla woman by 
a man of the fisherman caste or of a Vaideha female by a Nisltdda. Their 
connection with bides and dead animals has even in mediaeval times 3 caused 

‘Sir H. M. Elliot, Supplemental Glossary, s-v, " Census Report, North-West¬ 
ern Provinces, 1881, Porm YII1-JJ. ® Wilson, Theatre of the Hindus, I, H5. 
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them to ho considered a degraded class. They appear in these provinces 
now generally to bury their dead. The Charmae of Pliny’s list, have been 
identified with the inhabitants of Cluirma mandat a, a district of the west men¬ 
tioned in the Mahdbhdmta and also in the Vishnu Pur ana under the title 
of Charma khanda} The shoemaker caste is an ancient one. In the 
R&mdyana Bharata places on the vacant throne of Ajudhya a pair of 
B&ma'e slippers and worships them during' his exile. 8 The Vishnu Parana 3 
enjoins all who wish to protect their person never to he without leathern 
shoes and they are also referred to by Manu. 1 Chanidrs have a goddess in 
their caste named Sahja who is worshipped at the Bama Piyala Mela at 
Benares/' There lias recently been a revival among them. Many call 
themselves Raeddsas from their priest and Dhagab or abstainers from animal 
food. They worship the currier’s knife (rdupi.) which is accompanied with 
the sacrifice of a pig which is slaughtered in a particularly barbarous maimer 
and afterwards eaten. 

Chh&ru.—A small tribe of mat weavers found in Bastipossibly allied 
to the Bansphors or other divisions of Boms. Cf. Chhera. 

Chhipi. — [Chhdpnd, to print, Skt. kship, to pour or fix on.) The caste of 
calico printers: found in every district of Meerut, Agra, Rohilkhand, 
Jbansi, Lucknow and Sitapur Divisions ; and in Cawnpur, Banda, Allah¬ 
abad, Basti, Mirzapur, Benares, Azamgarh, Fyzabad, Gonda, ltae Bareli 
nnd Sultivnpur. 7 Ibbefcson 8 classes him with the Dhobi with whom he doet? 
not seem to have any connection in these provinces. 


Chirar.—A clan known as Chohddr in Mainpuri,*as they are employed as 
mace bearers by the Raja. They profess to be Gahlaut R.Vjputs, but their 
-claim to kinship is not recognised by any Rajput clan, and their domestic 
habits are the same as those of the Chamav, and other low' Hindu castes. 
Certain Kayasih families in Mainpuri are known as Chuglmlm&r or tale 
bearers of which the traditional explanation is that they gave information 
to the Chauh&ns that the Cliir&rs were overcome with diink; thereupon 
the Chnuhuns attacked them in that condition, and reduced them to slavery* 
The same story is told of the downfall of various aboriginal tribes such as 
the Bliar, &c. 9 

Chiskti, Chishtiya.—A term including two different classes of people. 
First, an order of Muhammadan Faqu-s founded by Banda Nawdz, who is 
buried at Kalbargah, They are much given to singing and are generally 
Shiahs. The Indian Cliishtis are also said to be. followers of Kliwaja 


1 J. W. McCrlndlo, Indian Antiquary, VI, 342, note. 2 Griffith, It away ana, IT, 453. 
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same as, or a disciple of, Banda Nawfiz. 1 

Chimapaz. — [Chuna, lime j paz Skt, pack, to cook.) A tribe of lime 
burners ; apparently an occupational bra neb of the Kum/idr. In flic IIills 3 
they belong to the Igari or Lohar branches of the Bom. 

Cliunh&r.—(Skt. ckuda-hdra.) [Manikdr.) A maker of glass bracelets 
worn by women. The lac bracelets are made by the Lahhera, The caste is 
art occupational one and much mixed. 

Dabgar. —(Ffesfteld is deafly wrong in deriving it from ddbna to press. 
It comes from Skt. darvakdra, a maker of any spoon-shaped vessel.) The 
caste who make the raw hide jars in Which oil and glii are stored. There 
is a kindred caste called D'hdlgar or slnolcl makers to tlie Hast. 3 Both are 
merely occupational castes and much mixed. 

Dafali. —The musician class who play on the dqf or tambourine. 

Dalai. —(Arabic dal, to direct.) The class of touts and go-betweens who 
flourish in large towns. Captain Temple' 1 gives a. good account of their 
manner of doing business. The Delhi daldl is proverbial— Villi lea daldl 
hah hi dhaui hah hi kangdi, the Delhi tout is rich to-day and poor to-mor¬ 
row; .Vtlli kd daldl hhdvcit, mahh, dihh&veu nnkhdl, tb.6 Delhi tout eats 
maize, and pretends it ks sweet. Their slang notation is aihal, one arma 
in the rupee ; man, two annas ; rdJeh, three annas, four annas, SncM/i 

five annas, Jculangan, six annas, mdjh, eight annas, wan, nine annas, saldh , 
ten annas, dhala , eleven annas, 

Dalera. — {Dallya, a basket.) A class of basket-makers,• day labourers and 
thieves principally found in Bareilly and Tatai. They wander all over 
India for criminal purposes'. They are said to have come from the south 
100 years ago. They are of the Malldh class, but consider themselves 
abovo Xa heirs as they refuse to wash plates. They steal by day, never 
by night, and go about in parties [suhbat) under a head-man ( nmqaddmn ). 
They remain separately encamped till the omen {#hagun) is propitious, one 
jackal Seen in the evening is lucky, two are very inauspicious. When the 
omen is auspicious a goat is offered to their god Gumiya Da mi [do) and 
then each party selects its route. Formerly they used to infest Ondh, but 
now confine themselves to the Nortli-Western Provinces. Few are ever con¬ 
victed. They go to a fair dressed as Th&kurs and Brahmans, The men 
keep the owner of the property engaged and make a boy steal. If the 
lads are caught they never give their correct age or address. The thief 

1 rbbotaon, J 3 at\jal Ethnography, section r>17. s Atkinson, 'Himalayan Q-azclleer , 
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gets a double share of the booty, and most of the gains are spent in drink. 
If a boy is arrested his well-dfcssod companions intercede for liim. They 
often get up a quarrel in a baz&r to give the hoy a chance of stealing. 1 


Dailgi.— {Ddng, highlands.) A small tribe of agriculturists found in ther 
Jhiinsi Division, Etawah, Aligarh and the Tardi, Nesficld 2 classes them 
with Dhangar (qv.J. 

Darzi.—{Pers. darz, A Seam.) The tailor caste : a purely occupational 
caste and much mixed up. Iu (Jarhw&l the Hindu Darzi is known as 
Bora A most of whom seem to l>e of the Dom tribe. Darzis are both Hin¬ 
du nnd Muhammadan. The latter claim the title of Skekh or Khalifa and 
have a fairly good social standing. The Hindd Bar. is, possibly for their 
large reinforcement from among Kiiyasths, are ashamed of the old name 
Sujt and call themselves Darzi . Many call themselves Sribdstab KdyastAs 
from Ddndiya-kherj*. In the Central Duab 1 their divsions are, JRdtkor, 
Mathuriya, Mdhor and Sahsena, The Maker arc often called C/tamarsvjya 
and are debarred from intercourse with the others. Iu Etah they are divid¬ 
ed into Bdtkor and Chatty a. In the vocabulary of Amara Sinha there 
are two words for workers with the needle, one applying to those who con¬ 
fine their attention to darning (the modem Bafugar) and the other to 
general tailoring. The first is tunnavaya and the other sanchilca , a general 
worker with the needle. “The profession of the latter was of sufficient 
importance to necessitate the establishment of a special tribe and a mixed 
class. The lawful issue of Yaisyas by a Sudra woman was according to the 
ancient law book of l/sanas destined to live by it panel were called SaucM 
or needle men . ” s 

DllcLngar.—(Hind dhang, a bill : Skt. dandaka) a tribe principally 
found in Gorakhpur and ’Bihar. They are largely employed in felling 
jungle : they put their hands to any service and are able bodied and well 
conducted.* Colonel. Dalton 7 says that the Klmrnkh or Or don. of Chhota 
Nagpur are the people best known in many parts of India as Dhdngar, a 
word that from its apparent derivation may mean any hill-man, but 
among several tribes of the Southern Tributary Mah&ls the terms Dhdngar 
and Dhdngarin mean the youth of the two sexes both in highland and 
lowland villages, and it cannot be considered the national designation of any 
particular tribe. Saint Martin very doubtfully connects them with the 
Sank Rajputs, the Tang ana of the Mahdbkdrata and the Tanganoi or Ganga- 
noi of Ptolemy. 8 The people known as Dhdngar in the Dubbin, whose 
name is derived by Dr. J. Wilson 9 from Skt. dkenukura, dealer iu cows 

1 Report, Inspector- General, Police, North- Western Provinces, 1S60, p, 125 
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innocent race of people who wander • about with their flocks and herds. 
Their religion, language and manners are to a great extent like those of 
the Kunbi but the temples at which they worship are mere piles of large 
unhewn stones. The founder of the Holkar family of Mdlwa sprang from 
this .race, 

Dh&mik.—(Skt. dhanvxhka, an archer.) A low tribe who act as watchmen 
and general drudges. Their women are employed as raid wives. Williams 3 
classes them with Cham&rs and .gays they are also called DharJcdr , Bdnxphw, 
or Jteis&dh. These tribes may be cthnologically connected with them, but 
they are certainly not identical. The Dhdnuk is primarily a low jungle 
dweller and hunter who is now heing^civilised into village life. He is akin 
to the Ahcrya hut he will eat carcases which the Akerya refuses. They 
are said to have seven subdivisions which have no coimubium and do not 
cat or smoke together. One list 1 gives the names Pawigbada, MaUturiya, 
Katfcariga, Jaimdr, Ma/jahi y JDcgwdr and Chhilatya ; of these MagaJd is a 
Pom subdivision. In the Punjab 4 they are distinguished from, the Ch&hras 
in that while they will do general scavengering they will not remove night- 
soil, and work at weaving. Socially they are on the same level, as neither 
will eat the leavings of the others though each will eat the leavings of all 
other tribes except Sdnsis,not excluding Khatiks. Buchanan says they are 
related to the Kiirmi as any Jaiswar K urmi who from poverty sells himself 
or his children is admitted among tire VMnvk, The JDhmnshka, Dhnmin or 
j Vreiiya Brahmans were probably their original' priests. In the East of the 
Province their divisions are Jaimar, Dhdimk proper, Mag ah' } Dojwdr and 
Chhilatya . 6 In the Central Duab tlieir divisions are Kathariya (makers 
of mats), ILeldj Tarya, DiUdyat, Zogvarsha and Bh&lcara-, 

DMrbi—(Drived by Nesfield from dhdmd, to roar, which is improbable r 
more probably from Skt. d hr id a, impudent, insolent.) A tribe of sin gers and 
musicians. They are also known as Pawariya (from jpdnwara, jodnVy foot, a 
carpet or mat on which they sing and play). In the hills 0 though socially 
ranked with Doms they do not belong to them, for they properly include only 
those Khanyas who have been put out of caste for some offence or other 
and their off spring form a new caste with the addition of the avocation of a 
member. To the East 7 most have become Muhammadans, They are 
much employed by the higher castes because their women are singers and 
musicians. Those who are Hindus eat pork and worship Baudi and Kim 
Thftkur. Among the Minas/ 2)hdrhi } Dholi, Pom or Jdyct is a terra for 

1 Idem Ti 322. 1 Oudh Census Report, 101. 8 Sir H . M. Elliot, Supplemental 
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the bards or minstrels of the tribe. (t On the 12th day after the birth of 
a child the mother receives her final bath before leaving the birth chamber 
and puts on a new wedding bracelet, all the pottery of the household is 
broken up and replaced by a new set: the Panwariya comes uninvited to 
the house with two or three companions of his own class, female as* well as 
male, and sings songs of congratulation to a fiddle called Jcingri and from 
this instrument the caste has been called Kingriya. In return for this they 
get presents of grain, money or clothes. The Dhdr/ti is less specialised and 
more migrating than these. They go from place to place wherever they 
can find employment and sing and play at marriages and sometimes at Hindu 
temples. Their chief instruments are the double drum called ntirdang and 
the turnb(ifa a kind of guitar which is played with the fingers by both men 
and women.” 1 According to Buchanan 2 the men dig tanks and ditches 
and collect firewood. The Panjab Chv.hras or sweepers have a sub-caeto 
called DhdrhiwtU? This seems to be a name for the tribe in Saharanpur, 
Gouda and Jaunpur. 4 

Dhfngar.—A small caste of cultivators and excavators found in Mirza- 
pnr, Gorakhpur and Eallia. 5 Nesffeld classes them with the Dhungar 

Dhobi.— [Dhom y to wash, Skt. dhdo to flow.) The washerman caste. 
He stands very low in the social scale and the low menial castes will not eat 
his leavings. He alone, of the castes which are not outeaste, will imitate 
the Kumhar in keeping and using the donkey. This impurity is of early 
date as Ilaradatta in his note on Apustamba 7 speaks of the Apapatras who 
are those horn from a high caste father and low* caste mother such as a 
washermen: ct for their cooking vessels, &c., areuufit for the use of the four 
castes.” In Garlnval the Dhobi is a Dorn. 8 The Eastern Dhobis are divid¬ 
ed into J lagadhiya, Ajvdhja , Kanavjiya, Beluoar aud Gosar . 8 They 
worship Ram, Tliakur, and Rawat, but do not eat either pork or fowls. 
Some of the western Dhobis call themselves the progeny of Chauhdns, 10 
Banyas and other high castes by washer-women. In the Central Duab they 
are divided into Dariya and KaithiyaP In Azamgarh 13 the Muhammadan 
Dhobis are called Turk. 

Dhuniya. —( Dhunna , to card, Skt. Dhu y to agitate.) The cotton carding 
caste : the Penja of the Punjab : the Pumba of other places : if a Muham¬ 
madan he calls himself Nadddfx if a Hindu- Kundera. In the Duab his 
divisions arc Balya , Dhuna and PathAngori. 

1 Nefifieltl, Brief view, 43. 2 Eastern India, I, 186. s Ibbotaoti, Panidl 
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Dom, Domra.—{Skt. doma) A race o£ outeastes wliicli appears in at 
least two and possibly tliree forms in these provinces. 

First the race of wandering houseless thieves and vagrants who infest 
BiliAr and the districts of the Benares Division. Secondly, the Dom of the 
hills. Thirdly the musician class known as Jjv.m or Uum Mirdsi. 

As regards the first class they are found, in these Provinces in consider¬ 
able numl)ers in Gorakhpur and Basti, and to a less degree in the districts 
further west. They are absolute vagrants, have not even mate or tents to 
cover them like the Stinsi and Hhbtira. They frequent the jungles but do 
not hunt or fish. They live by burglary and stealing, while their women beg 
and prostitute themselves. In dry weather they sleep under trees and in 
the rains and chill of winter they slink to outhouses and any. shelter they 
can get. Their characteristic weapon is the IdnM or curved knife with 
which they arc supposed to split bamboo for baskets which and begging aro 
their ostensible means of livelihood. In cold weather they carry about at 
night au earthen pot full of hot coals which, when they are closely beset, they 
fling with great accuracy at their assailants often causing severe wounds. 
They will cat any sort of garbage and the leavings of any caste, but tbo 
Dhobi. They have a tradition that the Dhobis once practised some great 
fraud on them when they came into contact first: but the idea is more 
probably due to the repugnance common to all Hindus towards the Dhobi 
who is considered defiled by washing the clothes of women after tlieir con¬ 
finements. Their ideas of morality are very lax. Prenuptial infidelity, if 
the paramour be a man of the clan, is permitted : and the same is pretty 
much the case with married women who freely prostitute themselves. While 
a Dom is in jail his wife is always adopted by another mail of the same 
clan. They divide tho country into circles for begging and thieving, c.g., in 
Gorakhpur the river Itohini used to be the boundary between the two clans; 
if one of another clan trespassed on the district of another, lie was promptly 
given up to the Police. They are generally small men with a distinctly 
non-Aryan look, very small black bright eyes aud exceedingly dark skin. 
They never lay a suit in Court and never appeal, They arc very drunken 
and have terrible fights amongst themselves chiefly about women. Most 
old Doms have their scalps and bodies scarred with club wounds, and cuts 
of tho banka knife. It is not easy to classify them because many of tho 
sub-divisions have risen in the social scale and now disclaim the name of 
Dom. 

The regular vagrant criminal Dows are the Mag hay a, who take their 
name from the ancient kingdom of Mag ad ha. They have been identified 
%vitli the Maccocalingac of Pliny. 1 The Doms themselves are perhaps the 

1 J. W. JtlcCrmdle, Indian Antiquary, VI 337 note. 
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_ representation of the Svajpdka eaters of or feeders of ticks' of Manu. 
Attempts are being made to reclaim these Maghuya Dorns both in Gorakh- 
jmr and Bihar, but apparently not with much success. The Maghaya, Dorns 
were in former years notorious for dacoities and road robberies in Gorakh¬ 
pur and the neighbouring districts, but they have now been in a great 
measure brought under Police control. In their present condition they pre¬ 
sent a very close analogy to the Cagots and Caqueux of the valleys? of the 
Pyrenees and the plains of Bretagne Poitou and G uieune and to the Rodiyas 
of Ceylon described by Sir E. Tennent* Besides these are the Kdsh fodUi 
or Benares Dorns who are the most respected. They light funeral pyres 
and often attain considerable wealth from the fees they receive for this duty, 
rphey have so far risen in the social scale that they will not fire brick-kilns. 
Next come the Banwad or rope makers who take their imme from ban the 
iibre on which they work. The Uda are supposed to be another Division. 
They have turned Muhammadans and work as sweepers. The BdnsjjAor, 
or breakers of the bamboo, work in bamboo, and make baskets and thatches. 
Akin to these arc tho Bdnsbimui or weavers of bamboo, who make sieves and 
baskets. The D tar Mr {dAar, rope: bar, maker) is a reformed Bom , that is 
he has left off eating dogs, burning corpses, and other vile occupations and 
lives by working in reed and cane. lie plays a long trumpet {singha) at 
marriages. The Pat an {pat, a leaf) makes tho leaf platters used at feasts. 
The Dhapara are apparently the same as tho Moglaya, Like many low 
races such as the Ceylon Veddahs 8 they have traditions that they are tho 
degraded representatives of some higher caste. They have been identified 
with the Bom Kat-dr ov DomliUr Rajputs of Gorakhpur . 1 Many places in 
Gorakhpur such as Domdiba, Dom in garb, &c., are named from them. Car- 

ys conne ds them with the JDonwdr Rajputs. There are similar traditions 
i&^Gomla 0 of ail Oudh Bom kingdom. They are said to have been ousted 
from the fort of Domiugarh by the ancestors of the present Sato si Rdjas of 
Rudrapur and those of Bansi and Unaula. Similarly the hill Boms claim 
to have been once lords of the country and to have established a leathern 
coinage . 7 

Next come the lull Bom? They are supposed to be relics of tho 
original inhabitants of the country corresponding to the Bhiyar or are 
smelters of Jammu, the Bdtal of the Kashmir valley, the Bern of Ladakh, 
the Newar of Nepal. In Garliwfil they appear to have been enslaved 
by the emigrant Khadyas. Under tire name of Mm. they are described 
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as “ dark in colour, small in 
of a muck lower type than that of the Dogras generally, though one 
sees exceptions due no doubt to an admixture of blood, for curiously 
the separation of them from the ordinary daily life of the others does 
not prevent an occasional intercourse that tends in some degree to 
assimilate the races ” In our Hills the Dm has been recognised as a 
descendant c/f the Dasyits of the Veda, who held upper India before the 
advent of the Ndga or Khasa races. In G arhwal they are artisans and 
■workmen of various kinds, and have none of the vagrant and predatory 
habits which characterise the eastern Maghaiyas. They have various sub¬ 
divisions ; the Koli (who in the plains is a Cham,dr) weave cloth, keep pigs 
and fowl, and work in the fields; the Pamela or Tarnta, who represent the 
Tllather a of the plains, and work in brass*Sopper and gold and also at agri¬ 
culture ; the Lohdr or blacksmith; the Or masons and carpenters ; the D/uir - 
hi or musician . IN ext comes the Bhdl or Bdrya , who represents the TeU of 
the plains makes oil and does field work ; the Chmiy&ra like the Khar Mi 
of the plains is a turner in wood j the lluriya workers in bamboos; th aAgari, 
Agariya miners and smelters, of whom a tribe of the same name and 
engaged in the same trade is found in south Mirzapur, (they take their 
name from Agar Skt. dhara, a mine), the Pahri, Pahriya or Paheri (pphra 
Skt. pr altar a , a turn at watching) village messengers and drudges; the 
Malldh or Dlimar agriculturists; the Darya village sorcerers ; who conjure 
away hail, storms and the like, and receive dues of grain in Jctli (May— 
June); the Chamdr who call themselves Buinimt , and never acknowledge’ 
the name of Cham&r; the BdcU (Skt. vdtlin, a speaker), (whom Nesfield 2 
perhaps erroneously identifies with the Bhdl). He plays on various instru¬ 
ments and sings at festivals, begs from door to door, lampoons people who 
refuse to give him alms and snares fowl and fish; the llurMya (so called 
from the Huruk or Euruka a small drum which he carries) never takes to 
agriculture and wanders about with his women who dance and sing. In 
the plains he has a very low position being generally the nameless bastard 
of some prostitute; the Darzi called also Auji and Suji lives by tailoring 
and agriculture; the Bholi so called from his beating tlie drum called dholak 
by way of incantation to cause spirits and ghosts to enter or leave the 
perso** of any one, and so induce that person to give money to the per- 
f ormfer., The name of Haliya was given ,to those employed aa ploughmen 
and Chysta to the domestic slave who lived on his master’s means and had to 
obey every, order, and eat the leavings. “ Their montane and non-Brah- 
manieal origin is sufficiently shown by the names of the deities worship¬ 
ped By them, Gang't'inath, Bholimath, Mas6n, Khabish, Goril, Ksketrpfd 
1 Drew’s Jura mu, p. 60. * Brief View, 49, 
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Kalbisht or Tvaluwa, Chaumu, Bad Mu, Hand, Latu, Bheliya, 
the Katydrt Rajas, Rdniya, Balehan, Kalchan-bhausl, Chhurmal. Doms 
do not wear the sacred thread or the bracelet {rdkkt) , nor do they have 
caste marks or wear as a rale the top knot ( siJbAa), and in a rough way 
they imitate the customs of the better classes, especially those who liave 
made money in their contracts with Government. Their offerings to deceased 
ancestors (s/midd/ia) when made at all are performed on the amdwas or last day 
of the Knnydgat of Kuiir. The sister's son, younger sister’s husband or son- 
in-law (a curious survival of tho rule of female descent) act as Brahmans 
on tho occasion and receive gifts as such. Doms&xt the flesh of all animals, 
use .their skins, and eat food from nil classes except the Bhangl, Musalmfin 
and Christian. There is.no fixed time for marriage. When an elder bro¬ 
ther dies the younger takes the widow to wife whether she has children or 
not, hence the proverb mal bkir adhari ber> balai b/iir men onahh , when the 
upper walls fall they come on the lower wall, when the elder brother dies 
the burden fails on the younger. The elder brother cannot however take to 
wife the widow of a deceased younger brother, and contracts a stain if even 
her shadow crosses his path. He transfers her to some other of the brother¬ 
hood, but during the lifetime of her second husband, if ho or sho be dissat¬ 
isfied, another may take her by paying the cost of her marriage. This may 
he repeated several times. The prohibited degrees are only a daughter, 
sister, uncle, aunt, brother, and these they cannot eufc or smoke with." 1 

Next come the Dum or Doin'Mir an. The word Mirdsi is derived from 
the Arabic minis , “ inheritance,” in.the sense that this caste are a sort of 
hereditary bards or minstrels to the lower tribes as tb' .BMt is to the Rajputs. 
They are also known as Pakhditaji, from paJchdwaj tho timbrel which they 
play. They sometimes abbreviato the title Mirdsi into Mir as though they 
were Sayyids. The men are musicians and the women dance and sing, but 
they only perform in the presence of females and are reputed therefore to 
he chaste. They are said to eat with and intermarry with tho D/tdrJd, and 
both adopt the common name of kaldwant [kald } skill, in the souse of 
€( accomplished ") or Qaicirdl (one who speaks well). The instruments they 
use are generally tho small drum ( Dholak ) the cymbals ( majira ) or the lute 
made of gourde (Jtingri). They are as a rule Muhammadans and are said 
to have been converted in response to an invitation from the poet Amir 
Khusni who lived in the reign of Ala-ud-din-Khiljt (1295 A. l).). a Tho 
most famous of them in recent times was Raji-ud-danla who ruled tho Court 
ofOudh. 3 

There seems reason to believe that some at least of the gypsy tribes of 
Europe are akin to the Maghaiya Horn and a connection has been traced 

1 Atkinson, Himalayan Qazelteer III, 41& * KosGuld, Bri*fvicv> 44. 

•Slocmau, Jvumty I, LXI, 
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the two languages. 1 cC The word Rom in all the gypsy dialect’s of: 
Europe lias a two-fold meaning signifying" “ man" and “husband n a» 
well as A satisfactory connection has still to be found for it, 

that connected with liibna the incarnate Vishnu of the Hindus being dis¬ 
countenanced by the authority of Professor Aseoli of Milan. By a curious 
and unexplained (coincidence the identical word Horn or Home occurs with 
the meaning of “ man ” in modem Coptic- and according to Herodotus 
(II, 143) belonged also to the language of the ancient Egyptians. Although 
this isolated fact in no way affects the general bearings of the question it is 
worth noting ns an etymological curiosity. It is not improbable that among 
the primitive element of the Aiyan mother tongue may have existed a root 
ro or row expressive of power, the survival of which we can discern in the 
Greek romd strength, the Latin robur a^cl perhaps in tlie illustrious name 
of Home itself." 8 Tliero seems however very little doubt that the word 
Romani is derived from Bom or Domra? 

The Dorn race has produced one great author N&Lkdjf a Vuishnava who 
wrote the Bhalda mala or roll of the Bhagats. lie lived in the reign o£ 
Jah&ngir and was a contemporary of Tula si Has. 

Dus^clh.—(According to Platt* from Skt. possibly due A, to be corrupted : 
ad to eat; possibly Skt. daub sddhilta, a porter.) One o-f the menial castes* 
In the hills they call themselves Kkasiya liiijputs and say they are so called 
because they lived on the borders of Kuinann and GarhwAl, 4 Tlieir special 
objects of worship are three of their ancestors who fell in fight, Rika or RAh 
(who is sometimes confounded with U&hu the demon who seizes the sun and 
moon and causes eclipses); Sales, who is said to have been a Dusidh IUji of 
a place called Sales near Jihuli. He was tilled either by Jawahir Sinli or 
Raja Lorik, The very silly legend is given by Cunningham. 6 There is also a 
curious legend current in the Eastern districts of a clever Busddk girl who 
married a Brahman. 0 They pretend to be descended from the soldiers of 
BMm Sen and are divided into Maghaiya, Kurin , Palwdr and Chhilatya. 
Buchanan 7 identifies them with the Chanddl of Bengal and they are probably 
a branch of the great Dom tribe. They have a curious custom of walking 
through the fire in honour of Raliu to whom kids and young pigs are offered* 
The custom is 8 universal in India and common elsewhere. 

Faqir.—(Arabic faqr, poverty.) A general name for the various ascetic 
and mendicant orders both Hindu and Muhammadan. They “ comprehend 

1 G. A. Grierson, Indian Antiquary XV, 14 sq. XVI 35 sqq. * Edinburgh Re¬ 
view, July .1878, j». 140. 8 G. A. Grierson, Indian Antiquary XV, 14 sq., XVI, 35 

sqq. F. H. Groomc, Encyclojxedia. JSriUaniixs, 9th edition Article “ Gipsies.” C. J. Lcland. 
Academy, 19th June 1875. 4 Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer III, 440. n Archawla- 

gical Report XVI, 28 : XVTI, 144. ** Idem V'lII, 102 7 La stern India 1,178. 

6 Stokes, Indian Antiquary II, 190. Mackenzie, Antiquary till, 6, 8, Walliouse, Antiquary 
VII, 120, sqq. Leviticus X VIII, 21. 2 Kings XXIII, JO, Herklot’a Qdmn-i-Isldm s.v, Mu/iar- 
ranif H, H, Wilson, jEssays s.v, KoU, 




at least three, if not four, very different classes of people. First come the 
religious orders pure and simple. Many oE these are of the highest, respec¬ 
tability *. the members aro generally collected in monasteries or shrines where 
they live quiet peaceful lives, keeping' open house to travellers, training 
their neophytes and exercising a wholesome influence on the people of the 
neighbour hood. Such are many at least of the BairagU and Gmd-ins. 
Some of the orders do not keep up regular monasteries, but travel about 
begging and visiting- their disciples, though even here they generally have 
permanent head-quarters at some village or at some shrine or temple where 
ono of their order officiates. So too the motmsterial orders travel about 
among their disciples and collect the off (‘rings on which they partly subsist. 
There is an immense number of these men whose influence is almost wholly 
for good. Some few of the orders are professedly celibate though even 
among them the rule is seldom strictly observed : b ut most of the Hindu 
orders aro divided into the Smiyogi and Viyogi sections, of which the latter 
ouly takes vows of celibacy, while among- the MusalmAn orders celibacy is 
seldom even professed. Such however as live in monasteries are generally 
if not always celibate. The professed ascetics are called Sddh if Hindu and 
Pir if Musalmdn. The Hindus at any rate have their neophytes who are 
undergoing probation before admission into the order, and these men are 
called Chela. But besides these both Ilindd and Musalm&n ascetics 'have 
their disciples known respectively as SewaJt and Murid and these latter 
belong to the order as much as do their spiritual guides : that is to say a 
Kayafitli clerk, may he a Bairdyi or a Path&n soldier, a Chiahti if they have 
committed their spiritual direction respectively io % a Bairdyi and CMshti 
gum and pir.” “ Many of these ascetics are notoriously profligate debaueli- 
ers who wander about, the country seducing women, extorting alms by 
the threat of curses and relying on their saintly character for protection. 
Still even these men are members of an older which they have deliberately 
entered and have some right to the title which they hear. But a very large 
portion of the class who are included under the name Faqir are ignorant 
men of low caste without any acquaintance with even the general outlines 
of the religion they profess, still less with the special tenets of any particu¬ 
lar sect, who borrow the garb of the regular orders and wander about the 
country living on the alms of the credulous, often hardly knowing the names 
of the orders to which the external signs they wear would show them to* 
belong. Such men are more beggars, not ascetics, and though their numbers 
are unfortunately large we have no means of separating them. Besides tho 
occupations described above, the Faqir class have generally in their hands 
the custody of petty shrines, the menial service of village temples and 
mosques, the guardianship of cemeteries and similar semi-religious offices. 
For these services they often receive small grants of land from the village 
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titivating wliich they supplement the alms and offerings they receive iri 
'avermer a gives a quaint account of the origin of the Hindu ascetic orders, 
lt Tho origin of the faqii’s came from Rhevan (Hivan) whom Ram despoiled 
of his kingdom, at which he conceived such an unspeakable sorrow that he 
resolved to lead a vagabond life and to wander about the world poor, etript 
and in a manner quite naked. Ho found anow to follow him in a coarse 
of life that gives them so much liberty. For being worshipped as saints’ 
they have in their hands all opportunities of doing evil,” 
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Some customs common to most classess of Faqirs may be noticed. Like 
the Hebrew Nazarites 3 they let the hair grow. This is according to the 
precepts of Manu. 4 Many smear themselves with dust and ashes. Accord¬ 
ing to Lang 5 “ the custom of plastering the initiated with clay or filth was 
common in the Greek ns in barbarian mysteries. The idea clearly was that 
by cleansing away the filth plastered over the body was symbolized the 
pare and free condition of the initiate.” Many again bury their dead! 
sitting like the Masamonians as described by Herodotus. 6 

Nesfield 7 gives a useful classification of Hindu religious orders :—• 

A. —Followers of Siva, Gnsdin, Dandi, TridawU, Yagi , Santij/dd pro¬ 
per, Sivdc/idrif Brahmdchdri , Akashmukhi, Urddbdhn, Mauniddsi , Agliori T 
JVdga. 

B. —Followers of Vishnu, Bairdgi, Sri Vaishnava, Bad ha Yallahhi r 
Nirmali, Sukhpanni, Salnami. 

C. —Followers of either Siva or Vishnu hut only according to the teach¬ 
ing of some particular prophet who showed the right way y pantkj to 
worship him *.— 

{a) Saivite in name as well as in character, Gorakhniithi, Bharitari, 
Baitdli Bfiat, Marinehand i. 


{b) Vaishnavite in character but not in name, Baradvat, Bdmanandt^ 
Charanddsi, B.aidusgjanlhi , Kabirpanthi , Dddvpantki, Sad hart- 
pant hi 7 Vddsi, Ndnakpanthi, Akali , Sulhra , Kukapanthi . 

The following are some of the sub-divisions of Hindu faqirs:— 


Aghori, Aghorpanthi.— (Skfc. aghora, not terrific: a euphemistic title of 
Siva.) The class of Hindu faqir now happily nearly extinct wliich used to 
wander about eating filth and human flesh. 8 Their name has been suggest¬ 
ed as the source of ogre. This however probably comes from the Morse 
Oegir the god of the stormy sea in the Edda and this may be derived from 
the same Aryan root as Aghora . 9 

1 Ibbefcaon, Panfdb Ethnography, section 520. s Travels, 165. s Xtmlcrn 

VI, 5 : Evald Antiquities of Israel | 86. 4 VI, 4. n Custom and Myth 

3, 285, II, 229 n. * IV 190. ? Brief Vim, 82. 8 Wilson, Essays, I, 233 sq. 

* Pan jab Rotes and Queries, II, 189. 


Bair&gi,—( Vairdgl ) (Skt. vi-rdga , absence of wordly passion, freedom 
from all desires.) Generally applied to an order of Vaishnava devotees said 
to have been founded by Sri Auand tiro twelfth disciple of Itamauand. 
u They are divided into several sections among- which may be mentioned 
the Rdmanandi who worship Ram Chandra; the Rddka Valabhi who spe¬ 
cially affect the worship of litulha the wife of Krishna; the Nmanandi 
whose chief object of reverence is SAligjrdm; and the Rdindnnji” 1 The 
last take their name from the Vaishnava reformer Ramanuja who flourished 
in the eleventh century. 2 Correctly speaking a Bairdgi is a devotee of Vishnu 
but the term is indiscriminately applied to all sorts of religious mendicants. 
They generally lead a vagrant life and when, married are called Sanjogi. 
The four primary orders of Bair dg is are Rdrndnuji or Sri Vaishnava, Ni- 
m&icaf or Niaibdrak, Vishnu Sivcimi and Mddhavachdri. Each of these orders 
is called a Samprada or sect and all four mess together.” 3 Carnegy 4 gives 
the sects of the Ajudhya Bairdgis as Kirvdni or ** liberated : ” Nirmohi 
or “ free from, illusion” : Rigamhari or “ naked” : Khaki or “ ash besmear¬ 
ed” : Mahilnircdni or i{ specially liberated”: San/.okhi or ee patient ” and 
Kirdlambi “ self-supported. ” According to Nesfield 15 u they tend to be¬ 
come a caste from .an order like the G-usuUis , as like them they are acquir¬ 
ing wealth and influence. They will probably soon recognize marriage as 
the Gusdlns do.” A Hindu traveller' 1 says “ the Bairdgis of Bengal form 
a large element in the population of Brindabau, and their, shaven heads, 
sleek forms and lascivious eyes meet you at every corner, Regarded as 
interlopers they are not looked on with a friendly eye by the Vrijbdshis. 
The one is insincere and mischievous, the other jfmnk and confiding. The 
Bairdgi is as touchy as tinder. He takes lire as quick as his god and a 
pair of black eyes is enough at any time to put mischief in him.” l< They 
are esteemed ft much more gentle sect thau Gusdlns. They object to the 
shedding of blood in any form and consequently never enter military ser¬ 
vice, nor do they take part in the sacrifice of animals. They allow the hair 
to grow and once the vows are taken, it must not be touched. All with¬ 
out distinction rub wood ashes on the body which when they arc naked or 
nearly so gives them a peculiar blue and ghostly appearance. Their fore¬ 
heads are marked with the trident of Siva in white and red, the white 
sides of which frequently extend to the temples increasing the wild effect 
of their general appearance.” 7 Their distinctive mark is a string of 
brown crinkled beads. 

Bharaa.—(Propcrly a pimp.) A class of Gusdins of Bijnor who not 
content with begging alms practise various sorts of tricks and impositions to* 

1 Ibbofcflou, Pctnjdh Ethnojrapfaf, section 521. 5 WiUon, Eseaifs, II, 71 . 

I.^bbmau Sinh, Jhdaitdcha'hr Memo., 18H. f Oudh Gazetteer, I, t 
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They do this in distant districts where they have a chance of 

Gua&m.—(Skt. gosvdmin, master of cows: Nesfield takes go to mean the 
five senses: hence the word would mean .— <l One who lias mastered his senses," 
like Sating dsi.) A Saiva order corresponding in many ways with the Bairdgis 
among Vaishnavag. Like them the Gusdins are often collected in monaste¬ 
ries, while many of them officiate as priests in the temples of Siva. They 
are also like the Bairdgis one of the most respectable of the Iliudu orders. 8 
They have a form of marriage peculiar to themselves, the principal ceremony 
of which is an exclumge of necklaces by the bride and bridegroom and the 
alteration of the bride's name. She generally wanders from place to place 
with her new husband. In Bengal some of these female followers become 
procuresses and others beg for their fdflfl. as the followers of Chaitanya, 3 
Forbes 1 describes a Gusdiu at Brindaban who was said to have Ixien east into 
fire without being burnt, and it was reported that he could tread on water 
without wetting his feet. He was held in high estimation by Ilimmat 
Bahadur. The term Gwtdin is properly apjilied to the spiritual descendants 
of Sankar Acharya who are divided into ten classes (hence called JJasndmi,) 
'firtha, Asrama, Tana, Aranya , Sdrusivati, Puri, Bhdrati , Gin, Jforvata 
and Sag nr a, one of which is attached to his personal name by every member 
of the order. 5 H They ought to live in celibacy, but the rule is' often 
neglected. Another name for them is Sunny<U( in which case only persons 
of the three pure classes are admissible into the order, although there is no 
such restriction in practice now. They are worshippers of Siva and lead 
generally a vagrant life or live in temples dedicated to that god. Their 
leader is a Mahant who is always unmarried and selects his successor from 
among the disciples {chela). Married Samiyasis are called Sanjogi or Gri- 
hasti . The name Gusdin is also applied to the Yaishnava worsliippere at 
Gokul and Brindaban who are followers of Chaitanya Sw&mi of Bengal." 6 
What makes them a caste and not a religious order is that they have ceased 
to be celibate. 7 Their special function, considering them as a caste of’priests 
and not merely as a religious order, is that of serving as priests in Siva or 
less frequently Kali temples. They worship Vishnu at times not lieeause 
they are Gns&ins but because they are Hindus. They are really a Snivite 
order : the initiation is performed on the Sliivarutri: the initiation test is 
the BucLri or Saivitc gagatri and they trace their origin to Sankara Acharya, 
the most fanatical of all Hindu sectaries. 8 The memory of the Gusdin 
body guard of the king of Kanauj is famous. Their chief temple is Eklinga 

> Census Report, North-Western Province*, 18G5, Table, IV, 7. * Ibbetaou, 
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x Udaipur in Mdrwtir dedicated to Siva. Malcolm 1 says that In Con* 
tral India they used always to g “0 armed and in bodies under lenders i( and 
often enforce that charity which others solicit. They are ready to take 
service as soldiers and are brave and faithful. They trade and employ 
themselves in agriculture. They generally come from West HindustAn, 
Some of them lmvo attained high stations/ 1 


Jangama. —(Skt. jangama moving.) An order also called TAngadAari 
from their wearing a miniature ling a on their breast or arm. ,c They ae~ 
knowledge the spiritual supremacy of liasava (Vrishabha) who was minister 
of Bijjala Dcva, Kalaehuri IUja of Kalydna and murdered his master iu 
1135 A.D. Bdsuva wrote the Basava Parana and his nephew the Channa 
Basava Pur ana which are still the great authorities of the scot. They style 
themselves Puritan followers of Siva under the form of a ling a aud all 
others idolaters. They say that they reverence the Vedas and the writings 
of Sankara Aehdrya, but they reject tho Mahabkdrata, Rdmdyana, and 
Bkagavata, ns the invention of Bruhmans. They consider both Sankara 
Achdrya and Basava as emanations of Siva. BAsava himself was a Saiva 
BrAltman and devoted himself to the worship of Siva under the form of a 
ling a as the one god approachable by all. He denounced the Briihmans as 
•worshippers of many gods, goddesses, deified mortals and even of cows, 
monkeys, rats and snakes. He set aside the Veda as the supreme authority 
and taught that all human beings are equal and hence men of all castes and 
even women can become spiritual guides to the Jangama . Marriage is im¬ 
perative with Brahmans but permissive only with the followers of Basava. 
Child marriage is unknown and betrothal in childhood unnecessary. Poly¬ 
gamy is permissible with the consent of a childless wifo. A widow is 
treated with respect and may marry again, though whilst she is a widow she 
may not retain the jacket, perfumes, paints, black glass armlets, nose aud toe 
ring's which form the peculiar garb of the married woman. A Jangama always 
returns a woman’s salutation and only a breach of chastity can cause hoi* 
to lose her position. They are also called Vira Saiva to distinguish them 
from the Arddhya, another division of tho followers of Basava who call 
themselves descendants of BrAhmans and could nut be induced to lay aside 
the Brdhmanical thread, the rite of assuming which requires the recital of 
the gay air i or hymn to the Sun. Hence the Ja'ngamas regard this section as 
idolatorB and reject their assistance. Those who totally reject tho assistance 
of BrAhmans are called Sdurdnya and Visesha. The Sdmdnya or ordinary 
Jangama may eat and drink wine and betel and may eat in anyone’s house 
but can marry only in his own caste. The Tuesha is the guru or spiritual 
preceptor of the rest. The lesser vows are addressed to the ling a the guru and 
the Jangama brother in the faith. The linga represents the deity and the guru 
* Central India, II, 1C& 
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•ho breathes the sacred spell into the ear and makes the neophyte one 
with the deity; hence he is reverenced above the natural parents. The 
lingas in temples are fixed there and are hence called Sthdvira ; the ling as 
of B&sava are called Jangama or u able to move about” and tlie followers 
Jangamas or living incarnations of the linga, The Arddkgas retain as 
much of the Bmhma.nicnl ceremonial as possible; they look down on 
women and admit no proselytes. They call themselves Vaidikas and say 
that the Jangamas are Vedabaligas, The latter declare that every one lias 
a right to read the Vedas for himself and that the Arddhyas are poor blind 
leaders of the blind, who have wrested the scriptures to the distinction of 
themselves and others. The Jang am a worships Siva as Sadashiu the form 
found in Kedir who is invisible, but pervades all nature. By him the linga 
is worshipped as a reliquary and brings no impure thought. He abhors 
Mayd or Kali who is one with Yona and is opposed to licentiousness in 
morals and manners. He aims at release from fleshly lusts by restraining 
the passions; he attends to the rules regarding funerals, marriage and the 
placing of infants in the creed and is as a rule decent, sober and devout. 
Burial is substituted for cremation and Brahmans are set aside as priests/' 1 
Buchanan 2 says that in B hagai pur u they are married and observe the rules 
of purity commonly used by Sddras of the sect of Siva ; that is they eat the 
meat of sacrifices and fish,'drink spirituous liquors and keep concubines. All 
their male children follow their profession which is that of mendicants. The 
women do not beg; the men when they beg sing songs concerning the nuptials 
of Siva and P&rvati, ring’ bells and make various noises to attract notice. 
They wear many beads and have on their head an ornament of brass which 
they call " a temple of Priapus ” {Ho), and it contains an image of the great 
god. They consider themselves representations of the Sun, but worship 
Siva alone. They are followers of Gorakhnatk who was bom of a cow 
impregnated by their god. Gora.ktma.fch is however considered a god and his 
disciples the Jogis are the Gurus of the Jangamas. Their ceremonies 
are performed by BrUhmans of Mithila who are' not degraded. Their 
dead are buried. They would admit proselytes from the highest ranks, but 
afterwards would neither eat in their company nor give them their children 
in marriage.” 

Jogi.—(Skt. yoga, union.) A (t term properly applied to the followers of 
the Yoga or P&tanjala school of philosophy which amongst other tenets 
maintained the practicability of acquiring even in life entire command over- 
elementary matter by means of certain ascetic practices. The practices con¬ 
sist chiefly of long continued suppressions of respiration; inhaling and exhal¬ 
ing the breath in a particular manner; of sitting in 8t different attitudes : of 

* Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer; II, 8G2, sgg. 2 Eastern India, II> 135. 



fixing; the eyes on the top of the nose and endeavouring 1 by force of mental 
abstraction to effect a union between, the portion of vita] spirit residing 1 

in the body and that which pervades all nature and is identical with Siva 

considered as the supreme being and source and essence of all creation." 1 
Besides these comparatively respectable ascetics there are many wandering* 
beggars, fortune tellers, necromancers and rogues of various binds who 
call themselves login, They live by singing and begging. They sing 
songs to Ztiliir pir or the love ballads of Hu* and Ranjha and the heroic 

Sluika of A mar Sinh llathor. They also work as tailors and silk- 

spinners and have several gots with Rajput names such as Chauhdn, 
EachAtodlia> Gahlot &o. These all eat and intermarry with each other 
except in their own got} Many of them are swindlers of a dangerous 
edass. They wander about and make themselves acquainted with the his¬ 
tory and antecedents of any rich family which may have lost a near or 
important relative and personating the absentee readily obtain access to the 
family which results in a general plunder of tho premises and the disap¬ 
pearance of the swindlers. They also pretend to change copper into gold, 
a power which they trace to one of their order in the time of Sultan Al- 
titmish. They are also professional poisoners. They pretend to deal in 
millstones and steal cattle. Maveo Polo 4 mentions the Jogis under the 
name of Ckugki and says “ they are properly Abraiaman ( Btahmani ) but 
they forpi a religious order devoted to the idols. They are extremely long 
lived, every man of them living to 150 or 200 years. They eat very little 
but what they do eat is good, rice and milk chiefly. And these people make 
use of a very strange beverage : for they make a* portion of sulphur and 
quicksilver mixed together and this they drink twice every month. Tins they 
say gives them long life/* Bernier 5 mentions the same custom. 

Kanphata.— [Kdn, ear, phatd, torn.) A elassof Jogis whose chief seat 
is Dhinodar on the edge of the Ran of Cutch. They wear brick dust coloured 
garments and are remarkable for the large earrings of rhmocerous horn 
agate or gold, worn by them, and from which they are named. They fol¬ 
low the Tnntrika ritual which is distinguished by its licentiousness. Both 
tho lingo, and the yoni are worshipped by them and they declare that it is 
unnecessary to restrain the passions to arrive at release from metainp- 
eychosis. They are the great priests of the lower Suktl form of Bhairava 
and even of the village gods. They eat flesh and drink wine and indulge in 
the orgies of the left handed sect. Departing from the original idea of the 
female being only the personified energy of the male, she is made herself 
the entire manifestation and as in the case of Durgfi receives personal, wor¬ 
ship to which that of the corresponding male deity is almost always 
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1 They trace their origin to Dharmantftha who is said to barer 
been one of the 22 disciples of Muehhendranatha or Matsyenran/itka among' 
whom was G orakhnutha one of the most celebrated of (he nine ndlhus or ascet¬ 
ics of ancient India. The Nepalese make Mnchhendra the same as Aryii- 
valokitesvara Padmaptini Bodhisatva. Gorakhn.itha is said to have lived 
in Nepal in the time of lUja B a rad ova or Baladeva about the 5th or 6th 
Century. 1 Buchanan 1 alleges that the Kanphatas are in reality tho same 
as the Kapdllkas the members of which sect principally worship Bkairavn 
although they keep it secret. They are so called because they drink out- 
of human skulls (iapdl). “They say they are not allowed to marry, but 

may communicate with whatever woman they please. ” Hiouen Thsang 
and before him Varaha Mihtra, who lived in 6th century, show that they 
had a knowledge of tins sect who they <4*1 lege were so called because they 
wore about their persons a death’s head which they used as a drinking 




Kliappariya. —( Khappar, the begging dish.) A small beggar tribe in 
Bahraich . ft 

Malukdasi.—A division of Ramanandi Vaisbnavas who take their name 
from Malukdas fifth in descent from Ramanand who is said to have lived 
in the time of Akbar. Their principal establishment is at Kara Mnhikpnr 
in Oudh and subordinate monasteries at Ajudbya and Lucknow, the last 
founded under the patronage of Asafuddaula. 6 

Iffunrchira.— (tfunr, head, chWtid, to rend.) A class of faqirs in Agra 
who tear their foreheads with a nail to extort alms. 7 


SAdh.—(Skt. sddkii, pure, saint-like). A class- of 'Hindu Unitarians 
found principally in the Central Du&b. About 1600 S. Birbhan of Bijesar 
near Narnaul received a miraculous communication from Udhadus teaching 
liim the particulars of the religion now professed by the Sddhs. Udlutd&s 
gave at tho same time to Birbhan marks by wliich he. might know him at his 
reappearance—1st, that whatever he foretold should happen : 2nd, that no 
shadow should be cast from his figure: 3rd, that be would tell him his thoughts: 
4th, that be would be suspended between heaven and earth : otb, that he would 
bring the dead to life. Their sacred book {pothi) is written in rural (pan- 
cart) Hindi. They utterly reject and abhor all kinds of idolatry and 
they liave little respect for the Ganges. They are pure deists and have 
often been compand to Quakers. Orfiaments and gay apparel of every kind' 
are strictly prohibited: their dress is always white: they never make any 
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obeisance br * mldn. They will not take ail oath, but/ solemnly affirm.- 
They profess to abstain from all luxuries, such as tobacco, p6n, opium 
and wine. They never have a ndch or dancing. All attack on man or 
beast is forbidden except in self-defence, when resistance is allowed. Industry 
is strongly enjoined. They take groat care of their poor and infirm 
people. To receive assistance out of the sect {panth) would be considered!, 
disgraceful and render the offender liable to excommunication. All parade 
of worship is forbidden, but sacred prayer is commended. Alms should- 
be given in. an unostentatious mauuer. The duo regulation of the tongue 
is a religious duty. Their chief seats are Delhi, Agra, Jaipur and Tarukh- 5 
abad, but there are several of the sect scattered over the country. An 
annual meeting takes place at one or other of the cities above mentioned 
at which the affairs of the community are settled. They are an orderly, 
well conducted people, chiefly engaged in trade. Their meeting houses 
are known as Jimlaghar. .Each member contributes flour, milk, ghi and, 
sugar according to his means: this is made into bread and distributed 
at the Jtiminghar with a loving cup of sherbet. Immorality involves 
excommunication. All useless expense in marriages, polygamy and widow 
marriage are prohibited. 1 

Sanny&si.— (Skt. sawtydset, abandonment of the world.) A word which 
originally means “ the ascetic stage of life through which every Brahman 
must pass/'* But as commonly used it corresponds among the followers of 
Siva with Bairagi among the followers of Vishnu, and is as indefinite in 
its meaning. It is indeed specially applied to thft 'Tridandi Jtamduvjas, a 
Vaishnava sect, but it is also used to include all Saiva classes of ascetics 
except perhaps the Jogi ” z Tiie Usual circumstances under which a mail 
takes the vows are given in a verse quoted by Nesfield —Ndri mm, gfulr. 
mmpaMi nasi, Mund murdt bhae samiydsi •(when a man's wife dies and he 
hoses his home and property, he shaves lus head and becomes a Santiydsi ), 

The Sannymi attempts by thought to be absorbed into the soul world : 
to die while yet alive in the body by completing his return to Brahman. 3 
Ward 4 says that "they are not much honoured by their countrymen, 
They smear their bodies with, the ashes of eowdung, wear a narrow cloth 
tied with a rope round their loins and throw a cloth dyed red over their 
bodies. The artificial hair worn bymome of these persons reaches down to 
their feet and is often clotted with dirt till it adheres together like a rope. 
Some tie the teeth of swine as an ornament on their arms and others travel 
naked. The respectable Sannydsn profess to live in a state of celibacy, eating 
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neither flesh nor fish nor anointing their bodies with oil,” A Sunnyd.fi is 
supposed not to dio in reality, but to be in a sort of trance, and hence bis 
body is buried, not burnt. It is only when a Brahman becomes a Sannydsi 
that he can dispense ^vith his top knot [sikha) or the sacred, thread. Some 
SnnnyiUis allow all their hair to grow: some shave off all including the 
sikha. Those latter are the more orthodox. 1 Rajendral&la Mitra, asserts 
that, the figures in the Buddhist tope at Sanchi usually called JDasym are 
really Sannyusis* According to some authorities a the order of the real 
Sannydsls is open to Brdhrnans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas: according to others 
to Brahmans alone. “ It may l>e entered at any time after the completion 
of the ceremony of investiture with the sacred thread. The Sanuydsi is 
bound to keep the vow of chastity and to renounce all business. The Gostnns y 
on the contrary, receive among their number Sndms also and' women who 
have no right to become Sunny,isis. ,f Sannydsis bury their dead facing* 
east or north-east in a sitting posture, with the .arms and head resting cm 
a T shaped couch, as this is their way homewards, t login bury their dead 
facing east. 

Nesfield* gives an elaborate account of the ceremony of initiation which 
is generally the same in all the orders except that they have each a different 
formula recited at initiation {gayatri). The first is the initiation to the 
Vanaprastha or anchorite stage. This takes up two days : members of the 
order are summoned; tbe disciple’s gum introduces him ; holy water or 
water offered at the tutelary shrine of the order is thrown on his head. 
He is then shaved by a barber, only the tuft {sikha) being left; be is then 
congratulated and blest by the members of the order; appropriate texts are 
recited in his ear by the guru , and if he does not already belong to one of 
the twice-born castes a cord (■ ianeo ) is put on him, a large sweetmeat, is then 
divided amongst tbe assembly and tbe candidate eats the leavings of his 
guru, an act by which he abjures his former caste. From this day he is consi¬ 
dered a Brahman. Next day the guru, not the barber, shaves off the tnft and 
the sacred thread is cut in pieces and discarded. This means that lie has 
ceased to 1x3 a Brahmachdri and become a Vanaprastha or forest recluse, 
To make him a full Sannayasi he must undergo the ceremony called Tijaya 
homa or the oblation of victory. It consists in the usual homa thrown upon 
consecrated fire. It implies the entire dedication of the soul to the flames 
of ascetic devotion, the complete victory over all earthly passions. Such is the 
efficacy ascribed to this rite that the bodies of those who have performed it 
are not burnt after death, as is usual with other Hindus, hut are either buried 
in the earth or thrown into some river, the Vijaya homa being looked on as 
a sort of cremation ceremony. - 
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‘Nizdm-ud-din Ahmad in the TalaJcdfA-AIcbari describes a terrible fight 
between a body of. Jogis and Sanity d$U at Thanesar in the presence of the 
Emperor Akbar, when the Jogis were defeated. 1 


Sllthra Shhhi.—Art order 6f Sikhs founded by a Brflhman called Siieha 
under the auspices of Guru Ilarrae. Wilson says they look up to Tegh 
Bahadur, the father of Guru Govind, as their founder. 3 The Census records 
a few in Bijnor. 3 Ibbetson says that they are notorious for gambling, thiev¬ 
ing, drunkenness and debauchery and lead a vagabond life, begging and 
singing songs of a mystic nature. They wear ropes of black wool on the 
head and neck and beat two small black sticks together as they beg. 

TJcklsi.—(Skt. udds, to set aside.) A Sikh order founded by Sri Chand, 
the eldest son of Baba Nanak, and excommunicated by the second Guru 
Amardiis, They are to the Sikhs what the Baivogis are to the Hindus. 
They wear only a rag, which barely answers the purposes of decency; they 
own no property, not even brass vessels, have no prejudices as to food, and 
will eat anything cooked by Sikh or Hindu families except meat, which they 
have abjured. Their total absence of clothing is compensated for by wood 
ashes. They never return to the wovld and have no monasteries. They 
have never been suspected of crime. In the hills they are usually con¬ 
nected with the establishments at Debra Dun and Srinagar.* 

The following are some of the orders of Muhammadan Facjfrs; — 

Chisti, Chislitiya. —These include two different classes, one the followers 
of Banda Nawaz, who is buried at Kalbargah; they*ate much given to sing¬ 
ing and are generally Shiahs. The Indian C/iis/dis are also said to l>e 
followers of Khwaja Mmn-ud-din of Chisiit who died in 171 Hijra and 
was perhaps the same man as, or a disciple of, Bandanawaz. 5 

Jalali.—They are followers of Snyyad Jalal-ud-dm Bukh&ri. 3 They 
wear a woollen head dress or one of thread of various colours and carry a 
club on the right upper arm. They have a scar made by the application, of 
actual cautery, “ for it is customary among the household of this tribe at 
time of making them fagitrs to form a match of cloth, light it and mar 
them on the arm with it.” 

Itadari, Mad&riya.—These are followers of Zindah Shah Madar, the 
saint of Makhanpur, in the Cawnpur district. “ His name was Bdziuddm 
Shah and he was a converted Jew who .was born at Aleppo in 1050 A.D. 
and is said to have died at Makhanpur at the mature age of 383 years after 
expelling a demon named Makliandeo from the place. He is supposed by 
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some to be still alive (whence his L'ainc), Muhammad having given him 
the power of living without breath. Xlis devotees are said never to be 
scorched by fire and to be secure against venomous snakes and scorpions, 
the bites of which they have power to cure. Women who enter Ins shrine 
are said to be seized by violent pain as though they were being burnt 
alive.'” 1 General Cunningham 8 makes out that Madar enme to Mnkhan- 
pur in 14IB A.I), in the reign of Ibrahim Shah Slump of Jauupur. 
He is equally popular with Hindus and Muhammadans. The palan¬ 
quin bearers in the North-Western Provinces are very fond of shouting- 
out his name as they pass through jungly places as a call for help. The 
following account of Sldib Maditr was furnished through Mr. F. N. 
Wright, C.S.jby the present manager^ the shrine at Makhanpnr f ‘ Slisih 
Maclfir had 1442 khalifas or assistants, but no daughter. He adopted. 
Sayyad Abu Muhammad Khw/ijn Irghawan, Sayyad Abu Tur&b KhwSja 
Mansur and Sayyad Abul Hasan Khwfija Taipur. These persons were 
bis nephews. He brought them from the town of Junar in the province 
of Ilalab : and his tomb is in Makhanpur in tlve Cawnpur district: and 
his descendants arc still in existence. Sayyad Abu Muhammad Khwaja Ir- 
gawnn’s descendants, the family of Khwaja Hand, were always noted for 
proficiency in learning, religion and worship. Besides these whom he ad¬ 
opted he brought Sayyad Muhammad Jarnnluddin Jannmn Jauti, who is 
usually called Jamanjati, who is buried at Hilsa near AzirndMd, He 
brought him with his younger brother Sayyad Ahmad from Baghdad. 
Both these were nephews of the saint Ghau-s til-Azam and he made them, 
his assistants. With Jamanjati came two other brothers Mir Shamsuddia 
and Mir Buknuddin. These were also nephews of Ghaus-ul-Azam. Their 
tombs are in Sliekhpur Dharmsala in the Cawnpur district, kos north of 
Makhanpur. Jamanjati was also a very accomplished man and thousands 
of persons benefited by him. His sect arc known as the Bite ana: thou¬ 
sands of these are still in Hindustan and the Pan jab arid are called Malang, 
Among the assistants of Shah Madiir, Qazi Mahmud, son of Qazi Hamid, 
whose tomb is in Kantut in Navvubgaiij, Bflra Banki, was a great worker of 
miracles. His followers arc known as Tdlibdn* Kapiir J s name was 

Abdul Gkafur. His tomb is in Gwalior and-he was an assistant of Qazi 
Hamid and Gbizi Mazbar Gala Slier.' 04zi Mazhai* was the most learned 
disciple of Shftli Madar. His tomb is in Miiwar in the Cawnpur district. 
Q&zi Shahabuddin Sliamsnmar of Daulatabad was a famous learned man 
in the time of Sul Ian Ibrahim Sharqi of Jannpur. Another khalifa of 
this family was known as Purknl-i-atisb. His tomb is in Baragan. These 
four, namely, Abu Muhammad Jamanjati, Q.nzi Mazhar, Q/jzi Mahmud, were 
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rrwst distinguished o£ all the khalifas in the time of T&j Mahmud. 
Most of the dargafi at Makhanpar was built in the time of Shah/ibuddin 
ShahjahAn, Kiug- of .Delhi. Finally Sayyad Tamizuddin Ahmad was a 
noted man in this family. The descendants of Sayyad Abu Turab and 
Sayyad Abul Hasan arc known as Khddim. The family of Qh/A Mazhar 
are known as Ashxqan, or lovers. Other famous tombs, those of Mufti 
Sayyad Sadar Jab an and Mauluna Hisamuddin arc in Jaunpur and Mir 
Muizhusen Ballchi in Bibir; and Shamsndbi’s tomb is in Lucknow, Abdul 
Malik’s in Bahraieh, Sayyad AjmalV in Allahabad, Shelda Muhammad 
Jhanda in Bndaun, Sayyad Ahmad Badiapaima in Klmluaban, Sayyad 
Muhammad’s in Kalpi, Shah D&ta in Bareli, Maul Ana Sayyad Ruji in 
Delhi. The date of the death of Shah Madir is 17 Jamadiuluwal 838 
Hijri. II is tomb was built by Suit An Ibrahim Slinrqi of Jaunpur under 
the superintendence of the nephew of Sayyad Sadar Jahan. The other 
building date from the times of Akbar, Shahjahiin and Aurangzeb.” 

Malang*. —A branch of the McuUri (qv.) l< Their dress is the same as that 
of the Mttharraw Halting feujir.H except that they wear the hair of the head 
very full or it is matted and formed into a knot behind. Sometimes they 
\vind some sort of cloth round the knot. Some of them tie round the 
waist a chain or thick rope and wear a very small loin cloth. Wherever 
they sit down they hum the dhuni fire and sometimes rub the ashes over 
their bodies,” 1 

Naqsllhandiya, —Are followers of Khwuja PjrJVt'uhmmad Naqshband, 
also known as Baha-ud-dln. They are characterised by carrying each a 
lighted lamp in their hands and going about by night singing verses contain¬ 
ing expressions of honour to their teachers, glory to God and eulogiums to 
the Prophet. 2 They worship by sitting perfectly silent, and motionless 
with bowed head and eyes fixed on the ground/* 

Plrzfida.— (The offspring of a pit or holy man.) A term very loosely 
used, but usually in the sense of a devotee of the five great saints (paneA- 
pin) of Upper India, whose names are generally given ns GhAziuiiyan of 
Bahraieh : Pir Hath ill, sister’s son to Ghazimiyan : Pir Jalll of Lucknow : 
Pir Muhammad of Jaunpur and Shah Mina of Lucknow. In the hilla 
the Pii's are MusalmAn Jogis of a semi-Hindu origin, Kalu Shahid is 
named after one of them. 4 

Qadiri.—The followers of the celebrated Abdul Qddir who is known as 
Jihml, Gilani, Jili, Pir-i-dastgir and Ghnus-ul-uzam, Muhi-ud-din, of whom 
many miracles are recorded. He was born at Gihm or Jdan in Persia in. 
1078 A.D., died in 1166 A.D. and was buried at Baghdad where he held the 
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place of guardian of Abd Ilamfa’s tomb. 1 They sit for hours repeating th6 
following; declaration “ Thou art the guide, thou; art the tmth, there is none 
but thee \ }>i Their dress is white, green or coloured with red ochre. 3 


Gadariya.-— • {Gddar, a sheep, Sift. g&ndh&ra, Kandahar.) The shepherd 
and goatherd tribe found all over the provinces except in Kuraaun. Their 
sub-divisions according to Sir H. M. Elliot* are Nikho,r i Tatelha or Paohhd(k\ 
Chak, Iibengar , Jiureyiya and Jihayatar. They hold no intimate connection 
with each other, the most liberal relaxation of this social bondage beiug that 
the Nik/tar and Dkmgar smoke together. In the Central Duftb they have 
other divisions G/ios, Katari and Dh u&ar, They practise widow marriage like 
Aldra, J&ts and G a jars. They have a tradition that they are descended from 
an outcasfce Kunni. Williams 5 ie alnrmst certainly wrong in' making the 
Musaluir a sub-caste of Gararigas, In some districts they are considered so 
low that no respectable Hindu will drink water from their hands, but in 
others they rank in this respect with Kah&rs. 6 The family of Ilolkar are 
of the Dkmigar or Gadariya class. 7 

Gaddi. —A tribe resembling the Gkosi (qv.) now mostly Muhammadans, 
among whom they rank low, and the word is commonly used of converted 
Hindus, which true Musalrnans consider a term of reproach. The women 
are said 9 to bo notorious for immorality and the men for the filthiness of 
their persons and stupidity. There seems no ground for connecting them, 
as Nesfield 1 does, with the Gadiya, Gidiya or Gandila , who are pure vagran ts 
of the Sansi typo. They are more probably of Alnr origin. In Kashmir 
they are said to be closely allied to the ordinary PahAri. 10 

Gamela. —( Gam/tela .) A clan said in Unao to be illegitimate descendants 
of Miihror Tkakurs by an Ahir woman. They are said to be found largely 
in Rohilkhand (but the last Census gives them only iu Sbahjah&npur) and 
to be excellent cultivators. They do not wear the cord or take the title of 
Sink and marry solely in their own clan. 11 Nesfield 13 calls them a sub-caste 
of Kami. 

Gandharap,~-(Skt. gcmdkarva > demi-gods of Indra's heaven, the min¬ 
strels of paradise.) A class of singers atid dancers found in Mirzapur, 
Benares and GMzipur. 18 INestield 11 classes them with the Katie/tan. 

Gandhi. —(Ski g&ndhika) A distiller of essences and perfumes ; one of 
the occupational castes ; they are distinguished from the Attar , a dispensing 
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t, mid the Pdhsari, from whom the drugs are booght. Curiously 
enough the last census 1 gives them only in Benares and Faiz&bad, but 
they are found in all large towns. 

G&r&. — (Gama, to bury.) A clan found in the Meerut division; said to take 
their name from their practice of burying their dead. They call thorn selves 
tiotabans Rajputs from Nogra Bambera, west of Delhi, whence they say they 
were colonised by Akbar. Sir H. M. Elliot thinks they have some Rajput 
blood. One set of them in Saharanpur have intermarried with Sayyads. 
They are good culti valors, but very quarrelsome. The native proverb runs 
that a Crura is as great a nuisance in a village as thorns in a field (gduv 
men Gur<X kktt men j'hard) .* 

Ghar&mf.— (Ghar, house; kdnti, engaged in.) An occupational caste of 
thatoliers. In the Pan jab they are mostly Jhlmcartt . Here they area 
mixed class mostly Chamars. 

Gharuk, — A tribe who livo by agriculture, fishing and service » found in 
Ilardoi, Khera, Gonda and Gbdaipur. 8 Nesfield 1 perhaps erroneously classes 
them with the Chain j they are naoroprobably a. sub-tribe of Kuftdr and sup¬ 
ply most of our bearers. 3 

Ghasiya.— (GkAs, grass.) An aboriginal tribe south of the Son river in 
Mirzapur ; at present their cliief occupation is making a peculiar kind of 
drum known as mandat. 

Ghasiyftrn. — (Skt. yhAm, grass; h dr aka, an agent.) The class of grass- 
cutters : most of them are Chamars. The Khar kata of Bahraich 9 seem to 
be the same. They are mostly Muhammadan. (Jlmindrs. 

Ghogh. —A tribe of rope makers in Allahabad. 7 

Ghosi.—(Skt. ghosha, rt. ghush, to shout.) The herdsman tribe : they are 
found in the Meerut Division except Dehra Dun; Agra except Eta wall and 
Farukhabnd ; llohilkhaud except Bilibhit ; in .Tlidnsi: also in Mir/.apnr, 
Benares, Almora, Tardi, Unao and Bahraich. H They are Muhammadan Ahlrs, 
and one of the Hindfi subdivisions of the tribe in the Central Duib is called 
by this name. Their women dress like Hindus.® They are notorious for 
dirt and stupidity. They arc closely allied to the Gaddi (q.v.). 

GolcLpural).—A tribe of excellent cultivators in the Agra district: they 
are said to he Sanddh Brahmans and trace their descent to one Galib (mV) 
Rishi, who was married, some say to a low caste widow, others to Sukseni, 
daughter of the Chandrabans Raja Chandra Sen. The Khairagarh branch 

1 Census Report, North- Western Provinces, 1881, Form VIII-B. 2 Sir EL AI. Elliott, 

Supplemental Glossary s.v. : Census Report, North-Western Provisoes, 1805, I, App. 7. 

* Census R&pdrt, North-Western Provinces, 1881, Form VIIJ*B. * Brief View, 10. 

* Oud.h Gazetteer, .1, GOG. u Census, North- Western Provinces, 1881, Form VIIl-B. 

7 Census Report, North- Western Provinces, Form Vllt-B. 8 Census, North- 

Western Provinces, 1881, Form V1I1-B. k lieaila, Notes, 16. 
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are alleged to be in sdme way” 

connected with carpenters.' 

Gond.—(The name probably means inhabitant o£ Cauda or western 
Kosalaaccording to Hislop konda , which in Telegu means mountain ; 
according to others a contraction of govinda , cow-keeper.) A famous race of 
whom, the last census show's only a few in Lnlitpur. Lassen identifies them 
with the Kandaloi or Kondaloi of Ptolemy r but Col. Yule points out that 
Kuntaladesa and the Kuntalas appear frequently in lists and inscriptions as 
inhabiting the country of which Kalydn was irr after days the capital.* Abul 
Fazl in his Akhamdvm 4 calls them “ a numerous race of people who dwell 
in the wilds and pass most of their time in eatiug and drinking and the 
procreation of children and Akbar knew nothing of them, but os u a 
people who tame lions so- as to make tt&m do anything they please and 
about whom many wonderful stories are told.” 5 They were driven out of 
Lalitpur by the Chandels. 0 

(For details about this tribe see Dalton, Descrijrfive Ethnology: Cent rat 
Provinces Gazetteer: Forsyth, Highlands of Central India ,) 

Gorcha.—A fishing and mat-making tribe in Klieri. 7 Nesficld® classes 
them with the Chain. 

Gujar.—(Skt. gurjara, Gujarat, the country of therr supposed origin r 
Nesficld takes it from gockar, cow grazer : a Balm® gravely derives the name 
from gajar , carrots, because this tribe feeds its cattle on this vegetable.) 

An agricultural and pastoral tribe in the western districts. They arc 
identified by Cunningham 10 with the Kuxhdn, Yu ch i or Tochati, a tribe of 
eastern Tartars. About a century before Christ their chief conquered 
Kabul and the Peshawar country : while his son, Hfraa Kndphises, so well 
known to the numismatologist, extended his sway over the whole of the upper 
Panjab and the banks of the Jurana as far down as Mathura and the Yin- 
dhyas : and his successor,the no less famous king Kanishka, the first Buddhist 
Indo-Scytliian prince, annexed Kashmir to the kingdom of the Toohari, 

These Tochari or Kushan are the Kaspeiraei of Ptolemy : and in the 
middle of the 2nd century of our ora Kaspeira, Kasyapapura or Multan was 
one of their chief cities. Probably about the beginning of the Sid century 
after Christ the attacks of the White Huns recalled the last king of the 
united Yuchi to the west, and he left his son in charge of an independent 
province whose capital was fixed at Peshdwar': and from that time the 

* Sir II. M. Elliot, Supplemental Glossary: Census Report, North-Western Provinces, 

18G5, App. GO. s Cunningham, Arckmoloyieal Reports, IX, 351. » J. W. MoCrin- 

dle, Indian Antiquary, XIII, 301. * Dowson’s Elliot, VI, 30. HUadwir, 

Ayin-i-Akbari, II, 5‘J. H Gazetteer, North-Western Provinces, I, 851. J Census, 
North-Western Provinces, 1881r Form VIII-H. "Brief l'ien<, 10. 9 Census 

Report, 1805, 1, App. 63. 10 Archaolopical- Reports, II, 61 j. Ibbotson, Pavjdb 
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,im their origin from Dholpur. They 





Yrichi of Kdbul are known as the great Yuchi arid those of the Panjflb as 
the Kator or little Yuchi. Before the end of the 3rd century a portion of 
the Gtijars had begun to move southwards down the Indus and were shortly 
after separated from their northern brethren by another Indo-Scythian wave 
from the north. In the middle of the 5th century there was a Gujar 
kingdom in south-west Rajputaua whenee they were driven by the Balas 
into Gtijarnt ; aud about the cild of 9th century Alalchana the Gujar king 
of Jammu ceded hike present Gourdes corresponding very nearly With the 
Gujar&t district to the King of Kashmir.” 

Mr. IbbetsOnG description of the Grijar 1 applies to the race in these 
provinces, “ He is a fine stalwart fellow of precisely tlie same physical type 
as the J6t: and the theory of aboriginal descent wliieh has sometimes been 
propounded is to iriy mind conclusively negatived by his cast of countenance, 
He is of the same social condition. as the Jut or perhaps slightly inferior, 
hut the two eat and drink together in common without any scruple, and 
the proverb says 1 The Jrit, the Giijar, Ahir and Gola are all four hail fellows 
well met/ ” In Kashmir 2 the race is described as Aryan, “ but their coun¬ 
tenance cannot be called high Aryan : their forehead is narrow : they want 
the well formed brow of the finer races. The lower part of the face id 
narrow too, but the nose has always something of the curve as is often seen 
in Aryan nations. Some I met with had lighter eyes than are common 
among the other tnbes of the country, and generally their beard was scant. 
In figure they are tall and gaunt, in motion slow and ungainly, They are 
rather surly in disposition having that kind of independence which consists 
in liking to be left alone and to have as little a% possible to do with other 
races. "When however one does come in contact with them they are not 
bad to deal with.” In those Provinces they have always been known as 
cattle thieves and as a turbulent race always ready for violence and out¬ 
rage. Tlieir conduct during the Mutiny in the Meerut Division illustrated 
this. Babur 3 iuhis memoirs describes how the commnnder of the rear guard 
took a few Gujars who followed the Camp, cut off tlieir heads and brought 
them in. The G&jars 4 of Pali and Palial became exceedingly audacious 
■While Sher Shah was building Delhi, so he marched to the bills, and expel¬ 
led them that “not a vestige of their habitations was loft.” Jahangir 1 * 
remarks that the Gtijar* live chiefly on milk and curds and seldom cultivate 
lands j and Babar says 6 “ every time that I have entered Hindustan the 
Jats and Gitjars have regularly poured down in prodigious numbers from 
their hills and wilds to cany off oxon and buffaloes. These were the wretch¬ 
es that really inflicted the clricf hardships and were guilty of the severest 
oppression in the countiy. ” 

1 Var\jdb Ethnography, section 481, * Drew, Jummoo 109, sfa * Dowhoiv’s 

Elliot IV, 231-210. IV, 477. 3 Idem, VI, 303, • Leyden’s 
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these Provinces they do not as a rale claim to he Rajputs, but say 
that they are descended from a Rajput father and a Sudra woman, who 
some say was a Charaarin. 1 The Kalian, branch in Muzaffarnagar claim 
descent from Kalsa a lUjptit chief. “ The Rdwal Gujars of Panipat say they 
are descended from a Khokhar Rajput (a clan which has been considered 
the same as the notorious Ghakkar) : the Chhokar from a Jddou : the Cha- 
mdyan from a Voniar : the Kuhiydn of Kairana and the Mdvi from a 
CkaufavA : the Pil'w&n from a Pundir : the AdMm from a Baryhjar : and 
the JBhaUi from Itdja Kansal a Bhatti R&jpdt from Jaisalmor. The Gujars 
are spread all over the Delhi territory, the Upper Du6b and Upper Rolril- 
thanrl and enumerate 8t different tribes. In Delhi the chief tribes are the 
Gkam&yan, Khatdna -, Khare, Banoi, Chhokar and Rdwal. In the Dual) 
Sttiul, B aisle, Mdvi, Rabin, BkaUi, Jjasauni, Bahsar, Bede, Jindhar, 
JPUiodn, Batdr, AdMm, Ckechi, Kalsiydn, Remain, Khare, JNdgH, Cholkand, 
Badh&na, Kusrne, Ranee, Khhbar,, Mvndctn., Kaddhan, Tanhar, (xorri, 
Kandm. In Rohilkkand Bat,dr, Khuhar, Khare, Jdtll, Mote, Surddne, 
Pur bar, Jindhar, Mahainsi and Kit, sane. All these tribes intermarry on 
terms of equality, the prohibited gobs, being’ only those of the father, 
mother, and paternal and maternal grandmother . >}ti 

Raja Lachhman Sink’ remarks that their customs and manners.are so 
different from those of the other Hindu tribes that there is good ground 
for conjecture that they are either an indigenous tribe or the result of a 
union between them and the Aryans. In their habits they much resemble 
the Girdsiya of Me war who are a cross between Bldls and Rajputs. They 
practise female infanticide and not only do they marry widows but thoy 
take women of other castes. Raja Lachhman Sinh vouches for the fact 
that in the lowlands near the J umna they practise polyandry. There are three 
main clans in Bulandshahr, the BhaMi who claim descent from Bkaiti 
Rajputs and date their settlement to the time of Pritkivi Raja. One of 
them was given the office of “thief taker ” (eh or mdvi) by Sli.dk Alani. 
The Ndgri say they are illegitimate descendants of Raja Nagraj, 4th in 
descent from Anikpdl Tomar of Delhi. They date their immigration from 
Hastinapur in 799 A. D. when they expelled the aboriginal Bbotiyas with 
whom and the Gujars they intermarried and thus became degraded. The 
Naihv&s-iya claim to he Pamodr Rajputs and came from Radii in the 13th 
century and settled on the banks of the K&Iinadi whence tliev take their 
name. Less important tribes are the Chdnchi , Chdora, Sunmdha, JBddi, 
Kasdna, Adhdna, Chunir and Kap&nyd. In Oudh there appears to be a 
close connection between the Gujars and the Bais Rfijputs, 4 The Gujars 

1 Census Report, North-Western Provinces, 1865. VqI. T, App. 9. 5 SirH. M. 
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memory is still held in reverence* 


Gurkha. —The famous tribe of hill men • there are a few in Almora. 1 

GWcil, Gw&la. —(Skt. gopdla , cow keeper.) A Hindu cowherd or 
shepherd : generally an Alilr, 

Habura. —(Perliaps Skt. hvri, to be crooked in conduct, to deceive.) A 
vagrant tribe found principally in the Agra and Meerut divisions and ttohil- 
khand. They are now proved to he a branch of the great Sdnti tribe with 
whom there is good reason to believe they intermarry. They are the most 
daring and successful of the whole criminal fraternity, they come into a 
camp on pretence of selling fowls and ducks and sp 3 r out the land. They 
choose a dark night and their favourite disguise is making themselves up 
like a dog with a stick and blanket spread over their backs. They can run 
marvellously well on all fours. When they come near a village they send 
on their women on pretence of begging. They worship Devi, but are not 
particular about their religion. They observe the oath on the pipal tree. 
Like all their congeners they are very particular about omens, and practise 
sorcery. Their women keep love philtres and medicines, and occasionally 
kiduap children. They wander about under miserable sheds (sirAi) and aro 
detested by the people with whom they come in contact as they habitually 
steal any unconsidered article they come across, and do great damage to 
fields. The men arc drunkards. They have some connection with the 
ruined town of Nohkhera in pargana Jalesar in the Etah district where they 
all assemble in the rains to arrange marriage and hold the annual tribal 
councils. 

HalWcii.—(From the sweetmeat Aalwd.) The confectioner class. Their 
use of git t in making sweetmeats renders food prepared by them pure, hut 
Sartoariya Brahmans in Gorakhpur will not eat food prepared by them. 8 To 
the east their divisions are Ganapatiya , Madhyadcn, Kamujiya, Maghaiya , 
Vurahiya. The caste is sometimes known as MUhiya or Mithuiya {mithdi, 
sweats.) They are strict IIind&8 but are a very mixed class more an occu¬ 
pational than a regular caste. The real llalw&U still cling to widow mar¬ 
riage. 

Heri. —See Aheriya. 

1 Ir£qi. —(the territory between Persia and Arabia.) A tribe in 
the eastern districts known also as IrdAi, ArdAi or Raid, who are anxious to 
make out that they are the descendants of: Persian immigrants. But in 
physiognomy and colour many of them resemble the lower order of Hiudus, 
and though they may have some foreign blood they are much corrupted. 

1 Census, Northwestern Provinces, JS81, i’grmVIII-A. * Buchanan, Easter 
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trade, and are most enterpansing' 
the government of a JPanch} 


Jat.—An important agricultural tribe practically confined to the Meerut, 
Agra ana Rohilkhand divisions; they are very strong in Meerut, Mathura, 
Aligarh, Muzaffarnagar, Bijnor and Moradabad, arid in small numbers in 
Parukhabad, iEtawah, Utah and Mainpuri. 2 General Cunningham 8 identi¬ 
fies them with the Janthii of Strabo and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy 
and fixes their parent country on the banks of the Oxus between Baotvia, 
Ilyrkaniu and Khorasmia. In this very position there was a fertile district 
irrigated from the Margus river which Pliny calls Zotale or Zothale which 
he believes to have been the original seat of the Jatii or Juts. u Their 
course from the Oxus to the Indus jjjpy perhaps be dimly traced in th© 
Xut/d of Dionysius of Samos and the ZittU of Ptolemy who occupied th© 
Karmaniau desert on the frontier of Drangiana, They may have been best 
known in early times by the general name of their horde as Abuts instead of 
by their tribal name as Jdts. According to this view the main body of th© 
Jatii would have occupied the district of Abiria and the towns of Pardaba- 
tkra and Bardaxema in. Sindh while the Punjab was chiefly colonised by their- 
brethren the Meets. 13 Prichard* remarks : “ The supposition that the Juts 
or Jdts of the Indus are descendants of the Yuetschi does not appear 
altogether preposterous, but it is supported by no proof except the very 
trifling one of a slight resemblance of names. The physical characters of 
the Jdts are extremely different from those attributed to the Yuetschi and 
the kindred tribes by the writers cited by Klaproth and Abel Eemusat who. 
say they arc of sanguine complexions with blue eyes.” Others have 
attempted to identify them with the Ml haras a KsHairiya tribe : b ut in 
opposition to tin’s Growse 5 argues that their home is always placed- in the- 
south-east quarter while it is certain that the Jaf# canoe from the west. 
Thoy are perhaps the same as the J&rttika who with the JBaMka and Tak/c<s 
are said to have been the original inhabitants of the Panjdb. They were in. 
the time of Justin known as Aratias [Arashtra) or kingless and are repre¬ 
sented by the Adraistae of Arrian who places them on the Ravi. 6, Nesfield 7 
disputes the alleged Skythic origin of the pastoral tribes of Jdts, Gujars 
and Ahirs which is based (1) on the custom of the levirate [Kaydo); (2) on the 
worship of snakes; (8) on the identification of proper names. lie takes the 
word Jdt to be only the modern Hindi pronunciation of Yadu or Jadu the 
tribe in which Krishna was born. Ibbetson 8 says that “it may be that 
original Rtijptit and the original Jat entered India at different periods 


- 1 Azmngnrli, Settlewrnt Report, 3li. 5 Census, North-Western Provinces, 1881, 
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in ita history, though to my mind the term Rajput is an occupational rather 
th^n an ethnological expression. But if they do originally represent two 
separate waves of immigration it is at least exceedingly probable both from 
their almost identical physique and facial character, and from the close 
co pun union which has always existed tat ween them, that they talong to 
one and the same ethnic stock; while whether this ta so or not it is almost 
certain that they have been for many centuries and still are so intermingled 
and so blended into one people that it is practically impossible to distin¬ 
guish them os separate wholes. It is indeed, more than probable that the 
process of fusion has not ended here, and that the people who thus in the 
main resulted from the blending of the Jat and the Rajput, if these two 
ever wore distinct, is by no means free from foreign elements. But svhether 
Jdts and Rajputs were or were not originally distinct and whatever abori¬ 
ginal elements may have been affiliated, to their society, I think that the two 
now form a common stock, the distinction between Jat and Rajput being 
social rather than ethnic " 

At any rate many of the tribes in these provinces claim a Rfijput origin. 
Thus the Jdts of Agra consider themselves illegitimate descendants of the 
Yd jus of Bag 611 a, aud have a tradition that their original home was Kanda¬ 
har/ The Goilka sub-division claim descent from a Pramar Tliakur who 
came from Dh&r in the Dakhin and the Dangri J&ts claim their origin from 
a Sisodiya Thakur from Cliitkor. “ It is undisputed that the Sinsiniodl 
Jdts of Bharatpur are the descendants of a Jddun and the Thakrele Jabs of 
a C/iauMn: similarly there are many Jat clans who have undeniably de¬ 
scended from lUjpiits by women of inferior stocks. * Rajput princes used to 
admit Jdt and Gujar women into their Zandnas on account of their strength 
and graceful appearance. Some, however, do not claim Rajput descent as the 
Pomga who Stay they sprung from the jat a or matted hair of Mahadeva at 
Mount Kailas. Hence these may be supposed of Getae descent: others 
refer their origin to Garb Gajni in the west, probably the Ghazni of Afgan- 
ist&n. Ponly a is also the name for a species of snake and this connects 
them with the N&gvansi or Tak&hah race. Tod in the Jesalmer Annals 
shows that many of the clans are of Jadon descent. The fact that Jdts 
practise widow marriage disproves the assertion that they used to inter¬ 
marry with Rajputs.” 11 

It has .been suggested that the Jdts were the origin of the European 
gypsies. The subject is too wide to be discussed here, but any one inter¬ 
ested in the subjeet is referred to fife following authorities —Edinburgh 
He view, July 1878 : Burton, lfistory of Sindh, 246, sq. : Dowsoi/s JPlliot , 
I, 397, sq, y Rftwlinson, Seventh Monarchy , 298: Macritchio, Gypsies of 
India, 3, sq. 

1 Io<J, Jnnalt, II, 107 not*, 3 Baja LaolAraau Siah, jBvlavdshahr Jfsaw., 171, sq. 
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Jdts are divided into two great 
•clans called Be or Dhe and Fde in the Dudb and Pachhdda or Be mala iii 
Delhi and Rohilkhand. 

u These latter names which may be translated as late and aboriginal would 
seem to show that the Bach Jidda, or Be. Jdts were a comparatively recent 
colony, This is confirmed by the known facts in the history of Bharatpur 
which owes its rise to Ckur&man Jat who after the death of Aurangzeb 
migrated with his followers from the banks of the Indus . ,n The Hele 
or Bhe are considered the superior of the Beswdl or Pac/ihdda and. they 
almost everywhere practise female infanticide. “Till very recently one- 
division did not intermarry or mess with another; but now there is very- 
little distinction between them in the Rohilkhand districts, and in the 
Dual) too there have been instances buWomparatively few of intermarri¬ 
ages. As a rule the Hele have no great objection to marry the daughter 
of Dhe, hut they hesitate to give him their own daughter. The Dhe observe 
certain domestic rites which are contrary to the rites of other Hindu castes, 
and this is quoted by the Hele as an indication of their low origin. One 
of these rites is that the Dhe bridegroom wears the veil ( sehra) while the 
Hele like the Rojjiuts and other high castes wear the coronet {inaur). The 
Dhe moreover eat from earthen vessels which is more a Muhammadan than 
a Hindu custom. The llcle arc old immigrants and the Dhe new comers. 

In the Upper Duab they speak of Iiariy&na as their home . >n The name 
J)he has been connected with, the famous race of the Daha whom Virgil 3 
calls indomitae. Their name is explained by Rawlinson 1 as equivalent-to 
the Latin rustici. They were spread over the whole country from the 
Caspiuu to the Persian gulf and the Tigris. They are even mentioned in 
Scripture 5 among the Samarian colonists, being classed with the men of 
Babylon and 'Elam. Strabo groups them with the Sacae and Massagden 
as the great Skythian tribes of Inner Asia north of Bactriapa. J ustiii# 
speaks of Dahae qui inter Oxim et Jaxarlem non procul a limine ?naris 
Caspii habitant . 

Passing on to the minor sub-divisions those in Mathura arc broken up 
into various divisions known as pal or got. " Marriage within the pdl or 
pot is forbidden, and it is considered as among Thakurs a point of honour 
always to marry daughters into a higher pdl, sons taking their wives from, 
a lower one. But as a fact the marriage customs among the Jdts are not 
very strict as they are among the castes which adopt the leyirate [heardo). 

By this custom marriage with a deceased brother’s wife is legitimate, but 
the most peculiar custom is that regarding concubinage. For without 

1 Cunningham, Archceologioal Survey, II, 57. ’Baja Lachlnmn Slnh, liu~ 
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marriage a woman of any caste known, as (Umaicha may Ibe taken into 
tho house and her children' arc supposed to be of the father's caste and ter 
have equal rights of inheritance with his otherjjchildren : and not only so 
hut in some cases the child of such a woman by any previous husband 
of whatever .caste, whom she may bring with her to her new home has 
rights of inheritance in his step-father's family. Such children are known 
as lainrara. Tha chief divisions in Mathura are Nohwdr, Pucka hr a, Kwi- 
tel , Ilaga , Jbkoat, Badkauiiya, Bahmvdr , Godke, Dhanhar , Narwar, 
Suraity Saharwdr, Tehnua, Galkanna, Dusdr, Bharaugar, Ganr , MUhe, 
Benda, Gahar, Ckhonkar. Tho Nohwdr and Narwar who are so closely 
related as to be proliibited from inter-marriage form the most compact and 
important body of Jdts in the district: the former take their name from 
their original settlement of Noh Khas in pargana Jalesar: tbe latter from 
their head-quarters in Barauth. Their position in the caste may be estimated 
from the fact that while they take their wives from the Pachahras and 
other elans of the South, they only give their daughters to the Sbtsinwdrs 
and other suporior clans of the West. They of course claim deseent from 
Frithiwi Raja : but coming to later times they say that their common an¬ 
cestor lived iii Jartauli of Aligarh, Perhaps they were driven out by Ib¬ 
rahim Lodi when he attacked Jartatili for rebellion (Dowson's Elliot V y 
101.) He had two sons one of whom Rati Rao colonised Noh and the 
other Narwar, The children of Rati Ruo gave up Noh to their family 
priests and founded the villages of BUenrai and Bajua whence they spread 
over the pargana : a descendant of tho brother who settled in Narwar found¬ 
ed Barauth-from whence have sprung the hamlets* which How constitute 
separate villages. The Pachahras founded taluqa Aira khera of Mahaban, 
and thence taluqa JDunetiya of Mat. Tho Knntel are found in taluqa 
Sonkh of Mathura. 1 The Bdwat, Godha and Biudr have their head¬ 
quarters respectively in Taluqas Sonkh, Raya and Sonai, all of Mahaban." 
Growsc* derives Noh (from whence the Noh war take their name) from 
Navardshtra \ the Simimdr (the clan to which the Bharatpur Rfija belongs) 
take their name from Sinsini a village near Dig. Growse 3 names the 
following Mathura clans Nohwdr , Godha , Bangri, Sinsuiwdr , Bahinwdr, 
Benda, JLokhia, Ghabom, Ku&teh Pdcjthmdra, Kuddr, Badhauiiya, Gin - 
dur y Ghenhdr, Gahla, Tunddr, Churel, Mahura, Charaj , Chaundar. The 
Aligarh Jdts trace their descent from Makkhan who at the end of 16th or 
beginning of 17th century led a tribe of Tenua Jdts from Rfijputana 
into the neighbourhood of Mursan. Ha then married a woman of the 
Khoken Jdts who with the BrMimans were the earliest settlers. 4 Tbe 
Jdts of eastern' Aligarh are principally members of three great clans, the 

» Mathura, Settlement Report, 33, 1 Mathnra, 321, sj. * Idem r 30, 
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Khandi.ya in Tappal r the Thakutyl in Hasangarb, and the Tcnun in Gotdy 
Murs&n and Hathras, The Tenuas acknowledge the Murs4n Raja as* 
their chief. Their location dates from the end of 16th century. The/ 
TiaJrnrel are the chief inhabitants of the Hasangarli pargana : and are 
of much more standing in the Country, They date their arrival about 
1046 A. D. when their ancestor Rikrara Thukur drove out the Jang Mr a 
Rdjpiite and Kaldrs who inhabited the tract. The Khandit/a Jata of Tap¬ 
pal derive their names from the village of the sftme name in the pargana 
and are of comparatively modern date. Other less important clans are 
the Chabukf DhanuJc , Rdwat, Panwdr and others. 1 In Agra the home 
Of the Jdts is in the western portions of the district in the Fateh pur Sikri, 
Agra and Farrah pargatfas, where they formed the greater part of the 
old proprietary body. There are batHtew of them north of the Jumna 
and none in the eastern parganas. 3 The Saluklain and Pa lain Jdts are 
said to have had each a Settlement of eighty-four villages (ehaurdn) in 
the western pargana a of Afutaffarnagar. 1 In Bijnor there are three tribes 
Chandhari, Tack kudu and Jjt.vodla. The first call themselves Khali Raw 
or inferior Rams , because though originally Simliya or Gahlot Itajpfits 
of Mewar they have become Jdls since they settled here. The chief 
family of the Demdla is said to have come from Jliind in the time of 
Humayun. Their ancestor was one Muckhpadarath who was renowned 
for his long mustaches arid attracted the attention of the Emperor Jahan¬ 
gir. The Pachhdda are few in numbers and do not intermarry with the 
other classes.’ 1 


Mr. G. T. Lushirigton 6 gives a good account of the marriage? rites' 
and usages of the Bharatpur Jdls. Their prohibited degrees - are’the fami¬ 
lies {got) of the boy's paternal and maternal grand-fathef. In this n3 in 
many other particulars they depart widely from the Hind6 system as laid 
down in Manu. Tim announcement of the marriage {lagan) is tied up 
with yellow threads (this colour being esteemed fortunate) : ddb grass an 
emblem of increase is put on it and gold coins, betel-nut, turmeric and yel¬ 
low rice are placed withiti the' folds of the paper. The Cltakarpitja is per¬ 
formed by visiting the shop of the family potter and offering up sweetmeat^ 
betel-nut and rupees. The praises of the instrument and of the articles 
produced on it are chanted by the women, arid the potter demands an exor¬ 
bitant present. The idea is said to be either that it is the weapon of Vishnu 
or useful to the married couple as furnishing them with utensils of every 
description. Jihdtpahdrana is the technical term for the bridegroom's 
mother assuming the marriage dress given by her relations at her son's 
marriage. The coronet (maur) has a curious kind of veil in front formed 

1 Idem, 32, sq. * Settlement Report, 20. B Census, Report, North-Western 

Provinces, 18(35, I, App. 0. 4 Idem, 37. 5 J, A. S, Ji., 1833. 
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of gold threads hanging loosely from the head to the breast which is intend¬ 
ed to protect the wearer from the evil eye. The rule for the marriage 
procession {bardt) is that a bridegroom travelling towards the east should 
proceed on an elephant: if south in a bullock carriage {rath) : if west on 
a horse : if north in a palanquin. The bridegroom on arriving at the bride's 
house strikes or touches with a sheathed sword the ornamented arch of 
the door {toran), which has a wooden ornament or rather the figures of 
certain little birds carved in wood and covered with gold leaf, which are 
fixed over the door way leading into the marriage pavilion (: mandap ). This 
is a good survival of the custom of marriage by capture. The return 
visit of the bride (f/mna) may be altogether dispensed with by the perform^ 
ance of the pher jpalia or changing of tho stools of bride and bridegroom 
when the Horn or fire ceremony is being performed. The Horn may be done 
with the six holy woods, pa Ida [butea froitdosa), jtfpal {feus rcligiosa), 
chhonkra {pro&opis spieiyera), dkh {asclejpias gty anted), khair [acacia 
catechu), onga [achryanihes asjpera). 


Jhojha.— [Jhojh, a belly). An inferior class of Musalmdn cultivators 
in the western districts and Oudh, who represent themselves as converted 
Rajputs of various tribes. They are consideral good cultivators, not being 
bound down by.observance of festivals like Hindus. 1 

JnUha.—(Pers. Juldh, juldha , a weaver; jula Julia, a ball of thread). 
The tribe of Muhammadan weavers as contrasted with the Koli, Kori or 
Tdnti, who is the Hindu weaver, In the Panjab 3 the Jul&ha is believed to 
Imi of Chamdr origin, but “ the former does not vyork in impure leather, ho 
eats no carrion, he touches no carcases and is recognised hy both Hindu 
and Musalmdn as a fellow believer and admitted to religious equality. In 
a word the Chamdr is a menial, the Juldha an artisan. The real fact seems 
to i>e that the word Juldha, which is a pure Persian word, the equivalent 
Hindu term being Tdnti, is the name of the highest occupation ordinarily 
open to the outcast section of the community. Thus we find Koli Juldha*, 
Chamdr Juldha*, Mochi Juldha a, Rdmddsi Juldha* and so forth : and it is 
probable that after a few generations these men will drop the prefix which de¬ 
notes their low origin and become Juldhas pure and simple." The Muham¬ 
madan Juldha* generally object to the name and call themsel ves Maumin 
or orthodox Mrbqf (weavers in light), Safedbdf (weavers in white). Mr. 
Reade 1 says they have the reputation of being brave and united. General¬ 
ly at least in towns they are fanatical, cowardly and pretentious. They 
and the Dhuniyas aro said to have heon the earliest converts to Muham¬ 
madanism in tho country and are most numerous where Muhammadan 


1 Sir H. M. Elliot, Supplemental Glossary, s.v. • Oudh Gazetteer, I, 001 ; Rijn Lachh- 
nwul Shah, B\ila*d$hahr Memo., 190, sq. 1 Ibbct-iou, Punjab Ethnography, section 612. 
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fluonce k strongest. Many take the title of Shaikh* aiul attain the dignity 
of Mdfie or persons who can 'repeat the entire C&nt'hn by rote. They are 
usually worshippers of Gliazi Miyan and his flag ; but this is not the ease 
in Afcaaigarh, 1 where they have one peculiar.custom. One day in the year ■ 
is fixed for all manages, and all marriages in the brotherhood are celebrated 
on that day in order to save expense in entertainments. 

The Kori or Koli, the Hindu wearer caste, are found in large numbers 
in Faizabad (particularly Gonda), Allahabad, Agra, Meerut, Benares and 
Lucknow Divisions, and generally throughout the province except in K.u* 
maun. They have been connected with the Eol raw ; 2 another derivation 
of the urime is Skt. Kauliha, a weaver. They are proverbially a cowardly 
and stupid rac-C. They have got up a lineage from Yisvakarma, the archi¬ 
tect or artist of the gods, and a low caste *»oman named GatiesM. • .They often 
by way of respect call themselves KaMrbami after the saint who, i$ said to 
have been of their- .tribe. They are considered lower than Charaiu's, because 
they cat the remnants of Muhammadan feasts. Their branches are in the, 
Upper Dafib, KaUr/jann,. Qhw&r and Sankhhad: in the Central Du«h 
San/c tmdr., Mdlw and Ktm{, In Bij nor? there are Hindu weavers called 
1Viain'har, who are‘said to; be distinct from the Kori. In .Tlmnsi, 4 the Kori 
claim to, have come from Benares 700 years ago and the KusMa, a kindred 
tribe from Chamleri, 600 years ago, The Jfyn make the coarse red cloth 
known as Kh&nut, while the KmHa work only in silk. The Bungar or 
JBunhar ( buvna , to weave), another similar class, are sometimes classed 
as Rjjjputs, The Ike lien are a small tribe of Hindu weavers found in 
Mathura) and Bulandshahr. 5 The lowest class of eastern weavers is the 
Bcnnml/tii/a who eat hogs and poultry, employ no spiritual guides or 
Brahmans, but worship Kary and Damn two deified ghosts. The Kcitiia 7 
[ftdtnd, to spin) are thread spinners in the east of the province. • They 
claim to : bo Bats "Rajputs whose ancestors having been imprisoned for. 
resistance to authority were let go on the promise of their following 
the women's pursuits of spinning thread. The caste is now a distinct .one, 
pd the members generally wear the Brahmanieal. thread. Some live 
by shopkeeping and petty trading. The farwliyq of llobilkl^and, are. 
much the same, as the Kori. The Kolis of the hills 9 are Dows. As 
another instance of morcclUmenl may he mentioned the Oudli Ihiahhbcmd 
(rdoM, the warp of a loom) and the K&ncldbaml [Mnc/ti, the weaver's 
brush) who aye makers of looms and brushes and are now becoming distinct 
occupational castes. 9 The .Rdngo of east Oudh are weavers and cultivators 

1 Settlement Report, 147, note. 7 Raja Jjaclilunnh Slab, HuletTufsJmhr Mmio., 183: 
IN'esfleld, Brief, View, 6. 8 Centos Report, Worth* Western province.*, 1805, Table IV, 7. 

* Idem, I, App. JO. * Idem, idol. °Uticbftnan, 'Eastern India. I, J.79. 7 Ort-. 

«*•* fi'-port. Worth-Western Provinces, 1881, .Worm. V IIMJ; liaadc, Notes, 81: A«o»garh, 
Settlement JSeport, 147, note. a Atkinson, JUUmlayan Gazetteer, 111, 377, s<l» 

,J Williams, Oudh Census lleporl, 81. 
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garb, 2 who by their name would probably be dyers dyb). 

Kah&r.—(Skt. s/candha-hira, one who carries things ou his shoulder! 

Nes field 1 is apparently incorrect in deriving it. from ha-ham, water ana 
Mm: a Baba 4 derives' it from ia, •■wafer: Mi continue: ra± discontinue*) 

A tribe of carriers, watermen, fishermen and basket makers. 

They are also known as Dkfaiiar or Jhimvar (^kt. dKiva.ro) and Mu/trd 
(Skt. moMla, a woman) because they have the entry of the female apartments* 

“ He carries palanquins and all such burdens as are borne by a yoke on tlio 
shoulders: and he Specially is concerned with water insomuch that the 
cultivation of water nuts and the netting of water fowl arc for the most 
part in his hands and he is the well sinker of the Paujdb. Hb is ii true village 
menial, receiving customary dues ancl performing customary service. In 
this capacity lie supplies all the baskets needed by the cultivator and brings 
water to the men in the fields at harvest time, to the houses where women 
are secluded and at weddings and other Similar Occasions. His social 
Standing is in one sense high ns all will drink at his hands, but he is still 
a servant, though the highest of the class” 5 Traditionally the caste is the 
progeny of a Brahman by a NishMa woman. Oamegy" says that “ they 
marry among* themselves and with widows. Infidelity is easily forgiven. 

They settle tlieir disputes by ppncJny/at. Notwithstanding that they are 
depraved drunkards, there is a kind of respectability attached to this low 
caste in common with Kmums and. some others of the lower classes by the 
higher order of Hindus which is not easily explained. bar instance, they 
will take water from their hands and not from otiters who are apparently as 
liigh in the social scale, and they will also allow them to clean their cooking 
Vessels and even to make their* bread for them, though they may not touch, 
it after it has been fired ! Some lvahars eat jfork/* 

Ill BuUmlshalu* 7 therd are four elans— Mdhor, Tul&e, TurdLf and 
Kant/meal, each of Which is eiidogamous. Tliey are very closely mixed up 
with Malldhs, Kewats and similar boating and fishing castes. Til the bills 1 * 
they have 12 classes which are regarded as goiras for the marriage arrange¬ 
ments: the llawdni, Ghdnifc, Gariya, Kharwdra and Kdwar are all litter 
bearers and act as scullions and attendants; the liathmo follow the same 
occupations aud are also grain pa rubers ; the Dhmo.r add to them the trade 
of fishermen ; the Mullah that of boatmen • the 1'uraha and Hot that* of 
green grocers ancl cultivators ; ilid Bdrl that of basket makers ; they inter¬ 
marry among themselves, avoiding, however, the same clan.' They will eat 
food from Brahmans; Kshatviyas and Taisyas, and they worship the Punch 

* Roade, J Totet, 33. * Settlement Report, App. 'ISA. 3 liruf View. 
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.^■^Cndavad, Ndrayam, theSaktis, Guru Rim Rat?, Dndiya Siddl! and Harttf* 
jnin. General Cunningham 1 gives a curious legend to explain why the 
Kajuirs of Magarlha claim the equivalent of *H seers of gram per plough. 
The D/iotar of Bijnor appear to he .really - Kaltdrs? Tlie Gaud, &mr, 
Goi</ari and G faulhja of the eastern districts are also connected with them. 5 
At Saharanpur there is a tribe of bearers who will only eat meat that has 
been made lawful {JwldV).^ In the Western districts tlie Mmarni or 
female water-bearer is exalted into the first place a't the Hot festival eight days 
before the IHivdlL After the house is plastered with cow-dung, figures of 
a litter and bearers are made oil the wall in four or five colours to which 
offerings of vegetables, &c„ are made, There are Various legendary explana¬ 
tions of the custom. 3 Similarly the Bdrg&jar Itdjpiits (qtf.) Worship a; 
Kahdrin at their wedding's. Balfour 8 jiptCs that KaAdr hi one of the fevV 
Indian words of which Ibn Batuta shows knowledge. 


Kalw&r. —(Skt. halya petta, one who looks after spirituous liquor. Nea-r 
field without good reason makes it out to he a variant of KJtaii'wdr, a cate¬ 
chu maker) {Kuldlh) The caste which distils and sells liquor. Drinking is 
one of the ancient Hindu customs. Not to apeak of the. sacred Soma, 
drinking is referred to in Saktintala 7 and Mafiu. 8 But in Buddhist times' 
Fall Hum 9 says that there were no wine shops it* Madhyadeea. The K.nlwur. 
from Iris occupation stands in rather low reputation, hut they are acute en¬ 
terprising traders and very clannish. They are found all through the province 
except the hills and are strongest in the Allahabad and Benares Divisions. 
Bijnor tradition speaks of a long struggle in times past between the €!tan-- 
dhari branch of the Jits and the Muhammadan Kaldl, who were probably 
very different from the present caste. 113 The Irdqi of the eastern districts' 
sepm to- lie connected with the Kaiwdrs} 1 


Kamingar-— (Kamdn, » how.) A caste of bow makers. Closely con¬ 
nected with them are the Titgat or arrow makers. Both names are falling, 
out of use. Nesfield 13 says they are an offshoot of tlie Dhdmtk, and that 
the Tirgar women are employed as midwives in Muhammadan families as 
Mfidtwk women by Hindis. They are found in small numbers in- Benares,. 
Bijnor and Faizabad. 13 In Bijnor they are firework makers.- 1 ' 1 Tilhar in. 
Shahjahanpur was the centre of the trade and was popularly known as 
Kaman led sluihr or city of bows. 15 

1 4*eh»olojfxeal Report, YITT, 100. 2 Census Report* North- Western Pwvinaetf, 

1881V Form VII1- 8 Nesfield, Brief Viem, 10; Hondo.' Notes, 28. * Shore,. Notes, 

11, 489< b 'JPttnjd'b Notes and Queries, II,MS. * Cpelopadia, IT, 469: ' Wil¬ 
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Kamboh.—(The namo is popularly derived from KaUauboh, the' assem¬ 
bly of the Kiii, the royal race of Persia from whom the- tribe claim descent j 
. but there seems very little doubt that they are the modern descendants 
of the Kamboja . They are regarded by W Ilford as the people of Ara- 
ehosia. They are always mentioned together with the North-West Tribes, 
Yavums, Sahas and the like. They are famous for their horses, and 
in the Itumdj/ana they are said to lie covered with golden lotuses, probably 
some ornament or embellishment of their dress. We have part of the 
frame in the Cambixtholi of Arrian, the last two syllables of which repre¬ 
sent the Skt. sl/tala, a'platfe or,district, ami the name denotes the dwellers 
in the Kambu Or Kambis Country. * Sagara would have destroyed them, 
but they appealed to Yasishtha, his family priest. lie ordered Sagara to 
spare them, but to put distinguishing marks upon them. 2 They spoke 
a language similar or akin to that of the Aryans,) An influential, 
cultivating arid land owning class in the Meerpt and Agra Divisions. 
They have it Hindu and Muhammadan branch. By Hindus the yuan* 
Hindu section is considered of low rank, like the Tagas and the like. The 
Muliammadan branch call themselves descendants of the old Kai. sovereigns 
Of Persia. When the Kan, they say, lost the tlirouo they retired to India 
and called themselves Kai-Antboh. The Hindu branch claim descent from 
Afghanistan. In the time of Mahmud of Ghazni some, it is said, were 
forced to become Muhammadans. How they came to move east is unex¬ 
plained, but some assert their kinship with the Panjab Kshatriyas. They 
Ore both Hindus aud Muhammadans^ but neither are iu good odour with 
the community to which they belong. They aye generally independent of 
Brahman and ttajput influence and do not pay deference to the lending 
castes. Dike the Tagas they are probably a colony of hardy mountaineers 
from the west. They are a turbulent, crafty, stiff-neck race, and as such 
lpore akin to Afghans than any of the meek Hindu races of the plains 
of India, wherein they have been now settled fqr generations/'' 1 Under 
Akbar a Kamboh general called Shtdibaz Khan commanded 8,000 men and 
distinguished himself greatly iu Bengal.* There is a Persian proverb 
familiar in these provinces Yakkani Afghan , down Kamboh , seuvt. badz&t 
Kashmiri (the Afghan is the first, the Kamboh the second and the Kashmiri 
the third rascal in the land). This verse must, however, be very modem, as 
during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir it Was certainly a distinction t<> 
belong to this tribe. 6 

Kamkar.—A tribe found chiefly in the Allahabad and Benares Divisions : 
they take service generally with Hindu masters and have tho reputation of 
being strong and faithful. 7 

‘Wilson, Fish nu Parana, 194; Enjenclrfelala 34H.wi, tf'fo Yavanas of ike Sanskrit 
Writers: J.A. S. B., 1874. 2 Idem, H7 4 J- 3 Muir, Ancient Sanskrit Texts, 2nd 

eil, IT, 355. * Srunbhtmath Mukerji, nnoted by Rajehdralftla Mitra, Indo-Aryans, II, 

180, sqq., note. » Xbbetson, Punjab Efhnoyroyhy, aceVioai 492, s Iilocbnaun 1 , 

Ain-i-Akbar i, /, 399. 7 lictKk, 20. 



Very doubtful.) A general term for various kinds of singers, dancers and 
prostitutes. Xesfield 1 classes under the name the Brijbosi, (J and Aar up j 
Tawnif, No yak and Negpdtar. The last, also known as Bat nr or Patnriyd 
(Skt. ptflra, an actor )3 is a prostitute and churning girl: Hindus generally 
say they are Muhammadans ahd vice vend. They are a distinct class, of 
bourse ranking very ldw, but still having their own customs, which are 
rigidly observed ; 1 The women who dance ate not allowed to bear children 
at all: the caste is maintained therefore by marriage^ with women of other 
low castes, with whom the men marry and who are strictly chaste. Tho 
children, if girls* are brought upas dancing girls and prostitutes : rind if male!/ 
hre taught to play kb 6 fiddle [sdrungl), the cymbals {maj-ira) and the tam¬ 
bourine [tabid). Tho males in this caste are in an altogether secondary posi¬ 
tion to the Women and arc generally spoken of as their (< accompaniment ” 
(sang a 1 ) . Their technics.! terms arc —ndeh is dauciug add singing together ; 
mvjra, singing in. a sitting position withoiit dancing* r gat, dancing without 
Binging : bhdo, the pantomimic gestures performed by the women with their 
hands : sa.ngat) the.ballet and distinctively for the men of the Caste : nay aka/ 
the womati in charge of tho girls . 3 There are various Sub-divisions— Knit- 
yh'mdll (those tv ho wefar hair combs), tjhv.ngruwali (who wear bells on their 
ankles), Kaitckani and Bdrnjani (Skt. rdftiii janl , ft cliarming Woman) whose 
name English sailors turri into 0 Rummy Johnny .” When the Kumaun 
force in 13th century continued for. a long time on serviefe they took up 
With women known as Khatakwdli tod eventually gave rise to a separate 
baste and to such a degradation of the military caste in Hindu eyes that the 
bill Rajput is now considered a mere Khasdya , thhugh he may have been . 
descended from settlers from the plains of pure lineage. The present 
Kumaun caste of Rayah or Klatahvula is descended from them. The 
offspring ff a male is Nay a A (Skt. ndyctkx, a leader) and if a female Paid. 
In 1554 A.D. Slier Shah undertook* the seige of Rdhnjar to secure a Paid 
girl kept by Kivat Sinh. They call themselves the Bhdradimj golra and 
bven wear the sacred thread, though only with three Strings like the common 
Khasiya. They marry their sons to Rajputs on a heavy dowry, but pros¬ 
titute the girls. They are attached to the Sakta ceremonial and arc, strange 
to say* said to be careful in ceremonial' Observances . 4 Akbar seems to have 
Identified the Kanchafin Anti; the Kanjars u whose men play with the tim¬ 
brel [palchdu i aj) i the viol (1 rabdb )> the cymbols [idl) } and the women sing and 
dance.” 8 

Kar&r.—A small tribe of cultivators and labourers found in Jhans! 
division and Banda. KesfioJd® without much apparent reason connects 

i Brief View, jj. V. s Williams, OudK Censm Report, 108 ty, 3 Wilton*/ 
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their* with the aboriginal Kho i near {%»)• Others would connect them 
with the Kir ala (the Kirrhadae of Arrian), who are described 1 as barba¬ 
dians who live on the east of Bli&rata. To G&ruda is ascribed enmity to tho 
people of Kirnta, which for this reason is called Kir&tnshin : anti the 
name of this people also njeans “ dwarf.” Hence Lassen identifies them 
with the Pygmies of Ktesias and other Greek writers. 2 Also see Kir dr 
llajputn. 

Kaaera.— (Kdnid, Slct. fahutya, bell metal,) Brass vessel makers : they 
(ire closely connected with the Thathera tyv.), one distinction being that they 
piould the alloyed metal, while the Thathera polishes aud engraves the 
vessels. In tlio Pahjab 1 the Thathera sells and the J\asera makes the. 
Vessels. They arc represented in the lulls by the Tamota or Tamta, who is a 
Pom. Tlifi Kdeeras are found'in tlie Benares Division except Basti and 
pallia : in Morndabad, Shahjalumppr, Cawnpur, Jaunpuv, Ifamirpur, Kheni^ 
Fvzabad, Bahraich and Itae Bareli. 4 Tvashta, the Yulcan of the Hindi) 
Pantheon, was like Tubal Cain, the earliest worker in brass. 15 

Kathak, Kathik.— (Silt. Jcathika x a professional story teller.) Tho 
plass of story tellers, singer’s, musicians. They and the BhdU say that they 
were created at the request of Pritlni, one of the kings descended from 
jSwayamblmva, who governed India in the golden age, The Kathak appears 
to he of Bmhmanical descent, unlike th'e Muhammadan singers, who are of 
Dom origin, and is a staunch Hindu. " He is the modern representative 
p£ the Udyairi or hymn chanter of Vedio times*. » They wear the qord 
(janeo), and in saluting any one they do not make a bow, hut the Brah- 
jrianieal adrbdd. They ehaut melodies before idols with certain gesticula¬ 
tions tantamount to dancing. They ha ye also to daneo and sing at marriage 
festivals, aud their wives occasionally, but rarely, sing iu public. Tho men 
avo generally accompanied on such occasions by woman of loose reputat ion, 
who sing and dance before persons of the opposite sex shaking the castiivets. 
The ensto is slowly, hut surely, dying out under the competition of low casta 
<pr Muhfttarnndan singers. v * Thevc ^ two divisions of theip, May ad ha, 
aud Oautawiya , 7 

K&yastli, K&yath.—(Oolehrooke 8 gives the popular derivation kayo, 
sanslitah, staying at home, Platts gives Kayastha , situated in the body : 
incorporate. They say themselves that they are so-called because they arc 
derived from the body K^ayu of Brahma.) The well known writer class of 
Hindustun. There is groat difference of opinion as to their origin. They 

1 Wilron, Yistyu Turdna, 175. * Indian Antiquary* Xi 321. 3 Iblietjson, 
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Siidra named Bhutidatta who was so clever in managing household affairs 
that the prince whose servant he was called him Kay a nth [kaya, a house, 
stkd, to settle). He had three sons Chitraguna, Chitrasena and Chitragupta ; 
and the present Kdyadhs are their progeny. This Stidra descent is fiercely 
contested by the tribe, who went so far as to protest to Government against 
the publication of Raja Lachhman Si nil's BnUndshahr Memo., in which 
this low origin was asserted, 1 The view that they are of higher origin is 
advocated at length in Kdyastha Ethnology by Munshi Kali Parslnld. Nestield 
believes them of Ghhattri descent. u According to the legend told in the 
Stand a Pur6na they are descended from a posthumous son of Chandra Sen, 
the.great Kshatriya King, whoso wife had fled for refuge into a hermitage 
after he and all the other Kshotriyas had been killed by Pnrasunima. The 
life of the widow was spared on condition that the son to be born to her 
should renounce the calling of the warrior and take to that of the writer. 
Many wear the Bralimanical cord and take the title of Thdkur. That 
they were not Sudrns is shown by the condition that the KdyuMlt appointed 
by the king as accountant or seevetar}’- must be one versed in the Skdstra 
or sacred literature." 2 The tradition of their connection with the great 
Tilokchand, the founder of the Buis Rajput kingdom, is to the samo effect.’ 
According to the ’Parana. Yama fulfils the office of judge of the dead as 
well as sovereign of the damned, all that die appearing before him and 
being confronted with Chitragupta, the fabled founder of the caste by whom 
their actions have been recorded. The virtuous are then conveyed to 
Swurga or Elysium, while the wicked nro driven to the different regions of 
Naraka or Tartarus. 4 Dr. Muir 5 translates an account of Chitragupta 
from the Vrihanruiradiya Pur ana, whioh he describes as a tasteless and 
extravagant,” “tlio dreadful Chitragupta with a voice like that issuing 
from the clouds at the mundane dissolution, gleaming like a mountain of 
collyrium, terrible until lightning-like weapons, having thirty-two arms, as 
big as two yojanas, red-eyed, long nosed, his face furnished with grinders 
and projecting teeth, his eyes resembling oblong ponds, bearing death and 
diseases.” Chitragupta according to the regular ritual is invoked at meals. 

« After grace is said each person places either four or five small mouthfuls 
(yrdsa) of food on the ground on the right side of his place. These are 
called simply dhuti or offerings, or sometimes Ckilrdhuti offerings to Chitra 
or Chitragupta; while placing the mouthful he should say ‘ Homage to 
Chitra, to Chitragupta, to Yama, to Yamadharraa, to Bliur bhubah svar/ 
After the dinner is over these morsels are left to he eaten by cats, if there 
are any in the house, or together with the leaf plates and whatever is loft 
in them, they are thrown to the cows or thrown out to dogs or other 
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atdmals." 1 Part of the prejudice against Kdyasths mty lie due to ilie fact 
tlmt, as remarked fry Wilson,® they were peculiarly obnoxious to the 
Brfthmans. IT other employments fail a St'ulra he should, according fco 
Maim, subsist by writing : and we read in the u Toy Cart ” that “it is indis¬ 
putably true that wherever a harlot, an elephant, u scribe, a mendicant, a 
spy or a jackass find admission they are sure to do mischief." 

Kdyas/hs are found all over the province except Almora and Garhwal; 
they are strongest in Benares, Allahabad, Rohilkhand and Agra Divisions. 3 
They are usually divided into Mdthur or Mathura, from the city of 
Mathura: Bhahidgar from Bhatner : Sriwustab or Sribdstab or Sribdstah. 
either from Srinagar, the place of their origin, or Srivat&a, an epithet of 
Vishnu whom they worship: Sahena from the ruined town of Sankisa in the 
Farukhabad district: Suryaitwaj or S&rajdpaj which means " having the 
sun as his emblem ** who are said to liave proceeded from Mndhava Nal 
Brahman and K am Kiindla, a dancing girl of ViknunajiYs court. Tliis, 
according to Raja Laehhraan Sinh, is occasionally corrupted into Suradwaj, 
which means “ a brand on the forehead of a person connoted of intoxica¬ 
tion "• or “ a flag hung out as the sign of a liquor shop" They call them¬ 
selves Sakadictpi or Scythian Bruhmaus : Gaur, Gaura or BangdUi : AmisJit 
or Amcwta who are probably representatives of the AmhashUia tribe who are 
■ called offsprings of a Brahman and a Vaisya woman: Karana or Koran 
who are described as of a mixed class, the offspring of a Sudra woman by a 
Vaisya, or according to some of an outcaste Kshatriya: KulsrezJita, or 
KulamuHha (Skt. hda skmthhi well bom) according to Raja Lachhman 
Sink means a family engaged in revenue matters in the Dakhin : Bdlmdk 
or Vdlmiki who perhaps take their name from the famous poet: Ntgam 
(Skt. nigtrna, the Veda, a town, road, traffic): Unaya from Fnao in Oudh ; 
Aiihdna . 4 These divisions are endogamous. Chitragupta by one legend 
had two wives—tli* first a Surajban.u, from whom came the Mathura, Sak- 
aena, Kama and Blmtiuigar suit-divisions and the second u daughter of some 
sage from whom the other divisions are descended. According to Sir H. 
M. Elliot’* them are two chief divisions of Gaiir Kdyarihs, Khari and 
Nizdmabddi , the latter of whom are divided into Niztimabddi proper, Br&h~ 
man Gaiir and Uttariya or Shimdli. To these perhaps may be added Bhat~ 
gav.r or Gaiir a BJuUadgar. The Nizamalddi are now mostly Sikhs. The 
Jifiatndgar are, according to the same authority, more addicted to drinking 
tlian the others. Some of the Mdt-hwr division follow the occupation of grain 
parchers and are hence called Bhmjua* One division of the same clan is 
known in Agra as Faintdtua. Buchanan 7 says of the Gorakhpur Kdyasths 
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that t( they eat meat killed by a butcher and drink liquor. They do not. 
keep women as concubines, but the highest Brahmans will not eat in their 
houses and the sweetmeats wliieh they oiler even to the lower Br&hmans 
must not pass through their hands, but must be conveyed by a Brahman : 
but a Brahman admits them without scruple to sit on the same mat with 
him, which he will not do to puy individual of a lower tribe who does not 
happen to he rich or powerful. The Khara Sribastav claim to be higher 
than the ordinary Sribdstavs and call themselves Pdnr<f. }) The women of 
the Bkatndgar clan do not eat flesh or drink liquor though the men are 
more than usually addicted to both. The women hesitate even to eat out 
of the men's vessels. 1 Many Edyasihs have taken to the profession of 
tailors.* In Azaragarh the Ga.ur Kdyasths are mostly Sikhs and all the 
Gaitrs are distinguished from other iTfndus by permitting the marriage of 
collateral blood relations who are separated from each other by two or more 
generations. Among tho Gouts are two sub-divisions, Khara and Uttar a.' 
There is a curious legend about the Gaur Kdyadhs in Ornlli. 4 The worship 
of the implements of writing by Kdyastks is observed at the IHwdll and 
Hold. Malcolm remarks that in his time in Central India the expense of 
the ceremony Was defrayed by Government. 5 

Kewat. —(Ski Kaivarta, who is described as the offspring of a prosti¬ 
tute by a Kshnlriya or of an Avogava female by a Nishada.) A tribe of 
fishermen and boatmen; closely allied to tho Eahdr and Malldh races. 
According to Hindu tradition a sovereign mined Visvasphatika was to 
arise and raise the Kaiyarta race to power. In Azamgarh their chief sub¬ 
divisions arc Surhav/a, Guriy a, Chdi and. Khildut . Another classification'* 
makes the Kewat only a sub-division of the Malldhs (g.v.). Carnegy 7 says 
that, they eat pigs, have punch ay at s ) marry among themselves and form the 
Kdj connection. 

Khairwar, Ehalrw&ra.— [Khair, the acacia, catechu.) A small tribe 
of cultivators and general labourers in Banda. They are apparently the same 
as the Mirzapur fiharwdrs. (q.v.). 

Khairna. —A small cultivating and labouring tribe in L&fitpur who 
possibly take their nariie from the hhair tree. ]Sfesfield s connects them with 
the Kkairwdr. 


Khangeir.— (According to Platts connected with khankh, withered, 
degraded : Sht. karkara.) A degraded tribe who work as watchmen and 
thieve: found in every district of the Jhansi and Allahabad Divisions 
(except Jaunpur), also in Mathura, Et&wah and tho Tar&i. 0 There seems no 
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ivason for connecting, as NesfielcP does, their name with the Kan jar. In 
Jhinsi* they claim to be Rajputs and to be descended from Visvakarma and 
Ganesk, and say that they succeeded the Chandels. They are now of the 
same social standing and character as the Bhars and Paris and their claim 
to Rajput descent is mythical. 

Khanz&da.—A tribe akin to the Meos in the Western districts. They 
claim descent from the Jddoti Raja Talmn Pdltt, His son, Band Pala, is said 
to have emigrated in 1116 A.D. His grandson was Insaraj, whose son, 
X/dchan Pal a, founded the KMnzddaa arid the other four sons founded the 
■Jddon branches of the Mm* Laklmn PdPstwo sons, Sambliar Pal and Slopar 
Pal, became Muhammadans, and arc the ancestors of all the tribe. Tho 
brothers were called Ichdn on their conversion : lienee the riamei Tlie idea 
that it is really k/idnazddah or slave is not correct. 5 

Kharot.—( Khar , Skt. khata grass.) A small tribe df mat weavers iu 
Basti. : probably allied to the Damn* 

Kharwar.— {Kha-ir, the acacia catechu tree.) A tribe of apparently 
aboriginal origin closely allied to tho Kola and Chews found along tho 
Vindhya and Kaimiir ranges. They are generally divided into Mahto and 
MdnjMy the latter of whom have ho connection with the Mdv jfd boatmen of 
the Gangetic valley. Dalton describes them as closely resembling the 
Santdls in appearance. Their priests are Baigas and they worship various 
sylvan and rural deities. The Raja, of Singrauli is a Khanedr > but calls 
hbnself a Henbane Rajput. 6 * , 

Khatbunna.— (Khdt, a bed; bnnnd, to weave.) A caste which weaves 
the rope or tape netting of beds. 

Kliawa.—A menial caste in Gorakhpur : said to have accompanied the 
Chauhdn Raja after Ids flight to the hills after the capture of Ckillior, in 
whose service their descendants still remain as cultivators of their personal 
estates and confidential domestics. 0 

Khokhar.—A tribe who in tho Paujdb are sometimes reckoned as Bit, 
sometimes ns lldjpitta. In Moradabad they are said to have settled at 
Samblml on their conversion, to Islam by Bibar, haring formerly been 
R&jptids arid residents of the Bulandshakr district. 7 

Khumra.—A caste in Moradabad whose business Is pitting millstones, 9 
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Kol. —There are low representatives in this province of the great Kola^ 
riaii race. So-ine are found along 1 the Vindhyan and Kaimur ranges in 
Mirzapur and further on into Rl'wa. The tradition quoted by Sir 11. M, 
Elliot 1 from the Hariwansa that they are of llajput descent is of course 
untenable. {i Those in South Mirzapnr may be descended from the Sirgujan 
victims of Gond expulsion. Rut iuto the highlands of Mirzapur they have 
been driven by southward as well as northward pressure. In the Ganges 
plain, where they are novt spurned as hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
t heir sWay was once wide and powerful. They were, lioweVer, hurled sontlw 
wards across the Yindhya by an invading wave of Ga/iarwar llfijputs. It 
is said that when thus pressed they were reduced to the adoption of a 
troglodyte life, their favourite dwellings being stone caverns surrounded by 
deep pools of water. Rut their last domain on the Vindhyan table lands, 
Koldiui, some dozen miles south of Ohumir, was then, as now, a pleasant' 
hunting ground, and as such it was at length seized and renamed Saktisgarh 
after Saktes or Saktesvar Siuh Galumvfir Raja of Kantit,” 2 The Kols and 
Ckeros hare been identified with the Kikata* of the Sanskrit writers;* 
Nesficld 1 asserts that the Kols are the ancestors of the Kali or Joldha and 
Koeri. Dr. Rail 0 'gives an account of the curious pillars or menhir* erected 
by tlie Kols-. 

Kotwar. —A cultivating tribe in Allahabad, Mirzapur, of decidedly abori¬ 
ginal appearance. They are respectable people and in good repute as 
watchmen. 0 

Kuchband. —( Kuchi, the Weaver's brush, band, fastening.) Makers of 
ihe brush used by weavers, which is usually constructed of grass roots. They 
are probably connected with the Dom. In the Palljtib they two vagrants and 
ogteastes. 7 


KtunMr.—(Skt. kiCmlhakdra, maker of jars.) The potter caste. They 
are generally distributed’ throughout tlie province, most numerous in Benares,- 
Allahabad, Meerut, tlohilkhitad and Agra : very few in Kumaun. 8 They 
are, as a rule, considered so low that no liigh caste person will drink from' 
their hands : but in some parts of the country they rank with the Ndi 
and Bari in this respect. lie is a true village menial, supplying families- 
with the usual number of pots and special quantities at births and deaths 
in return for certain customary dues. He keeps donkeys, “ and it is his 
business to carry grain, within the village area and to bring to the village 
grain bought’ elsewhere by his clients for seed or food. But he will not 
carry grain out of the village without payment. He is the petty carrier of 
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Ike villages and towns, in which latter lie is employed to carry dust,. rndnuiV},' 
fuel, bricks and the-like; His religion appears to follow that of the neigh¬ 
bourhood in which he lives. His social standing is very low, far below 
that of the Zokdr and not very much above that of the- OAumdr, for his 
hereditary association with that impure beast) the donkey the animal sacred 
to Sitald, the small-pox goodoss, pollutes hint as also lus readiness to carry 
manure and sweepings.” 1 A common explanation of tho impurity of the 
caste is that he cuts the throats of the pots as they come from the wlieeh* 
A flattering epithet for him is Projdyati or the second Brahma from his 
being a creator of inanimate figures as Brahhui is of animals.* The Kamhar 
is everywhere the priest of the god ling Budha Babu ; the favourite deity of 
Hindu women ami a representative of Brahma. His Wheel is propitiated 
by women at weddings in order that, the wedded pair ihay he as prolific as 
that instrument is in ’pot making. By one authority the Kumhdr is a 
cousin of the dtdyanlh as lie is descended from a brother of Bhutiddtta, thd 
progenitor of the latter tribe. According to the Dharma JPurdna the casto 
is descended from a Bi'dhmah and a Kshatriya woman, but such descent is 
claimed by only ohe elan, the Chanhdutj/tl MisrA In the 2tig Veda fre¬ 
quent mention is made of eafthen cooking jiots. Manu, Par&sara and others 
assigned to a particular mixed caste, the issue of a garland maker (MdUkara) 
by the frail daughter of a blacksmith, the Vocation of fashioning earthen 
pots. 5 

The itnmk&r is represented in Garhwal by the Fajm, some of whom 
are from the plains and others Poms, 0 and in other ^ parts many ate Band- 
kiya Poms. 7 Similarly the CMnapaz of the hills belongs to the Ayavi or 
' Xohdr branches of the Doms^ In Banda the potter is also known as 
Kasffar and MungkerA In Agfa there ate three divisions classed accord¬ 
ing to their manner of working— Malhuriya working by baud, Gala working 
by wheel, and VaVddiya wtio are makers of toys. 10 To tire east of the pro¬ 
vince their dans are MagaU and Kanaujii/af in Bulandskahr Mahur} ilathe- 
Uya find Gola, Vi In the Central Pu&b iliey are divided into Bartlhiyu and 
Gadhera according as they use oxen or asses 18 .: in Etah GolcipMathuriya 
and Makar. By another account 14 they have seven clans— Kumujiya, Battle- 
Ihja, Bardhiya, Gadhaiya, Kasgar or had ora and Ck.au/idmya Misr , which 
last claims to he descended from a Brahman and a fvshatriya woman. 

KlUljra.—(Ski. kunja, a bower.) The green grocer, known in Persian 
fts Salz far ash or Sal si far osk. The census shows them in Saharanpur, 
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’awn pur, Fatelipur, Banda, Aznragarli, Mirzapur, Benares, Tardi, Aimer# 
and B&ra Banki. 1 It is only an occupational caste and much mixed, pro¬ 
bably most closely connected with the Kdchki and Koiri. They allow 
Widow marriage. 

Kurmi.—( KunU) An important agricultural tribe, general all over the 
province except the hills : they are strongest in the Benares, Rohilkhand, 
Allahabad, Fyzabad, Lucknow, Sitapur and Bae Batch Divisions. Various' 
explanations have been given of the name. Dr. J. Wilson 2 deri ves it from 
Ski. KHslU , husbandry : Platts from Ski. Kutwnba, a household : Nesfiehld 
from Kurmd, the tortoise incarnation of Vishnu, specially worshipped by the 
agricultural classes. It may have been the elan totem. A Baku derives' 
it from Koombhee {sic), one of the seVeii bells of the Hindus l 1 

The Kurmi tribe is numerous in the Bh6bar and Tardi, and is represented 
in the hills by the Sam of Shaun, who will do any kind of labourer's work,' 
but refuse to carry palanquins and similar conveyances. Their prin¬ 
cipal occupation is mining, and the reason they give for not carrying 
litters is tkrft all castes will not drink Water from their hands though 
drinking it from the band of the KalidrJ In the eastern districts the 
Kurmis are divided into SdilJmdr or StiinthMr (who probably take their 
name, which may be toteraistie, from senlhd, the reed grass sacehanm sard 
out of which chairs and stools are made), Jaiswdr (from the town of Jain 
in Oudh), Gujarati, Dh cipher (or clod-breakers) Pdidmvdr (from Patna),/ 
Cbanau or Chmdani and Akhcmc&r. Buchanan 0 identifies the SaUhwdr 
with the Ajudliiyas of Bihfir. The Gorakhpur tribe are divided into the 
Kanaujiya, Bdkmamya, Goyit and JariihdrJ In Sh&hjaMnpur they call 
themselves Gang apart and say that they came from across the Ganges at 
a comparatively recent date. 8 The strongest Kurmi division in Oudh is the 
Jaiswdr, who trace their origin to JCanauj, whence they were driven 500 
years ago by famine. 0 In Balrampur they are chiefly of the, Gdjardti sub¬ 
division. 10 Another clan in Gonda is called Khurasiyu after the great 
Kalharis kingdom. 11 In Bae Bareli the Khmbintl elan are closely con¬ 
nected with the Bats R&jputs. The Jaiswdr are clearly a very mixed tribe ; 
originally the name of an inferior Jddon tribe, it has been adopted as a sub¬ 
division by the Banyas, Chandra, Bhdrmhs, Kakdrs, Knrmis , Telis and 
other castes. In Mirzapur and some of the adjoining districts the Kwmis 
take the title of Mallo. The notorious Riga Darshan Sinh of Oudh was 
a Kurmi. The Kurmi divisions in Azamgarh afe Audhiga, Bhilpkora, 
Jaiswdr, Sankaia, Sainthwdr and Mai, The last consider themselves superior, 
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and there is a proverb, Banal Mai higaral Kunbi, wheftthe Maltbxives 
the Kmbi fails. 1 For a further account of the Mai see under Bisen Raj¬ 
put. Their immigration to Cawnpur 3 must have followed that of the 
Thdkurs and Maliks as they' occupied most inferior lands. One branch of 
them is called JJumeya after a Faqir Shekh Jliama, better known as Mak- 
dum Jnhana Jalifingasht, who about 500 years ago attracted individuals of 
several castes, Banya, Ahir, Kurmi, &e., as his followers. As thege partook 
of his food they were expelled from their own caste. Many of their customs 
are more Musalman than Hindu, e.g., till 70 years ago they buried instead 
of burned their dead; certain mosques are attributed to them, and they 
marry entirely among themselves having regard only to nearness of relation¬ 
ship. There is a shrine in Maswanpur, pargana Jdjmau, where one of their 
notables is worshipped, more, it is said, with Musalmfin than Hindu rites. 
They are curiously reticent about their origin and customs. 

Closely allied to the Kurmi is the Koeri or Koiri tribe. Nesfield 5 con¬ 
nects them with the aboriginal Kol tribe : others derive the name from Sict. 
kriski ktira, a cultivator. The Pandits derive it from Hr, earth [sic) and 
art enemy, as they are always working up tho soil! Dalton* thinks they 
are the descendants of tho earliest Aryan colonists in Bengal, the distinction 
between Koeri mid Kurmi being that the former are generally markot gar¬ 
deners as well as agriculturists. Their tradition is that they were produced 
by Malmdeva and Purvati to look after the gardens of Benares. Their di¬ 
visions in the eastern districts ace Mag a hi (from Magadh), Danghd, Ranpar, 
Kanaujiya, Jaruhdr , Chiramiil , Bit am? In A^aipgarh tho chief divi¬ 
sions are Kanaujiya and Turk or Muhammadan Koiri? Their principal dei¬ 
ties are Ramkrishna, Mahudeva and Devi ; the first is worshipped with flow¬ 
ers and the two last with animal sacrifices. 

Another kindred tribe is the Kdchhi or market gardening anrl opium pro¬ 
ducing class. They represent tho Koiri in the western part of the province. 
Their name has been variously explained. Platts derives it from kaksha } 
flank, an enclosure, or Jcarsha., a furrow. Others from kdchhnd, the term 
for collecting the opium, off the capsules. Others connect it with kachhdr t 
moist low land which they usually cultivate. But there seems good reason 
to believe that they have at least a totemistic connection with the Kackhwdha 
tribe of Rdjpdts 7 who take their name from the Kachhwd (Skt. kdchhapa), 
the tortoise which was probably the tribal symbol. Tlie popular derivation 
is kahd achchd because they speak so nicely! In the western districts the 
usual division of the Kdchhis is into Hardiya (cultivators of haldi or tur¬ 
meric), Kanaujiya (from Kanauj) and Saksena or residents of Sankisa in 
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Farakhabad. The la3t are also known as Bdrahndshi (or 12 months because 
they keep their land under crops all the year round) and Mur do or radish 
growers (mvli, radish). The Ranliyn women wear glass bangles and the 
Saksena those of lao, The three clans do not associate or intermarry. 
Another account gives the Kdchhis as divided into Ifardiya , Saksena and 
Jjakhof.it/a: and Muraos into JIardiya , Botiya and Kachhwdt/a, These last 
are the most numerous clan in Bnlandshahr 1 and claim descent from 
Kachhouha Puajputs by a Matin or woman of the gardener class. The 
Kaehhdr of Bara Banki and Iiae Bareli and the Kachh'wa of the Tarai 8 are 
the same. In Bareli 8 the Saksena Murdos cultivate all crops and are 
good cultivators on the whole, though hardly ranking above the Kurmi in 
the long mil, and the Haldiya or H'auliya cultivate turmeric, for which 
they pay the highest rates known in the district. 

Closely akin to these tribes me the Lodha , who, however,, hold a lower 
rank than those already described. The name is popularly derived from 
lodhra , the bark of the tree symplocos racemosa , which is used in dyeing. 
Platts derives it from Skt, lukdhaka, a covetous man, a hunter. A clan 
of this name is said to he numerous in Ilushangabfid and to bo distinct 
from the Jodhi outcasts of Central India. 1 They have six sub-divisions, 
usually recognised— Pat'uriya, Matkuriya, Sankatajuriya, lakhiya, KhU. 
riya , Faniya,. They rank lower and are worse cultivators than Kurmitt, and are 
frequently found as mere wood cutters and labourers. 5 Alrin to these are the 
Kisdn of Rohilkluind with two sub-divisions, one of which will not grow 
hemp, Henc^the proverb that a true Kisdn, will not grow hemp («*»). 
The Singhtriyd again confino their attention to the cultivation of water 
caltrop or chestnut, the wighara trapa bispinosa. 

The Midi or gardener class, who are properly garland makers (Skt. 
mdlika) are widely distributed, more numerous in the Rohilkhand and 
Agra Divisions, and comparatively scanty in Jhftnsi and Qudh, except near 
Lucknow. To the east 9 they are divided into Mag aid (from Magadha ),. 
Sirmavr (or makers of wedding crowns), Bandrasi, Kananjiya , B aglet, 
Kaluvuliya and Besi. In the Upper Duab 7 their principal clans are Ma- 
fJinny a, Pint Mali , KdcJihi and Sdni. In the Central Duab they are 
divided into Matluriya and Bhalwdr. They allow widow marriage like 
most of these allied tribes. Some of them are small-pox doctors and prac¬ 
tise inoculation. These are called ftanhaniya (Skt. darshana, worship rt. 
drish, to see). In Indian stories, as in European folk talcs, the Mali and, 
his family often play an important part, the hero being frequently the son, 
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of the gardener’s daughter or else protected by the gardener and hia wife. 1 
w Td Hindus of all castes, including oven the Brahman, the MAli acts as a 
priest of Mah&deva in places where no Guisdyan is to he found and lays the 
flower offering on the liny am, by which the diety is symbolized. As the 
Mali is believed to hare some influence with the god to whoso temple ho 
is attached* no one objects to his appropriating the fee which is nominally 
presented to the god himself. In the worship of these village godlings 
whom the Brdhman disdains to recognise, and whom the Gundy an is not 
permitted to honour, the Mali is sometimes employed to present the offer- 
ing. The S4ni (who apparently takes his name from Sdwtd, to mix up 
the cluiff food for cattle) is a sub-division of or at least closely allied to the 
Mali. In the Punjab 3 they claim Bdjpvit origin. 

to pound.) A tribe of rice buskers in Bijnot*: they 
are perhaps the same as the Kotdmdli (Kulnti , to pound : / mind , to rub), 
who are said to bo grain sellers in MoradabMA 

Kuzagar.—(Pers. luzab, a water goblet, Mra) The caste which makes 
fine pottery, such as water jars, &c>, vulgarly known aa Kit}agar or Kujgar. 
The Census shows them only in Moradabad. 6 It is only an occupational 
easto, an offshoot of the Kumluir . 

Lahera, Lakbera.— [Lab, la Jib, Slct. IdhsAd, the lac dye.) The caste 
makes bangles and other articles of lac. They are said to bo akin to the 
KuwMr. , 

L£l-kh&M.— [TM, the ancestor of the clan, Kbjtn, chief.) An infltien* 
tial tribe of Hindus converted to Islam in the Central Duflb. They claim 
descent from Knnwar Pratup Sink, a Bargvjar Thukur of lidjof, in liajpu- 
tana, who joined Prithwa Raj of Delhi in his expedition against Mahoba. 
On bis way thither ho assisted the Bor Raja of Kol in reducing a rebellion 
of tho Minas, and marrying- the Roja'is daughter received as his dowry 150 
villages near l’ahasu in Bulamlshahr. The eleventh in descent from Pratup 
Sinh was Idl Sink, who though a Hindu received the title of Khan from 
Akbarj hence the name of the family. Hia grandson Itimud ltae embraced 
Islam in the reign of Aurangzeb. 0 See further under liary ajar. They 
are often called Naimudim, which is a general term for converted Hindus. 
The customs of the Nauinuslim are a curious mixture of the Hindu aud 
Muhammadan, as they intermarry only with Th&kurs similarly circumstanced, 
maintaining tho relative precedence of .caste as among Thakuvs and being 
generally called by well known Hindu names. But their dead are buried, 
they are married by the Qazi and they observe Muhammadan customs at 
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birth, marriage and death. They cannot, as a rule, recite the prayers nr 
perform the orthodox obeisances ( sijda ). At the same time they worship 
Devi to avert emall-pox and keep up their friendly intercourse with their old 
caste brethren in domestic occurrences, eating, however, separately, 1 


Lodha.—(Usually derived from loihrd , the bark of the tree Symploco* 
Vacemosa , used for medicine and dyeing : according to Platts from Skt. Lvl- 
dhaka, a hunter. Nesfield from tod, a clod.) A well known agricultural tribe, 
found all over the province except the Hills : weak to the cast: strongest in 
the Agra, Allahabad, Lucknow, Meerut, Sitapur and Kae Bareli Divisions. 
“ From they: short stature and uncouth appearance, as well as from their want 
of a. tradition showing tlieir immigration from other parts, they appear to be a 
mixed class proceeding from aboriginal and Aryan parents. They call 
themselves the ancient inhabitants of tie district, and we know from the 
Furdnas that among the forest tribes there was one variously called Sod A, 
Rod A, Lodh and Rod A. We also know there was a large forest along and 
below Delhi on the Jamna. These may be the descendants of these foresters. 
In the districts below Agra they are considered so low that no one of high 
caste drinks water touched hy them, hut such is not the case in the districts 
above Agra. Below Agra they work chiefly as boatmen ” a According to 
Nesfield 3 " their traditions and sympathies connect them very closely with 
the savage Musakar, and many in Oudh still prefer the rougher task of 
felling trees and making the first clearance of land to the tamer and more 
monotonous industry of tilling the open plain.” The Bundelkhand LodAis 
say that they came from Narwar 1,000 years ago; but that,the original 
seat of the tribe is Ludhiana in the Panjfib. 4 The Lodkas used to have a 
very bad reputation as Thags, but according to Reade 5 these ill-conducted 
Lad At as are different. According to Carnegy their traditional descent is by 
a Nishada father from a Bh&t mother. In Lalitpur® they are said to bo 
descended, from the hill Lodhis of Central India and call themselves Thdkur . 
They affect the manners and customs of the latter class and are turbulent 
and indisposed. In the Central Dnab 7 they are said to have seven divisions, 
Karkar, Lakheya, Ranydu, Sankatajuriya, Faturiya, Mathiriya and KAdgi , 
but the KAdgi (qv.) are often ranked as a distinct tribe and called Kisdn. 
They arc looked down on by all genuine Hindu castes and are a dark look¬ 
ing, wild set of people. They are great rice growers. 9 In Efcah their divi¬ 
sions are Murid, Sikoriya, Faturiya, Mathuriya , Golra. 

Lohctr. —(Skt. Lauhalcdra, a worker in iron.). The blacksmith caste. 
He is a true village menial, receiving customary dues in the shape of a share 
of the produce, in return for which lie makes and mends all the iron 
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implements of agriculture, the material being found by the husbandman. 
f ‘ His social position is low, even for a menial; aud he is classed as an impure 
caste in so far tluit' J6ts and others of similar standing will have no social 
communion with him, though not as an outcast like the scavenger. His 
impurity, like that of the barber, washerman and. dyer, springs solely from 
the nature of his employment: perhaps because it is a dirty one/ 1 but more 
probably because black is a colour of evil omen, though on the other hand iron 
Iws powerful virtue against the evil eye. It is not impossible tliat the 
necessity under which he labours of using bellows made of cowl tide may 
have something to do with his impurity. Colebrooke says that the Karma- 
faira or blacksmith is classed in the Pur anas as one of the impure tribes. 
He appears to follow very generally the religion of the neighbourhood. 1 
He is mentioned in the Rig Vdda,? In the Upper Du&b they claim descent 
by Visvakarma, the divine artist, from a Snndr woman, 3 They are numciv 
ous all over the provinces, except the hills: strongest in the Benares and 
Allahabad Divisions. 4 The eastern Lokdrs claim origin from Kanauj, and 
they and the Bargain worslup Visvakarma as their special god. 8 In the 
Central Du&b their divisions are Tnmariya , Jholly a , Log car shot , Gurha - 
QiMi and Siyahmaliya . There is also in the Upper Duab a tribe of wander¬ 
ing blacksmiths, who say it is a nile of their cjiste never to enter a house. 
They connect, this with the fall of Chitor, 6 and say they were Rdlhor Rajputs 
who emigrated after Akbar’s capture of the fort in 1567 A.D. They work 
better than the ordinary village blacksmiths. The caste has, perhaps, soniTl 
connection with the aboriginal Ayariya, iron smelters of the Vindhyas and || 
Kairaur lulls. The Pa la nice of Bijnor and the Kathlohiya of MoradabacM 
seem akin to them and to be of the same tribe. 7 

Lolliya.— (Loka, iron.) A trading class who barter parched grain, 
tobacco, salt and uncooked grain for old iron, old clothes^ waste paper, &c. 
Nestle Id 9 calls them an offshoot of the Lo/tdr, but they generally claim to 
be Banyan. 

Luniya.—(Skt. lavana y salt.) ( Nnniya .) A class of salt makers and 
navvies, numerous in the Allahabad, Benares and Oudh Divisions r not 
recorded in the hills or in JliAnsi.® They are known in' the Panjrtb as 
SAor cigar or Rehgar or saltpetre makers. 10 In Azamgarh 11 they are divided 
into the Sambanodr and Bind. They have their magnificent traditions, 
claiming to be of CJiaukdn blood. According to Nesfield 12 they eat field 
rats which they come across ill digging, ami the Purbiya Agariya and SunJidr 
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aro sub-classes or local titles of the Lnniyu. The last assertion is at least 
doubtful. Cavnegy makes them out to be descended lfom a. Chandala 
father by an unknown mother. He says they marry amongst themselves, 
allow' widow marriage and refer disputes to arbitration. 1 They are excel¬ 
lent navvies and wander about doing* earthwork in partnership along railways, 
c;anals, &c. 


Malkk&na.— (lit, treasury.) A tribe in Mathura who were originally 
mostly Jais and Gcwrua Thakurs, who have teen converted to Muham¬ 
madanism by the sword, but who still retain many Hindu customs and are 
often called by Hindu names. They aro classed among the Namiunlim . a 

Mallah. — (Arabic wallah, to be salt.) The class of boatmen, They 
are closely allied to the Kahdr and Kemat. They are sometimes called 
Manjhi (Skt. madhya, the middle of the*boat in which they sit), who must 
bo carefully distinguished from the aboriginal Mdnjhi or Majhcdr of the 
A indhya and Kaimur range. They aro divided into Malldh, Muriya or 
Muriydri, Panrfjtbi, Bathawa or Badariya, Chat, Chain, or Chaini, Tlar, 
Kulwat or Kulwant and Keicat. These are said once to have intermarried, 
but no longer do so. Their widows marry. In Benares they say Rama 
gave their chief a horse, but lie put the bridle on the tail instead of the 
head, and hence they put the helm on the stem instead of the bow of the 
boat. 3 They are said to be represented in the lulls by* 1 the Dhimdr and in 
Cawnpur by the Kadhdr , 5 Move than half the Malldhs in the province 
are found in Benares! the only other divisions in which they are in any 
considerable numbers are Allahabad, Fyzabad and Agra.. 0 The eastern 
Malldhs are divided into Gourd, B any dr, Tivabitiya, Kanaujiya, Surly a, 
Marlydri, Keicat and Chai, The Choi live by fishing, cultivating and mat 
making. They do not eat with Malldhs. They frequent the neighbour¬ 
hood of lakes and rivers and are divided into the eastern and western 
branches which do not intermarry. In. January they go to the hills to 
collect catechu (h'hair), They worship the monkey god Mahabir, Satn'mi- 
yan and Debi Patau : to the first they offer rice-milk (hhir) in October; to 
the second a mixture of cooked rice and vetch (urad) called phdrd : to the 
third cakes (pun) : and new rice, coriander and molasses to Mah&bu*. They 
cat pork and drink spirits, A woman who sins with ope of her own tribe 
may be absolved by feeding the brethren : but not so if her paramour is of 
another caste. They arc thimble riggers, ornament snatchers, swindlers and 
imposters.? 

Id aula vi.— (Mullet.) A Muhammadan doctor of divinity who teaches 
the principles of the faith. In Bijnoy the title mulld is applied to a Tug a 
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or Banya converted to Islam. 1 M-Ua or one born in the unlucky asterism 
of MM is u common term for a Hindu converted to Islam. 




Meo, Mew&ti— {Mentdti, a resident of the country of Meivdt, which has 
been derived from Skt». minavati, abounding 1 in fish. The names Mind and 
Meo are in the same way possibly couneetod with the Sanskrit mind, a fish, 
which may have been the tribal totem.) A tribe kuown also as Mind or Mind 
Meo, who are found in every district of Meerut Division (except Muzuffar- 
n a gar and Delmi Dun), Agra (except Farukhdbiid and Eta wall), Rohilkhand 
(except Shahjahanpur and Piliblut), Cawnpur, Benares, J3asti, Almora, Tar6?, 
Kheriaud Rde Bareli. 3 They are said to have been turned out of the Upper 
l)uab by the Jiargujars, Bhatiis, Oho fear, Jddons and Gahlots at the insti¬ 
gation of Prithivi Rajli of Delhi. They again rose to power and gave trouble 
and \vere :? finally overcome by Ghiy&s-ud-dm Balban. The tribe has always 
hud an evil reputation for turbulence. Zih-ud-din BarnP describes their 
misconduct in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Mub&rak Shah wuged an un¬ 
successful campaign against them, but finally defeated them in 1425 A.D. S 
But tlicv broke out again in 1428 A.D.° The war went on till 1432 A.D. 
when they were coerced. 7 Babar on his arrival at Agra found their leader 
Raja Hasan Khftn “ the chief agitator in all these confusions and insurrec¬ 
tions.” 3 Farishta describes two terrible slaughters of turbulent Mewdiis 
by Imum-ud-din, Wazir of Nasir-ud-din Malum'id in .1259 A.D. and again 
by Balban in 1265.° In the mutiny they and the Gujars gave' much 
trouble in the Upper Duab. “ Though Meos claim to he of Rajput origin, 
there are grounds for believing tliat many spring fr<jn^ the same stock as the 
Minds. The similarity between the names Meo and Mind suggest that tho 
former may lie a contraction of the latter. Several of the respectable clans 
are identical in name, and a story is told of one Daria Meo and his lady love 
Sasibadani. Mini seems to show that they formerly intermarried. In Buland- 
jshahr a caste called Meo Minds is spoken of in tho settlement report, which 
would seem further to connect the two. Howevor, it is probable enough 
that apostate Rtijpdts and bastard sons of Rajputs founded many of the 
clans, as the legends tell. The Meos are now all Musalinin in name, bat their 
village deities are the same as those of Hindu zamhuldrs. They keep, too, 
several Hindu festivals. Thus the Holt is with the Meos a season of rough 
play and is considered as important a festival as the MuAarram } Id and 
tihabrdi, and they likewise observe the Janamasthami, Dasahra and JHwdli. 
They often keep Brahman priests to write.the pili chitihi or note fixing the 
date of a marriage. They call themselves by Hindu names with the exception 
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On the Amdms or monthly conjunction of the suu and moon, Meos in 
common with Hindu Alrirs, Gujars, &o., cease from labour : aud when they 
make a well the first proceeding is to erect a platform (chab-ufra) to 
Bhaironji or Hanumin. However, when plunder was to bo obtained they 
have often shown little respect for Hindu shrines and temples, and when the 
sanctity of a threatened place has been urged the report has been Turn todeo, 
ham Meo, you may be a God, (but 1 am a Meo). As regards their own religion 
Meos arc very ignorant. Pew know the kalinia and fewer still the regular 
prayers, the seasons of which they entirely neglect. Maos do not marry in 
their clan (pal), but they are lax about forming connections with women of 
other castes whose cliildren they receive into the Meo community. Brahmans 
take part in the formalities preceding a«tarriage, but the ceremony itself is 
performed by the QfttL As agriculturists Meos are inferior to their Hindu 
neighbours. The point in which they chiefly fail is in working their wells, 
for which they lack patience. Their women, whom they do not confine, will 
it is said, do more field work than the men : indeed one often, finds women at 
work in the crops when the men are lyiug down. Like the women of low 
Hindu castes they tattoo tlieir bodies, a practice disapproved of by Musalmuns 
in general. Meos are generally poor and live badly ; they have no scruples 
about getting drunk when opportunity offers. The men wear the waist cloth 
(dhoti) and blanket (karnari), not drawers (pay dm a). Their dress is in fact 
Hindu. The men often wear gold-ornaments, but I believe the women are 
seldom or never allowed to have them/’ 1 Malcolm says that it is hard to 
say whether the Mewdtn are Muhammadans or Hindus. They partake of 
both religions and are the most desperate rogues in India. Though they are 
stigmatized as robbers and assassins, they are admitted. to be faithful and 
courageous guards and servants. Their chiefs invariably took the lead ip 
robberies on a large scale/ In these provinces they have a legend that two 
sons of Kaja .1 as want hud once on the occasion of a hunting excursion 
caught and brought in two wild cows. Their friends, taking pity on the 
calves winch were left in the forest, taxed the young ttajas with irreligious 
feelings displayed by them in that act, upon which their father turned them 
out of his house. One of them turned a freebooter anti directed his course 
to Jamundes on the country lying between the rivers Ganges and Jumna; 
and after making a great booty in slaves and property returned to his native 
place Mewat, which he continued to govern in the name of his father. Ho 
had, however, lost the orthodoxy of his Hindu faith by loading a dissolute 
life and forming connections with females of Jiff or cut creeds and persuasions 
during the period lie roamed about as a freebooter. His descendants are 
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Colonel Homy 2 says that tlie Minas of Upper Rdjputana are 
Hindus of the straitest sect, and not only do Hindus of every denomination 
high and low, but all Timkurs, Juts and Ahirs will even partake of food 
which 1ms been prepared by them. Brfihmans and Banyas alone refrain 
from eating their food or drinking from their vessels. They will, however, 
driuk water which has been drawn by a Mina, but not put it into any drink¬ 
ing utensil. They never intermarry in their mother’s gob except after a 
remove of four generations. The installation of the Maharaja of Jaipur is 
not considered complete unless the ceremony of fixing the tilaka or mark 
of sovereignty is performed by the headmen of the two leading sub-divisions. 
They guard the Maharaja’s harem and are the constituted watchmen of the 
state. They do not, however, mix with the Pa rig dr Mind* inhabiting Khair- 
wdra who eat the flesh of young buffaloes. Mr. J. Wilson* says that they 
erect in their villages the standard of Sayyad Solar. The erection of these 
is the privilege of a body of Shckhs who are known as mosque attendants 
[Mujdmr) and have divided the Meo villages among them. Each man 
annually sets up a standard in each village of his own circle, receiving one 
rupee from the village for so doing and appropriating all offering* made by 
the villagers. The usual offering is a sort of sweetmeat made of bread 
crumbs, ghi and sugar which is called malida, wliieh is brought by the wor¬ 
shippers and put in the bands of the attendant Mujdmr who places it at 
the foot of the standard reciting the alhamdu-illdh , while the worshipper 
makes obeisance {sal dm) to the standard. The Khdnzadas who are closely 
connected with the Maos have the same ceremony. According to General 
Cunningham 4 they reverence the local divinities of Jhe Hindus, such ns 
Bhaiya, a platform with white stones, who is also called Bhumiya, Chalidnd 
or Khera Deo. He thinks that the custom of tattooing common among 
the women points to a connection with the lower classes of Hindus and per¬ 
haps also with the aboriginal Minas rather than to any relationship with the 
Itiijputfl. These may, however, lmve been Rajputs on the side of the fathers 
wliilc the mothers preserved the customs of the lower races to which they 
belonged. When a man dies his relations give a great feast known as 
shakkardna from the great, quantity of sugar {shakkar) consumed. Gene¬ 
ral Cunningham quotes the legend of Dariya Khan Meo and Sasibadani Mini 
to explain the discontinuance of marriages between the Meos and Minds: 
There is a common proverb telling how to deal with a Meo— Pa/eld lab 
jpichhe but or Dekhi tori Mevdt gable gdli pichhd bdb, i.e. in dealing with a 
Meo kick him or abuse him before you address him. In Cawnpur they call 
themselves TMkure and adopt the clan names of Chandel and Cfiauhdn y but 
are dispised by real Thukurs. 6 A strong mark of their original Hinduism is 
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iat marriages are not allowed within the prohibited degrees recognised 
by Hindus. A younger brother can take his elder brother’s widow to wife, 
but the elder brother cannot, take his younger brother’s widow. Wild hog 
cooked in the Ancient .Rajput fashion is eaten, but the women will Hot eat 
beef. They worship Shah Madnr and Shekh Solar, at whose tombs the 
children’s hair is cut off and offered up. They seldom wear drawers, tin? 
women the full petticoat boddiee and scarf, not trousers. Then men allow 
their beards to grow, but not to any length. 1 Sir A. LystlF calls the caste 
“ a cave of Adullam that has stood open for centuries. With them a cap¬ 
tured woman is solemnly admitted by a form of adoption fnto one circle of 
affinity, in order that she maybe lawfully married into another, a fiction 
which looks very like the survival of a custom that may once have been 
universal among all classes at a more elastic stage of their growth, for it 
enables tho circles of affinity within a tribe to increase and multiply their 
members without a break while at the same time it satislies the conditions 
of lawful intermarriage.” 3 One legend makes the name Meo to be derived 
from the word Mahto which they use in driving their cattle/ and similarly 
when a majority of the tribe were converted to Isl6m the remainder who 
preserved their faith were termed Amina Meo or pure Meos, whence tho 
name Mind. Tod 6 says that Maind means the unmixed (asi) class, while 
Mind is applied to the mixed of which they reckon twelve communities 
{jhU) descended from Rajput blood, as ChauMn, Tuar, Addon, PartAdr, 
Kackhwika, SdanJci, Sanlcla, Gahlot, fyc. The word pul uncording to tho 
same authority means a defile or yalley fitted for cultivation and defence. 
He also suggests that Maina is a corruption of Maim or mountaineer from 
wer, a hill. Abul Fasd 8 writes their name Meier ah and say 9 that they are 
natives of Mew&t and noted as runners, 


All admit that they are divided into 12 pals and 62 gots * but the names 
vary greatly and the 52 gots include the puls P General Cunningham 9 gives 
the names as follows :— Balol {Tomar), Ratldvat ( Tomar), Pane dr ( Tomar), 
Chhirkildl {Addon), Bemrot [Addon), Bdldt {Addon), Nai {Addon), Dingdl 
( Kackk-wdha ), Sing at {Barg Ajar), Kalesa {Tomar), P undelot ( Jddon) 
and a thirteenth named Palakra . This runs closely with Mr. Chauning’s 
lists. 


Milki.—A Muhammadan tribe in the eastern districts. In Azamgarlr* 
they are the aristocracy of the Muhammadan community, and so called be¬ 
cause their ancestors were the class to whom principally revenue grants 
{milk) were given under Muhammadan rule. They are the class with whom 
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\ve are most, 1 wrought In contact, for they hold a good deal of landed pro¬ 
perty and from among them, come many of our native officials and lawyers* 
the class in this respect occupying' among Muhammadans the position that 
jSZdgastls do among Hindus. They arc, as a rule, inclined to indolence and 
are wanting in practicality. Their neighbours do not putfmuch, trust in 
their generosity or straightforwardness. They have a proverb Mliki led 
jane parda dil hi? jPaitha dudr nikle JchirM (what does a Milki knew 
of the feelings of another? lie conics in by the door and goes out by the 
window). They are, as a rule, wanting in enthusiasm for their creed* 

Mughal.—One of the four great Muhammadan sub-divisions: known 
in Europe under the form Mongol. They a,re most numerous in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Delhi, the seat of their dynasty. The Word has now in a groat 
tneasure lost its original sense of the Tartar invaders and conquerors of 
Persia and India, It now is applied to the naturalized descendants of 
Persians as well as Turanians, and they are generally considered to be divid¬ 
ed into Irani and Tttrdni} They say they take their name from their 
patriarch Mughal Kfabi. There arc several clans in thcBe provinces*— 

Ml, Qazal bash or Qizil basis {gizit, red, bash, head), ZTsbah, Turk, Kai, 
Chak, Tajik. In the Pan jib the two main tribes are Oh teg Mai and Barld .* 
Some of these, especially the Chughtdi, arc claimed by the Bliatti Jadorn 
to have descended from them when they were rulers of Ghazni and Zdba* 
lisfcnn. The chief tribe is the Chughtdi to which the last imperial family 
belonged. The Jhojha {qv) also call themselves Mughal j but they are sup¬ 
posed to be the slaves of Mughals or low caste Hindus converted to Islam 
by some Mughal nobleman. They are not suffered to intermarry with the 
Kiijpdt Musalmans or with any of the pure Muhammadan tribes. 8 

Miy&wir.—The hereditary guardians of Muhammadan shrines, who are 
in some places coming to be reckoned as a separate caste, 

Nfti, Nao.— (Skt. udpita.) The barber when a Hindu : when a MuSal* 
man lie is called Jlajjam: he is a village menial' who shaves, shampoos* 
prepares tobacco for and attends on guests t " He is the hereditary bearer 
of formal messages from one village to another, such as news of auspicious 
events, formal congratulations, letters fixing the dates of weddings and 
the like. News of death is lieVer carried by him, however, but always by 
a Chit hr a. He forms, moreover, in company with a IMhmau the embassy 
sent to conclude betrothal, atul lie is generally the agency through which 
the preliminaries of match, making are conducted. At wedding, ceremonies 
too he plays an important part, next indeed to that of the Dnlhman himself, 
and on all these occasions he receives suitable gratuities, He ia also the 
leech of the country and generally performs circumcision. Notwithstanding 

1 Williams, OiulA Census Report, 70. Mbbetaon, Pavjdb Plhnograyhg,. fccctiyu 
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impure castes, standing much on the same level 
as the washerman, far above the Chamar and somewhat below the Loh&iv, for 
his occupation as a barber proper is considered degrading.” Hence low 
tribes have their own harbors and the barbers of Europeans are usually 
Muhammadans* They are 1 known as a caste of great astuteness. 

<( The cutting off of the birth hair is believed to remove the last trace 
of the congenital taint inherited from the mother’s womb. He shaves the 
hair and pares the nails of the dead preparatory to cremation. He shaves 
the head of the man who lights the funeral pyre : and ten days later he 
shaves the heads of all the members of the family. m The barber comes 
from Yedik times. The Berta? says “ Sharpen us like the razor in the hands 
of the barber” and i( driven by the wiiftff Agni shaves the hair Of the earth 
like a barber shaving a beard.” Up61i the barber was the first propounder of 
tho ecclesiastical law of the Buddhist church/ 1 The Jar rah or leech, the 
Jonkhdrd, leech applier, and the Kdnmailiga or ear cleaner are nearly the same 
09 the barber. Their occupations are now becoming distinct, and they are 
on the way to become separate castes. In the hills 5 they have their gotrit 
like the better classes and belong to tli aChdnwal, Kcisyapa and Bhdradwdj. 

They eat from the hands of the three upper classes, but these will not in 
return take water from them. To the east 0 they are divided into Ajudkiya , 
Maghalya, Kanavjiya, Blahuta (who will not marry widows) and Srildstav . 

In the Central Dmib their divisions arc Mathuriya , Gola, Sribdstav, Banbhcru . 

The MahdwaU do ear-cleaning and cupping which is performed with a cow's 
horn which has a hole at the pointed end through which they exhaust the air. 

They are not migratory, and are settled chiefly in large cities where they 
practise as a low order of quack doctors. 7 

Haik,—(Skt. Nay aka, a leader.) A tribe said to consist of cultivators, 
traders and prostitutes, and to be found in Gorakhpur, Basti, Azamgarh, 
Muzaffarnagar, Bulandshahr, Tarai and Almora. 8 In this computation 
various tribes seem to have been mixed up. Ndik is a term for some Banjdr as r 
q.v.t who have adopted a settled life; and for certain classes of prostitutes 
included under Nat and Kane (art , qqv. 

Hanakpanthi.—(Followers of the saint Nan ah.) A class of Sikhs also* 
known as SajhdAri. They are distinguished by no outward sign, have no 
peculiar customs or observances and though they reverence the grant (, and 
above all the memory of their guru, have but little to distinguish them from 
any other Hindu sect except a slight laxity in the manner of caste observances. 

_ 1 Ibbotson,, Panjab Ethnography,, section 525. * Nesfield, Eritf Vim, 42. 
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They have a form of baptism known as the char an ghuml, which, how¬ 
ever, is sohlotn used. They do not wear the hair long 1 , or use any of the 
outward signs of the Singh, nor do they abstain from the use of tobacco; 
and they are sometimes called mm da or sbavon Sikhs. They are of course 
quite distinct from the NdtiaJcjpanthis, a Hindu sect lately founded by a 
Brfihman of the name'of Dedli Rae and his paramour* Nanki, which has 
made some progress in Gurgaou, Hissdr and liohtak. 1 

Nalband.— {Nedl, a horse shoe, band, fastening.) The class of black¬ 
smith farriers, shown in the last census® only in Etah and Basti. The class 
is purely occupational and contains different elements. 

Ncmb&i.— [Nan, bread, bd, bdi , paz, baking.) The class of Muhammadan 
bakers. 

Nat.—(Skt. Nat a, a dancer.) The tribe of so called gypsy dancers, 
acrobats and prostitutes. Traditionally they are descended from a degraded 
Kshatviya by a woman of the second class. There are numerous tribes 
which appear closely connected with or analogous to them, such as the 
following 

(1) Bazigar .—This is a Persian word meaning “he who does play” 
(bdzi), and is applied to jugglers and acrobats. a Some say that 
the Bdzigar is a tumbler and the Nat a ropo dancer; others that 
the Bdzigar is a juggler as well as an acrobat, while tho Nat is 
only the latter, and it is possible that those who reach the higher 
ranks of the profession may call themselvefi by the Persian name ; 
others again say that among the Nats the males only, but among 
the Bdsigars both sexes, perform. On tho whole it is perhaps 
more probable that the Nat is the caste to which both classes 
belong and Bdzigar an occupational term.” 3 

(2) The Karndtak, who by their name would he of south era origin and 

are described as rope dancers, found in every district of the Rae 
Bareli Division and Farukhabad, Mainpuri, Etfiwah, Budauu, 
Bareilly, Sh&hjahanpur, Cawnpur, Banda, Allahabad, Benares, 
Jhftnsi, Gonda, Harcloi and Kheri. They are perhaps the same as 
the Ndtak , a small tribe of dancers shown only in Meerut. 4 

(3) The Brijbdsi or residents of Mathura or Brij. are shown in every. 

district of Sitapur, Lucknow and'Evisabad Divisions : in Mainpuri, 
Etawah, Bareilly, Shalijah&npur, Fafcehpur, Ballia, J ahum and 
Rae Bareli 4 

1 Ibbotson, Tattjdh Ethnography, ueetiou 264; Gazetteer, North-Western Provinces, 
IV, 5Ui, 9ft. ' Census Deport, 1881, "Form VIII-B. * Ibbetion, Punjab 
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(4) The Septra orsnakemcn {sdnp> a snake). A small tribe of snake 

charmers shown in Mathura, Farukbabad, Etah, Bijnor, Morad- 
abud, Banda, Azamgarhj Beimree, Gorakhpur, Ghnzipur, Tarui, 
Khcri and Fyzabad. 1 

(5) The JBddi, found in small numbers in Bijnor aud Muzaffiarnagar, 
who live by cultivating* dancing and singing. 1 

(6) The Sip dr KJiamca or jackal enters,’jungle gipsies of *NForth Oudhi* 
One of the earliest account of the Nats or Bazfgars is given by Captain 

’.David Richardson® He describes them as divided into seven classes— Ckdri, 
Athbhaiya, Bhainsa , Parbali, KalHr , Bor hint and Gang-war, but the 
difference secros only in name, for they live together and intermarry as one 
people : they say they are descended frq^ four brothers of the same family. 
They profess to be Musalmiins, undergo circumcision and at their weddings 
and burials a Q.azi or a Mnlki attends to read the service. Thus far and 
no further are they Musalmans. “ They employ a .Brahman who is supposed 
to be an adept in astrology to fix a name for their children, whom they per¬ 
mit to remain at the breast till five or six years of age. In the neighbour¬ 
ly ood of Gh6zipur about 300 years ago there were four brothers named Sd, 
Sammdla, Gliundra and Mnlla, who separated—Sa to the east, SamrnuLa to 
tlie west, Gundra to the north and Mulla to the Bouth, IIcn.ce their tribes/ - * 


Captain Richardson gives a specimen of their patois, most of which consists 
of mere inversions of syllables : e.g., lire, kd<j {4g) : bamboo, nans (bdns) ; 
remembrance, koad (ydd) t age, komr {amr) ; search, mldsh [taldsh) j India, 
kind a Alan ( Hindustan); beggar, nagrr (faqrir) and so on. On fear of ill 
Kali is invoked. They inter their dead and the only ceremony is 
getting drunk. As regards marriage, all parties being agreed they assem¬ 
ble at the bride's house between 9 ami 10 p.m, The,bridegroom, accom¬ 
panied by nil bis relations, male and female, places himself near tho 
door, close to which arc fixed four plantain trees forming a square large 
enough to contain the company. lie calls out with a loud voice u Give mo 
my bride/' The brother or some such relation guards the door and 
prevents lvis entrance, nay rudely pushes him away. Tho laugh is now 
general against the poor bridegroom and many are the jokes played upon 
him. lie makes other attempts to enter, calling his bride, and finally sits 
down in a corner of the square and laments liis fate. The others then 
Intercede for him, and the guardian of the door brings out the girl saying 
° Here is your bride: beliavo kindly to her : 33 she also receives an exhorta¬ 
tion to conduct herself like a good and obedient wife. The bridegroom 
now lairing a little red powder which is prepared for the occasion makes a 
mark with it on her forehead, calling out (t This woman is my wedded 

1 Cpnsvs Hi-port, ]$QrtJd Western Provinces , 1881, Form Vlll-li* 1 Oudh- 

(jcWtiwf, }, nesearefa, VJI, *01, # 2 . 


wife.” The bride also marks the bridegroom’s face, repeating at the same 
time “ This man is my husband.” They sit down together and the com¬ 
pany arrange themselves in a circle and all get drunk. The bridegroom 
and the womon then convey the bride to the house, where the mothers of 
the bridegroom and bride are present, neither of them being allowed to 
appear before him on this night. The bridegroom then rejoins the company 
in the square and drinking goes on. Next morning theparty starts for the 
bridegroom’s house. The dowry is given and the bride and bridegroom 
with their little lingers joined lead the way. Before the bridegroom’s house 
stands an earthen pot filled with water, in which is placed a [small fresh 
branch of a mango tree, which is intended as an emblem of plenty. The 
mother then comes forward with a sieve containing a rupee, some unhusked 
nee, paint and dub grass. This she waves round each of thoir heads and 
touches their foreheads with it. This is called wairnd. The bride is then 
made oyer to her mother-in-law and tire party commences drinking. 

Nats will eat anything but garlic and beef, but sometimes drink to 
excess. u The women possess the secret of love philtres and are consulted 
by women as to lucky or unlucky days, the ailments of children and their 
supposed affection by witchcraft or the evil eye. They also make patch 
work quilts very cleverly, which they sell. Some of them embroider saddle 
cloths and make up boddiees for females. When the women sing- they are 
invariably seated. 1 They have u strong aboriginal element amongst them in. 
demon and snake worship, and in peculiar and secret ceremonies to which 
they attribute their success as performers: animals and fowls are sacrificed. 
The best looking girls are chosen as performers. They arc not married 
except to a dagger and usually become courtesans, being instructed in danc¬ 
ing and singing. 

In later life they become concubines of men of the tribe or contract 
second class marriages with them : but some females are always set apart 
for regular marriage, and if a performing girl should bear a child she is at 
once withdrawn from performance. Such a proof of her fertility is too 
valuable to he wasted. Though they profess to bo Hindus and for the most 
part bear Hindu names, yet Muhammadan names aro not unknown among 
them, and they are all votaries of some Muhammadan saint, of whom Shah 
Madar is perhaps the greatest. They observe some Muhammadan ceremo¬ 
nies, hut do not practise circumcision, nor employ Brahmans at marriages, 
which are carried out by their own elders.* One special business of their 
women is physio, cupping, palmistry, removing worms from decayed teeth 
and tattooing Hindu women. “ They usually sally out in the morning 
with a quantity of herbs and dried birds and, begging from door to door, 

*Teoj>U qf India, U« 105, 'Idem, III, 19-i, 
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offer their services generally to the females only, in the cure of whose ailments 
they pretend to have a peculiar knowledge. Should it happen that they 
do not return before the jackal's cry is heard in the evening their fidelity is 


suspected and they subject themselves to the displeasure of their husbands 
and are punished accordingly. A fault of that nature committed with any 


one not of their caste.is an unpardonable crime." 1 They- are.possibly one 
of the many various Indian elements out of which the gypsy races of 
Europe have been recruited, and Sir It. Burton's 2 argument, that they cannot 
be connected with the Gypsies as they are utterly unaccustomed to horse 
dealing and cattle breeding or poultry plundering, is deprived of much 
of its force by the fact that in various parts of the provinces, as in Mirza- 
pur, they are clever professional cattle dealers. 


The Fata dancers or buffoons are mentioned in the MaMblukata as at 


the Swayamvara of Draupadi. 3 .Dancing girls were most carefully trained 
in mediiBval India. 4 

About the time of Alexander's invasion jugglery and sleigdit of hand were 
one of the chief Indian amusements. 6 Babar says (s The Hindustani sleight' 
of hand men do several feats wliicli I never saw performed by those of other 
countries." 8 

The curious tolerance to the courtesan class has prevailed from very early 
times. Ambap&ta was a noted courtesan of Visala. 7 The princess Salawati 
was apjxnnted courtesan, and the price of her embrace was fixed at 2,000 
inasuraus, 8 It is also noted in Buddhistic times that it was the custom of 
courtesans not to make known that they were pregnant, and when the child 
was born it was brought up in private, but if it was a boy it was taken to 
the forests and exposed. The high consideration paid to prostitutes is noted 
in the Dttlistan? This, it has been supposed, is intelligible only on the 
supposition that promiscuous intercourse was the aboriginal and long recog¬ 
nised custom of the tribe. 10 Traditionally, dancing girls are under the 
protection of Vishnu, as one of them was hospitable to him when every one 
else refused to receive him on his travels. 11 

The patron saint of the tribe is the celebrated musician T&nsen, who was 
a native of Patna and a disciple of the famous Ila rid 6s G us ay an, of Brin- 
daban, He went to Akbar's Court, became a Muhammadan and is buried at 
Gwalior. It is said that he used to listen to the men at the well and appro¬ 
priate their melodies. His contemporary and rival, Brij Baula, could split 

1 Captain Richardson, Asiatic Researches, at supra. 7 Academy, 27th March 1875. 
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t rock with a single note. Ho is said to have learned his bn ss froth the 
creaking of the flour mill. Tiinsen is said to have died in the 34-th year 
of Akbar's reign. It is believed that chewing the leaves of the tree over his 
tomb gives an astonishing melody to the voice, and singing girls make pil¬ 
grimages there for this purpose. 1 

With such a raixiod tribo as tho Nats the descriptions of their sub¬ 
divisions are diverse. Caruegy says that the Oudh Nats are (1) Gu dligdrP 
of the Gwalior Division, which lias three sub-divisions, Kapur l, B/idto and 
Sanodni, (The Kaptdri apparently tako their name from Skt. karpmra, 
camphor : the BJidto may be the same as the Bhdtu or Bhdnin , a criminal 
tribe of Rohilkhand, who are a sub-branch of the Kanjara.) The men of this 
division buy cattle for butchers, while the women are cuppers, dentists and 
aurists. They bury their dead and drink inordinately. Marriage is confined 
to their own three sub-divisions. They are Hindus. (2) Sauwat , who are 
Muhammadans. They also supply butchers and sing ilie praises of Alha and 
tidal, the heroic Banaphar heroes, who were afterwards subject to the 
Rithora, from whom this class claims descent. (3) Brijbdsi. —They are 
Hindus. The men walk on high stilts and the women show their confidence 
by dancing and singing under them. They eat pork, drink ,spirits and bury 
’ their dead. They say they came to the land of Brij after the capture of 
Cbithor. (4*) Bachhyoti are Hindus. The men wrestle and play single stick. 
TUo women are depraved. They bury their dead. Carnegy connects them 
with the Bajpiit elan of the same name. (6) Bijaniya, —Hindus : tight rope 
dancers. They drink, and bury their dead in an uprighjj. posture. (6) Bariya.— 
Hindus. They do not perform, but attend feasts, and eat scraps. The women 
are depraved. All are addicted to liquor and bury their dead, (7) MahdwaL 
—By religion Musalm&ns. They are said to be expert in treating rheumatism 
and deal in cattle. Drinking is confined to the seniors on the occasion of 
deaths. ( 8 ) Bdzigar .—The common conjurers. They drink and bury their 
dead. Another list 3 gives the Ghizipur tribes, Bari, Bhdntu , Qwdl, Lodhra y 
Maghat/a } Juyila and Jhassiih and those in the neighbouring Bengal district, 
of Bhagalpur, Kamarpdli, Dangarpdli , Mdrpdli and Samarpjdli. The Nat 
of tho hills is a Dom, who lives by juggling and tumbling. 4 

Naumuslim.— [Na-u, nawa, new.) A new Muhammadau: a common 
term for a, Hindu converted to Islam. It is very often applied to the Bar- 
fj&jar and similar Rajput clans which have been converted. 

Niyariya.— (Mydr t nirdla, separate.) Tho caste who wash and purify 
the waste of gold and silversmiths’ shops. They are shown 5 in small num- 

'■ Bholimaih Chancier, Travels, II, G8, sq.: Slooinan, Jtamhfes, 11,333 sq,: Cnnuingham, 
Archaeological Survey, II, 370, XXI, 110. 1 Note*, 17. 3 Gazetteer, North- 
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*, Aligarh, Sh&hjahanpur, Azamgarh and 
EtaJi. The caste is occupational and very mixed. 

Odh, Orh. —(According to Efesfield from ol, a security for a loan; hut 
this is very doubtful.) A trading class found in every district of tin* 
Meerut Division, Mathura, Mainpuri,* Etah, Fateh pur, Bareli, Bijnor, 
Moradahad, Jhfiusi and Bahraicli. They are very clever, scheming traders. 
They may possibly he akin to the Aroras or Boras of the Punjab, of whom 
an account is given by Ibbetson. 1 An attempt has been made 3 to identify 
them with tlie IFoddas of Maisur. It is said they still retain the dialect of 
the Panjab bazars, as well as the costume and peculiar spade blade of the 
tribe. 8 These, however, would seem to be a different tribe who live by work¬ 
ing as navvies. *. 

PalM&r.— (Pallet, a sack.) The porter class who haul about grain in 
markets. A purely occupational and mixed class. 

Panka, Panhiy a. — (Pani/n > the elastic bow which keeps the thread spread 
out in front of the weaver.) A menial caste of weavers found in south 
Mirzapur. They are regarded as the dregs of highland society. "Ac¬ 
cording to their own vague traditions their sires came from the west as 
Serfs or dependents of the Manjhi Kharw6rs, and to this day no Mfmjlii 
with any claims to importance is without a domestic servant (kntmif) of the 
Panka tribe. When not thus employed most Bankas are weavers, but a 
few have taken to cultivation/* 4 

Pardesi'.—(Lit., foreigners.) A criminal tribe in Gorakhpur and the 
adjoining Bengal districts. They are addicted to robbery and pretend 
to change the commone^vnetals into gold and silver. They are now emi¬ 
grating from Gorakhpur to Chainparan, where they are watched. 5 

Pftsi.—(Skt. paddict, a bird catcher.) A tribe of agriculturists, toddy 
makers, watchmen and thieves found in large numbers in Lucknow, Sitapur, 
Allahabad, ftae Bareli, Benares and Fyzabad Divisions, Shalljahaupm' and 
Pilibldt; very few in the Meerut, Agra, Jhansi and Ktimaun Divisions. 0 

They are also known as Pasii/a and in Gorakhpur Pdn Bmrhid The 
small tribe of Tdrihash shown in Allahabad, Azamgarh, Mirzapur, Basti, Tar6i 
and Fyzabad is the same. Sleeman says that it was supposed that there were 
100,000 families of Pasts in Oudh, who were skilful thieves and robbers by 
profession and were formerly Thags and poisoners as well. They generally 
formed the worst part of the gangs of refractory landlords who “ keep 
Pdsis to fight for them as they pay themselves out of the plunder and cost 

1 Fan jab EthnoyrapPiy, section 0-1-3. _ * Punjab Notes and Queries J, 41. 
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little to their employes. They are all armed with, hows and arrows and are 
very formidable at night. They and their refractory employes keep the 
country in a perpetual state of disorder.” 1 Many used to adopt poisoning 
as a trade.* a Kliumma IUwat of tliis tribe was a common village watch" 
man. His grandson, the notorious Ganga Bakhsh of Kjisiraganj, and his 
relatives at one time held no less than 200 villages. He and his son Ranjit 
were afterwards hanged and their greatness is a tiling of the past. In the 
Kheii district the Pasts, Rdjpims, Arakhs, Moth and Khaitks are looked 
upon as kindred classes. The Raj pasts of that part of Oudli say they arc 
descended from Ratandat Sinh, a Thiikur of Pataungarh, near NimkWr and 
a Past woman who bore him several children. These at lus death are said 
to have inherited their father’s estate and in time from them a powerful 
clau lias descended.”* They went so far as to claim a marriage alliance 
with the head of the Ahban race of RAjputs. “ He is said to have yielded 
consent on the ground of the Rojput paternity of the Raj pasts and to havo 
invited the whole of that tribe to the betrothal feast. He plied them well 
with spirits, to which the tribe is to tliis day much addicted, and while they 
were in a state of unconsciousness some 700 or 800 of them were put to 
death and their estates seized by the victors. Those who escaped are said 
to have fled to .and settled in Bangor Mahmudi and the northern part of 
Sitapur, They intermarry among themselves.” 4 Thor6 is a legend that 
during the time that Parusharama was incarnate, there was an austere 
devotee called Kuphal who was begged by Brahma to demand of him a 
boon : whereupon ho requested that he might Ixj, perfected in the art of 
thieving. His request was granted, and there is a well known verse 
regarding the devotion of Kuphal, the pith of which is that the mention 
of the name of Kuphal who received a boon from Bvahma removes all 
fear of thieves : and the mention of the names of his three wives Maya 
(illusion), Mindra (sleep) and Mohini (enchantment) deprives thieves of 
success in their attempts against the proporty of those who repeat their 
names.” There is also a tradition that a descendant of Kuphal named 
Karan who dwelt in the jungles and is now deified by his race had 
two wives, the one a Chlmttri and the other an Ahirin. From the former 
of these it is asserted sprang the Rajpdsis and Phils and from tho 
latter the KhattUs, “ Another tradition is that the Pdsis came from 
Kaehii and settled in Kanauj. According to this tradition there were four 
brothers who were once called out to fight and of these Mahan alone res¬ 
ponded. He was killed, and it is said that the descendants of this hero aro 
the Rajpiisis, while the descendants of the other brothers who lived to fight 
another day are those that are now known as Arakhs , Marghas and 

1 Slccman, Journey, I, 25. 1 Idem, 1,033. 3 Curnegj, Sotci, Cl. 4 Idem, 
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A heroic Pnsi named Sen of Barniya figures prominently in the 
legend of Alha and Tidal. 

In Sitapur the Pdsu are said to be divided into Bdjpdsis , Awkh, 
Bachar, Mohini and KhatU/c. To the east of the province their divisions are 
Magadha , Rant a (from the Hotas river) and Tirsuliya “ because they have 
planted the saered ocyrimm. called Tir.mli and have thus become a kind of 
Hindus.” 1 Buchanan seems to have confounded tnlasi, the sacred basil, 
with trisMla } Siva's trident. Many of them are, according to the same 
authority, called Byadha or robbers. In Azaragarh 8 they are divided into 
the Manwds and Tdtmdli whose name is connected with the toddy palm 
(tdr-malnd, to crush) and who live by extracting and collecting toddy and 
making* fans and other articles of the^aves. Carnegy 3 tries-to make out 
that the Bats and various other Oudh Chhattri tribes are of Past origin, 
but this is very doubtful. 4 The. Baheliyas (qv.) of the eastern districts 
describe themselves a3 a sub-division of the great Past tribe. The Posts 
are no doubt, in a great measure, of aboriginal origin. Curiously enough 
many of them have adopted the worship of the Punch pin or five great 
saints of Isltkm, 

Path&n .— t( The words Pathfin and Afghan arc used indifferently by the 
natives of India to designate the nation. But the two words are not used 
as synonyms by the pfeoplc themselves. Tim original Afghans are a race of 
probably Jewish or Arab extraction, and they, together with a tribe of 
Indian origin, with which they have long been blended, still distinguish 
themselves as the trne Afghans or since the ri.se of Ahmad Shah Durriinf as 
Durranis (either from durr-i-daurdn 1 pearl of the age' or dttrr-i-dnrrdn 
‘pearl of pearls/” a The true Pathdn s are apparently of Indian origin, 
Their language is called Pashto or Pakhto and they call themselves Pnkh- 
tana or Pa/c/do, and it is this word of which Pathdn is the Indian corrup¬ 
tion. Some authorities connect thtf name with the PakUiymi of Hero¬ 
dotus. Modem genealogists trace the descent of Afghans, Pathans and 
Ghilzais from Kais or Kish, the father of Saul, and they say that the pro¬ 
phet, pleased with the services of Kais named after his forefather, gave him the 
title of Pathdn , the Syrian word for rudder, and bade him direct his people 
in the true path.” 6 By one authority 9 the name Afghan is said to mean 
(< wailingbutf another explanation is more probable. Ashvaka , a name 
of Sanskrit origin, was used as a territorial appellation of Gandhdra. This 
word, derived from ashva, a horse, signifies merely “ the cavaliers.” It was less 
au ethnic, in the rigorous acceptation of the word, than a general appellation 
applied by the Hindus of the Pan jab to the tribes of the region of the Kophes 

1 .Buehuuftn, Eastern India, I, 175. * Settlement Report., 33. 8 Notes, 

44 ,sq. * Oudh Gazetteer, I, .'177. 5 ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, auction 

304, sqj. * iicnjiunu-, .Persia, JL42. 
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renowned in antiquity for the excellence of its horses. In the popular 
dialects the Sanskrit word took the usual form Assaka, which reappears 
scarcely modified in Assakani or Assakeni in the first historians of the 
expedition of Alexander and subsequent writers. It is impossible hero 
not to recognise the name Avghdn or Afghan} Another Indian term for 
the tribe is Rohilla , from Roh-koh the mountain home of the Palhdns m 
Raja Laehhman Sinh a would derive Palhdn from the Hindi Pdthd, the top 
of a hill, and he would connect the title Rddn commonly applied to 
them with the aboriginal hill tribe of Khandu or Khond who were driven 
from Upper India by the Aryans into Klnindesh and the north-west. 
Others connect it with the Sanskrit Am or Swdmia, meaning “lord/* 
Some make the Pathrins Jews: others, like Tod, connect them with the 
Jdtlon Riijputs. In the Upper Duub the more important clans are Khethgi, 
Jttratmti and Jghwdtt. “They are more particular than other Musal- 
mans in preserving the purity of their race. In body they* are generally 
well built and moderately stout, with a fair complexion. Their charac¬ 
teristic qualities are courage, concert, abruptness, bigotry and irritable¬ 
ness” 8 

Pinch , which means awkward or blundering, is a common synonym for an 
A-fghiiu in India. 1 The word Ghifcai is another form of Khilchi, which 
in Turkish means a swordsman. As to the Rokillas, whose name is derived 
from the Afghdn district of Roh or A'.oh, “ the highlands/’ 6 they assert their 
Coptic origin and say that, driven out of Kgypt by oue of the Pharoahs, 
they wandered westward till they arrived under that part of the mountains 
known as Sulaiinfini Koli or the hill of Solomon, where they halted. 

It is curious that they should have obtained so firm a hold on the pro¬ 
vince of Rohilkliaad as to give it a name so universally recognised when 
they wore only foreigners who held it for only about 50 years. 0 Shore 7 
says that ltokilla soldiers will submit to be Hogged within an inch of their 
lives with a leathern martingale, but to be struck with a whip or cane would 
be an indelible disgrace and very likely to bo resented by a stab or a bullet. 
There is a full account of the Bangash Pathdns of Farukhabad iu the 
Calcutta Review for 1865. 

Patwa.— (Pata, silk.) The class who make silk braid aurl fringe, waist 
bands, &c, In the Panjfib they arc said often to be Khattris , 8 They are 
found in all districts of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh except 
Garhwkl and Almora. The caste is merely occupational. Another name 
for them is Pat Hr. 

1 Sfc. Martin, quoted by J. W. McCrindlo, Indian Antiquary, VI, 313 nj. * JSu~ 

landMr Memo., 192. 8 Xtaja Laehhman Sinh, id supra. 4 hrigg’s Teri^Ug^ 

It, 1M, o Wilson, Ariand Jnliijua, 15b. ,J Monulabnd SettUpieni Report, 12f. 

» II, m 8 ibbetson, Punjab Ethioyraply, section StSba. 
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PujSiri.—(Pw/d, worship: kdra). A general term for a celebrant of 
Hindu ceremonies. In the hills the class of this name are mostly Khasigns 
or the offspring of soi-iliuant celibates of any religious fraternity. Any 
Brahman may adopt the profession, though it is apparently as much despised 
as it was in the time of the M&navas , 1 The Pujdris are in fact the lowest 
class and include lioth Brahman and Kshatriyas. To the latter belong the 
Jldicats so numerous in Garhwal and the Tajpasis (the Tahusot of Ptolemy}* 
to whom the Tdkulis of Kumaun are analogous . 3 


Purahiya.— [Purat, the cast.) A general term for residents of the 
eastern districts. There is a special caste of excavators and labourers who 
have returned themselves under this name in Satriranpur, Meerut, Banda 
nud Almora ; 4 They are probably Irmly ^ 4 . 


Qalandar.—(According to Platts, for an original Tcalandar, a rough 
unshaped block or log.) Properly a Muhammadan ascetic who abandons 
the world and wanders about with shaven head and beard. He is our old 
friend, the calendar of the Arabian Nights. Generally, however, he is a 
vagrant who goes about with bears, monkeys and the like. 


Qaltab&n, Qalfcb&n. —(According to Platts, from Skt. hdaia , an un¬ 
chaste woman.) The class of pimp or associate with prostitutes. 


Q&zi.—The class of Muhammadan law doctors who give opinion on all 
religious and legal questions: in some places regarded almost as a separate 
caste. 


Qass£b, Qass&i. —(Arabic qasal, to cut.) The butcher caste. The use 
of animal food was common in early times and is referred to by Manu . 6 
The VaikaHa of the Vedas was a sacrificial butcher. In Buddhist times, 
however, wo read that “ in Madhyadesa they do not keep swine or fowls r 
they do not deal in living animals nor are there shambles or wineshops round 
their markets .” 6 There is a sub-division of the Qassab known as Chile or 
Chikwa, who will not kill beef and confine themselves to mutton and goat 
flesh. 


Raj.— [P&ja, king.) The mason caste: known as lidj mistri and in 
Persian Mi 1 mar. The caste is purely occupational and consists of various 
elements, including many Chamftrs. The JRdg are found in every district of 
the Meerut, Sitapur, Agra (curiously excepting Agra itself), Lucknow 
(except Lucknow), Rae Bareli (except Rae Bareli) Divisions and in ihffe 
Moradabad, Budaun and Sliahjahanpur districts . 7 


’ Wilson, Vishnu Purava,preface, III j Wilson, Vishnu Parana,preface, Chpp. XV, p. 320? 
Wheeler, History of Indin, I II, 82. * J. W. McCWndle, Indian Antiquary, XIII, 360. 


s Atkinson, JUinbalayan Gazetteer, III, 428, 437. 4 CViwi is J Report, North’ Western 

Provinces, 1881, Form VIII-}!. *111,3, V, 32-35, “beul, m ffian, 05, 

f Census Report, 1881, Form Vlll-li, 
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HeLjput.— (Skfc. Rf'jd-putra, son of a prince.) ( ThAbur, Kshatriya, 
Ckhattri.) The so-called royal race of India. All or most of the Rfijpufc 
tribes of these provinces have legendary accounts of their origin from the 
country known as Rajw&ra or Rajasthan or Rajpu.tana. <c The term Rdjput- 
dna is at present restricted to the states lying between the Jumna and 
Narbada, of which the Jumna forms the eastern boundary : but previous to 
the Mahratta conquest it really extended from the Satlaj on the west to the 
Chhota Sindh river of Narwdr on the east. Within these limit* tho old 
states of Raj putina may be conveniently divided into three large groups 
according to their relative positions as Western, Eastern and Southern :— 
Western Rajputuna including the RMhor states of BikAner and Mar- 
war : the Jddon Bhatti state of Jesalmer: the Kachhtodha states 
of Jaipur and Shekliavati and the Chauhdn state of Ajmer. 
Eastern Rajputana would include the present Hand a KackJacuha state 
of Alwar: the Jdt states of Bharatpur and Dholpur : the Jddon 
state of Karauli : the British districts of Gurgaon, Mathura and 
Agra : and the whole of the Northern districts of Gwalior which 
still bear the names of their old Rajput proprietors as Jddou- 
wati, Tomargar, Kaclihwahagar, Bhadaurgar, and KhuJiiwAra. 
Southern Rdjputana including the two Chaul an states of Bundi and 
Kotah, with the whole of Mewar and Malwa. 

Tn ancient times the whole country lying between the Arbali hills of 
Alwar and the J uirina was divided between Matsyu on the west and Suraseua 
on the east with Dasurna on the south and soirtli-weat border. Matsya 
included the whole of the present. Alwar territory with portions of Jaipur 
and Bharatpur. Bairat and Muchdri were both in Matsyadesa, while K&r- 
nan, Mathura and Bayuna were all in Surasena. To the cast was Panch&la, 
who held the Antarveda and Rohilkhand. The Surasenas were Jndavas or 
Yaduvansis. A large portion of their old country is still in the possession of 
the Jddon Rdja of Karauli. Their chief towns were Mothoni and Kleisobaras 
or Mathura and Krislmapura, The Yddavas first succumbed to the great 
Maurya dynasty of Magadhaand were afterwards overwhelmed by the Indo- 
Scythians under the satraps Rnjubul and his son Sandasa. It next fell under 
the Gupta dynasty, the power of which was broken by the death of Skanda 
Gupta in 319 A.D. At the time of Hwen Thsaug's visit in 635 A. D. 
the King of Mathura was a Sudra, but a few centuries later the Jddon 
IUjpuls were in full possession of both *J3aydna and Mathura, Nearly the 
whole of Eastern Rdjputana therefore belonged to the Yaduvan&i or Jddon 
IUijputs. They held one-half of Alwar with the whole of Bharatpur, Karauli, 
and Dholpur besides the British districts of Gurgaon, Mathura and the greater 
part of Agra west of the Jumna. It seems possible also that they may have 
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-Afield some portions of the present G walior territory lying' along the Omni' 
bal river opposite Karauli.” 1 Jt was on the death of Harsh a Varddbana, 
the famous king; of Kanauj, who reigned from 607 to ,650 A.D., that roost 
of the Rajput families would appear to have risen to power. The To Maras 
of Delhi, the Chandelas of .Klunuriiho and Sisodiyas of Ohithor ns well as* 
the Kackhwalias of Narwar and Gwalior all begin their genealogies from 
this time. 2 As far as the eastern part' of the province is concerned Sir 
C. Dlliott* suggests that the amount of pressure by the Muhammadan 
invaders determined the character of the Rajput colonisation. The Chau - 
hans are scattered over a wide extent of country and broken up into many 
small estates, while the powerful Gahlots of Cbithor and KdcJihwdhas of 
Amber maintained their independence for three centuries more and threw 
out hardly any colonies. The Oudk ifajputs may be divided into three 
g'i’ori t classes : the Bisen, Gaharwdr, and Chandel were settled in the pre¬ 
historic period : the Gavtam, Jantedr, GhauJidn, Rail-war, JDilchib and Sakar~ 
war emigrated after the incursion of Shahdb-ud-dm Ghori at the close of 
12 th century: the Qahlot, Sengar, JPamodr, Gaur and Barihdr came after 
the establishment of the Muhammadan power : the Rawat and Mahror 
. are indigenous to Unao and are not found elsewhere. According to the 
Ghazipur traditions only from 15 to 30 generations have elapsed since the 
first advent of their forefathers. Except the Ilayobans Riijputs and the 
Xinicars all the tribe name places in the north, north-west or west as the 
homes o£ their race. M6lwa, Bundelkhand, the Du»ib, the conn try beyond the 
Jumna from Agra to Delhi, Oudh and the country beyond the Ghughra, 
all are named as the old homes of tribes now in Ghdzipur.* The Oudh 
clans who claim an extra-provincial origin trace their descent to single 
Chbattris and not to troops of Rajpht invaders. Such are the Bah of 
Eaisvv6ra, who claim to descend from Tilok Chand, who came from the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, and the Rajkumdrs from Bariyhr Sink Chauhdn of Mainpuri, 
through whom they claim kindred with Prithivi Raja of Delhi. With these 
exceptions none of the clansmen of eastern Oudh claim western origin. 5 


The traditions of the sub-castes quoted further on exemplify the fact 
that many of these tribes are closely connected with the aboriginal races, 
and that there are grave reasons for suspecting the purity of their descent. 
Dor instance, the Kdnhpuriya and Bandilgoti are traditionally descended • 
from malftlliances between two Brahman brothers and women of the 
A Mr and Bharhdr castes. The Amethigas call themselves Ckamdr Gaur 
and are reputed to he descended from a Chamdr father and a Gaur v 
Brahman mother. Within the memory of man an Amelhiija chieftain 
has, according to Sleeman, taken to wife the granddaughter of an ex-Pds! 

1 Archeological Reports, XX, 1, sqq. * Idem, II, 311. * Chronicles 

of Unao, 28, sq. * Oldham, Memoir, I, 45, * 1\ Carnegj, J. A. & M., 1870. 
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Village watchman and raised up orthodox seed unto himself. The Radar a 
are another numerous elan with the same parentage (Brahman, d/itr) 
as the Kdahpurigas, Their name is taken from Rawat, an Ahfr chief. 
The Palwtlrs are said to be descended from a common ancestor who had 
four wives, of whom only one was of his own status, the others being 
a Bhurin, au Ahirln and another low caste woman. The Bhale Sultan 
are of equivocal Ah'r origin. Many Buis are nut akin to the Tilokchandi 
Baisd In proof that the present Rajputs are a congeries of various tribes, 
NesficJd adduces the names of the sub-divisions which he holds (in some Cases 
with apparently insufficient mason) to be identical with those of hunting 
and pastoral tribes— Barwdr y Khangdr, Gaharwdr (Khairwdr), Gadariga, 
Git,jar or Bhat Gdjar, Yathc or Jddon , Mco, Gaur, Cham,dr Gaur , Jaisxcdr, 
Jiurtdel, Dotwdr, Khdgi, Ndgor , Ndgbansi, Bakeliga or Bmga } Gadiga , 
&e." And there can be little reason to doubt that this process of promo¬ 
tion is still going on as in the case of the Khasigas of the hills, and the 
Singrauli Raja of south Mirzapur, who has developed from an aboriginal 
Rkarwdr into a Benbans Rajput. 

The following are some of the Rajput sub-divisions found in these pro¬ 
vinces :— 

AgasfcwSr.—(From their eponymous founder Agastya Rishi.) A small 
clan of Rajputs in Haveli Benares. 3 

Allban.—(Skt. ahi, a snake.) A clan of Oudh Rajputs ; they lay claim 
to a snake lineage. “ No member of thq Ahban tribe evor forfeited his in¬ 
heritance by changing his creed; nor did any o| £hem ; I believe, change 
his creed except to retain his inheritance, liberty, or life threatened by des¬ 
potic and unscrupulous rulers. They dine ou the same floor, hut there is a 
lino marked off to separate those of the party who are Hindus from those 
who are Mus&lman. The Musalmans have Musalmfin names and the Hindus 
have Hindu names, hut both, utill go under the common patronymic name 
of Alihans, The Musalmans marry into Musalmiin families, and the Hin¬ 
dus into Hindu families of the highest class, Chauhdns , R/dhor, Raihwdrs, 

-Janwdrs, &c. * * * Their conversion took place under Muhammad Firm 
Ali alias KAl&pahttr, to whom his uncle, Bahlol, king of Delhi, left Bahraich 
•as a separate inheritance a short time before his death, which occurred in 1488 
A.D. This conversion stopped infanticide, as the Musalmiin portion of the 
•tribe would not associate with the Hindus who practised it/'* 

Amethiya.—(From their headquarters, Amcthi, district Lucknow.) 
Sir H. M. Elliot 5 calls them Chauhdu Raj pits of -the Bamlhalgoti sub-di¬ 
vision, a few of whom have settled in Salempur Majhauli of Gorakhpur. But 

1 CiuriH^y, loc cit. 1 Briaf P r ieu-, p. 17, sq. 8 Sir II. M. Elliot, Gfos- 

wry, sv, * Slueinun, Jourmy lArovyk Gudk, II, 98, i Supplemental Glut* 

•ary, tv. 
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Ouclh they are known 1 as a branch of the Cham dr Gaur. Their story Is 
that when the Kshatriyas were exterminated by the Bralnnana a pregnant 
Gaur Kshatriya widow found refuge in the hut of a Chamdr and was there 
delivered of the founder of the elan. They keep this alive by the worship 
of the currier’s scraper (Ruujri). Tradition discovers them first at Shiuptiri 
and then at Fort Kalinjnr. From thence they emigrated to Arnetlu about 
the time of Timur’s invasion. In Ainethi 8 itself they say that they came? 
from the country near Kangari at the end of fourteenth century. Another 
legend would connect them with the Am bast/tan of Manu : hut this is worth¬ 
less. Gamegy 8 says that they are Bhars , That they are intermixed with 
aboriginal races is at least probable. 


Arail.—A clan scantily represented u^Basti* 


Bichhal.—( Bdchhia, to distribute.) A clan possibly, as shown by their 
legends, intermixed with aboriginal races. Their earliest settlements wore in 
Rohillchand where their ancient capital is represented by the villages of Deo- 
xiya aud Dcwal in Filibhit. 1 Those in Bareilly claim descent from Raja 
Ben or Vena, 5 Up to the invasion of the Katehriyas in 117 i A.T). they 
■were the dominant power in Eastern Rohilkhand beyond the Ramganga* 
They gradually retired before the Katehriyas till they lost all their territory to 
the west of the Deoha or Piliblut river, and though harassed by the Muham¬ 
madans managed to hold a small territory. They were finally driven into the 
jungle, and the twelve eons of their Raja, Udarnna or Aorana, were killed. 
Abul Fazl 8 records that they held the post of Aramray in Gujarat. The 
title Chhindu in inscriptions is unknown, to the race and may possibly be 
that of one of the early ancestors of the clan. 7 In Azamgarh they claim 
descent from a BAjbkar} In Sliahjahanpur they fix their emigration at 
the time of Jaichand of Kanauj, and they possibly settled prior to all the 
other Thakur clans except the Kdrib* In Bijnor they claim to be Sombansi 
and to be successors of the Gayars, 10 In Mathura the Suodiyas of impure 
origin ( Gaurua ) are usually called Bachhal from the Bachhban at Sehi, 
where their Guru always resides. They say they emigrated from Chifcor 
700 or BOO years ago, hut more probably after Ala-ud-din’s famous siege in 
1303. They are numerous in Chh&ta and there are a few of the same clan 
in Bhangaon and Bewar of Mainpufi. n 


Bachhgoti.—Another name for the JRajfam&r (qv.) clan, 

Bais. —(Skfc. Taisya, one who occupies the soil). They have a place in 
the 36 royal races, but Tod believes them to be but a sub-division of the S/tr- 

1 W. C. Bonctt, Clans of Rae Bareli, 14 sq. * Oudh Gazetteer, I, 42. 

3 Notes, 20, sq. * Archeological Survey, p. I, 8">2, sq. 6 Settlement Report, p. 18. 

0 O lad win's A in-i-Aklari, II, 09. ’Archaeological Survey, 1,350, sq. * Settle- 

went Report, App. 1, 2A, fl Settlement Report, p, 00. 10 Gazetteer t North’ 

Western Provinces, V, 287. n Grows*, Mathura, 12, 360. 
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Kumarp&l Charitra. 1 

In those provinces they usually trace their origin to Boundiyft Khera 
on the Ganges and the tract known as Baimdra, which is defined, by Sir II. 

M. Elliot 4 to lie between Cawnpur on the west aiul the Sai river on the 
east, between the Chhu&b rivulet on the south and Bikhtan, the country 
of the mut Rajputs, on the north. This Baundiya Khera is possibly the 
Attndhar of the Muhammadan historians. 3 II wen Thsaug calls Harsha Var- 
dhana (607—648 A.D.), who was the most powerful sovereign in Upper 
India, Feis/m or Vauya, by which General Cunningham 4 believes he meant 
Bait; otherwise his connection with the Rajput families of Malwa and 
Balabhi would Iraye been impossible. 

Their tribal hero is Salivahana, the mythic; son of a snake, who is said to 
have conquered Vikramajit of Ujjain. and fixed his own era 55 A.D. 5 This 
tradition of serpent origin is perpetuated in the tribal tradition that "no 
snake has or ever can destroy one of the family. They' seem to take no 
precautions against the bite except hanging a vessel of water over the head 
of the sufferer with a small tube in the bottom from which the water is 
poured on his head as long as he can bear it.” 0 The cobra is in fact the tribal 
totem. 

The eponymous hero of the Buis of Baiswara is Tilok Ckand, and from 
}iim they are named Tiiohchandi . 

The ordinary Bais give their daughters in marriage, amongst others, to 
Eengar, B had (tuny a, Chauhdn, Kachhwdha, GaulJvi, Farihdr, pikhii and 
Gaharwdr Kshatriyas and receive daughters in marriage from the Bandphar , 

Jaim dr, Kkickar, Jlaghubansi, Baikicdr , Karchanli f G allot* But the Tilok 
ckandi ally themselves only with tribes of the bluest bloocl. 7 Theii* 
branches are descended from Harihar Deva and Prithivi Chand, the sons of 
Tilokclund. 8 

The Bais of Bewar in Mainpuri are immigrants from Baundiya Khera 
and as far back as 1391-92 A.B., in concert with the Rat hors, they 
■created such a disturbance here that it was thought necessary to send out 
large bodies of imperial troops to quell them. -Deoli, their chief seat in 
Barnahal, is mentioned in the Tdrikh-i-Mubdrak Shah as a very strong 
place, in the possession of infidels, and as having been attacked and des¬ 
troyed in 1420 A.D. by Sultan Kliizar Khan on liis march from Soil to 
Btawah. 9 

1 AmmL\ 1, 127. 2 Supplementary (Stimurg, sv. lleis. a Dowson’s Elliot Ckach- 

f tidmt, I, ICO. * Archmloijriml Reports, i, 280. 9 Elliott, Chronicles of 

f/nao, 60 sq<[ i Bonetb, Clans of Mae Bareli, (!, sqq. * Sbewan, Journey through 

" 0\(dh, 1,267-270, 7 Sir H. M. Elliot, Supplementary Glossary, sc.JB.eif, 6 Slmuau, 

Journey, I, 261. s Mainpuri, Settlement Report, p. 20. 
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- ytwanri as they arc met with neither in the lists of Chand or in those 



The FarultMMd story is lb at the emigrants from Dnundiya Khora were 
led by two brothers, H&nsr&j and Bachraj, that they were first subject to tho 
aboriginal Bhydrs, but finally turned against them and established themselves 
in Sakatpur and Saurikli and also in a few villages across the Isan Nadi. 1 

In Budaun there are two divisions, CJiaudharl and Jidd, so ealled from 
the two sons of their traditional leader Dalip Siuh of Baiswiira. They dated 
their immigration in Basfci only five or six generations before Buchanan 
wrote. 8 

In Gorakhpur some call 1 themselves NiUjbanai and say they sprang from 
the nose of the famous cow Kamdhenu, which belonged to the Rishi Yasish- 
tha. 3 Tho clan in Grhuzipur claims descent from bhagel Rue, who came 
from Baisw&ra fifteen generations ago ;*ud colonised the jungle,'* 

Thera emigration into Rohilklutnd is not placed earlier than the time of 
Akbar. 5 They have a romantic story of how two of them rescued the 
Princess of Argnl from the Mulmminudans, and they hence consider marriage 
with a Gautam particularly lucky. 0 

After all there. seems a strong doubt as to whether the JBais arc pure 
Itdjputs. The clan about 400 years ago seems to have been made up of 
adventurers of various classes. 7 In Azamgavh they fasten the breast flap 
of their coat on the left side in the Muhammadan fashion in memory of one 
Khwaja Mmhaj> a and their snake totomism suggests aboriginal intermixture. 
The females can never wear cotton cloth of any colour tint white, and above 
the $mk!es nothing but gold, and if not, nothing, not even silver, except on 
the feet and anklos. The men never condescend to hold the plough. 9 Dr. 
Butter says 10 that " they pride themselves on being the most enterprising, the 
wealtliiest, the best boused and the best dressed people of Oudh. They uro not 
like tho other Rdjptits, who can only become cultivators or soldiers, being 
precluded by the rules of their esisto from touching scales or. weights. They 
have overcome their scruples to military service, though even to the present 
day no Buis who has been at sea is allowed to retain his caste. They have 
also banking establishments and cloth depots from Calcutta to Jaipur. Their 
traffic includes elephants from Tippevah, shawls from Kashmir and every 
commodity vended between those limits.” 

Bagliel.—(Skt, vydig hr a, a tiger,) Tod 11 calls them “the most conspi¬ 
cuous branch of the original SolantU stock.” It look its name from Bagh 
Riio or Yyjtghra Deva, son of the great Sidh Rilo Jai Singh, soventh in 
descent from the founder of tho dynasty of Atihalwara Pattan and “ at tho 

1 Set tinmen/. Jt&port, p. 12. 7 *E astern India, II, 380. s Jdm, IT,' 460. 

4 Olcflmra’y .no., 03. 3 Gasnfteer., North- Western Provision, V, 180—287. 

Betiett* Clan* of Roe Rftrtli, 8, sq. • .Idem, 23, nolo. 8 tibUlement Report, 

•19, *q. SU'Puvju, Journey through Oudh, 1, 270, sq. 10 Outlines^ 88. 

11 Annals, 1,105, sqq. 
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their eponymous licro is possibly a comparatively recent invention and the 
title is probably totemistic as, according' to datptain Forsyth , 1 they claim 
descent front a tiger and protect it whenever they can. One legend is that 
a prince of the Chaluh/as of Palgarh in Gujarat had a son whom lie was 
directed to expose in a jungle as he would, one day he the causer of great 
wars and disturbances in India. This was done,. and some time after a 
holy Rishi found him in a cave where he had been nursed by a tigress. Hd 
founded the 'Baghd Kingdom of Bandhugarh . 2 Their story as given by 
Cunningham 3 is that tlifey emigrated to the upper valleys of the Soil 
and Tons between 580 and 683 Sambat from Gujarat under Yyfighra 
Deva and succeeded to the Chandclsy KalacAuris, Chatiidnk, Seng an and 
Gornh. 

In Farukh&bid 4 they trace their origin to Mudliogavh and fix their 1 
settlciiiont in the time of Jkya Chandra of Kanauj, which is also the story 
as told by Abul Eazl . 5 Their original headquarters there was at Anogi. in 
pargana Kanauj under Barhardeva and his son Harbans; Their property 
Was acquired during the conflict between the Naw&bs of i’arukhahad and 
Oudli and the Mafliattas and their estates fell into two divisions, Tinva and 
Thatiya. The latter raj was confiscated early in the century owing to tlie 
Opposition Of Chhuttar Sal do the English . 6 

They give their name to Baghdhhand or Rfwa. “They acquired con¬ 
siderable influence during tile time of Akbar, who in his.youth was for a 
long time a companion of Rflja Raui Baghel and wljo^e mother was indebted 
to him for protection during the troubles of Hum&yun /* 7 

Bagrf.—(Properly a resident in the Bdgar dr prairies' of Bikaner, & word 
connected with Hind baUar > enclosure, Skt. val/cala, tree bark.) In the 
Pan jab the term is applied to any Hindu Jat or Rajput from the Edgar/* 
The clan is now found in Biinda, to which place they say they emigrated 
With Prithivi Ruja from. Delhi. Like some of their Punjab brethren they 
claim GhauMn descent and say they separated On account of sortie breach of 
caste rules, 9 Sir H. M\ Elliot notes that there is an extensive clan of lidgri 
Brahmans and the name enters into the subdivisions of several other castes. 10 
In Central India 11 they are professional robbers and avoid taking salt from 
the hands of aiiy but their own brethren, “ dreading no doubt the incon¬ 
venience which would result from the frequency of an act that forced them 
tO abstain from plunder/* 

* Highlands of Central India, j>. 278. * Housselct’a India clivl it* Native Princes, 

p. 804. H Archeological Reports, XXI, 100, aqq. , 4 Settlement Report , p. 12. 

8 Buchanan, If astern India, II, 451. 8 Vftrtlkhu'biid, Settlement Report , 9'd sq. f Sir 

H. M. Elliot, Supplementary Glossary, s.v. a Iltboi 60 ii, j Punjab Ethnography, section 44i;. 

8 Gazetteer, North' Western Provinces, I, 101—100/ i,J Supplementary Glossary, •*.*, 
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Ban&phar.— [BanndpMr.) A tribe of Yadulausi Rajputs found ta 
south Oudh, in Karra of Allahabad, in Narwan Haveli and Kafcehar of Bena¬ 
res, in. Garra Maud la and Bundelkhand where their original seat is Mahoba. 
Alba and tidal, the heroes of the Ckandel-Chauhdn war with Prithivi TUja> 
belonged to the clan . 1 

Bandhalgoti.— {Bandhtgoti) A clan principally found in Oucfh : the 
Gorakhpur branch are said to have come from Cawnpur . 2 In Oudh they 
claim to be Surajham of the Jaipur family and to have come from Narwar* 
gavh under Siida Rae and to have expelled the Bhars about 900 years ago. 
They are said to take their name from Randbu, a son given by the prayers- 
of a saint to Mandhata Sinh, sixth in descent from Suda Rae . 2 But accord¬ 
ing to Carnegy 4 they springfrom a Br&hman, Clinch u. Panre, and a Dhark&riu 
or Dom woman, and their name is connected with the Bdnsphor Doms, 
They worship the banka or bamboo knife, which they now say is a poniard, 
the symbol of Narwar. The brother of Chuchu Panre is said to have been 
Kunnu Panre, who w'as ancestor of the Kdnhjpimya Rajputs by an Alrir 
woman. 

Bargala.—A class of Rajputs in Bulandshahr, They are a spurious 
branch of the Lunar race and are ranked as Gautm because they practise 
widow marriage. They claim descent from two brothers, Drigpal and Bhat- 
tipal, who are said to have been emigrants from Indor in Mahva and com¬ 
manded the royal force at Delhi in the attack on Rao Pitliaura. A number 
were converted in the ti me of Aunmgzeb, They are a misconducted tribe J and 
lost most of their villages in the Mutiny . 5 

Bargyan.—A clan in Ghazipur who call themselves a branch of tho 1 
Mainpuri Cha-Mns. They say they got their name because one of then- 
ancestors performed some great exploit [bard Mu iciyaf). They are now 
poor and discontented. 6 

Bargujar.—(Skt. Fndda, Hind lard\ great Gujar). They are one of 
the 36 royal races 7 and the only one except the GaJilol which claims 
descent from Lawa, son of Ram Chandra. According to Sir H. M. Elliot 
they are found in large numbers from Sambhal, Seondara and Salempur in 
Rohilkband to Atrauli and Koil and even Jalcsar in Etah. They are also 
in Shamstb&d of Farukhabad, and Gorakhpur . 9 They settled at Anupshalir 
of Bulandshahr alter their expulsion from Rajptatana by the KacHwahas 
and intermarrying with the Dors expelled the Mcwdtis and Mihars, the 
former owners of the country. 
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u They paint on then* doo 1 *s and worship the image of a female bearer 
(Ka/idrt), under whose instructions they executed a stratagem by which 
they exterminated the MetodUs who had been engaged in a drunken revel 
at tho Holi.” A number of them were converted to Islam in tho time of 
AUnid-d/n Kliilji, but they still retain many of their Hindu usages. They 
are divided into five great branches, Ldl K/uUii , Ahmad Khani, Bikram 
khdni, Kamil /chain and Bdi Mini. 

In Mathura the Hindu branch are classed as pure because they do not 
practise widow marriage . 1 

Tho Aligarh family trace their* descent from Ruja Rfijdeo Svrajlans, 
whose father erected the fort of Rajor in the Machert country. Rrijdeo's 
great-grandson married the sister of IUjd Prithivi Ruj oE Delhi, and in the 
time of their son Baja Partdb Sinh the Banjfcjars first left Rajor, The 
family story is that Part&b Sinh was sent bv Prithivi Raja with an army to 
Kumaun; that either in Aligarh or Bulandshahr district (probably the latter 
ns the Bulandshahr legend fixes Pahasu in that district as tho place where 
the Kahiir woman petitioned his -assistance against the Mcwntis in whoso 
defeat her husband was killed, and she became Safci) he fought a decisive 
battle, and was given a large territory by the Bor Raja of Koil as a reward 
•for his gallantry. This was supplemented by another grant of territory by 
Piitliivi Raja after Partab Sinh's conquest of Kumaun. Bharauli seems 
to have become liis headquarters . 3 


The Rohilkhand branch have various traditions of their origin, some 
claiming Tomar and some Stirajhansi descent. They seem to have pushed 
across the Ganges from Anupshalir about the same time that the Katehriyax 
occupied Bareilly . 3 

Tho Musaiman branch of the elan are now very powerful landowners in 
Aligarh and Bulandshahr. 

Barhiya,—A tribe in Gorakhpur, not numerous north of the Sarjii, but 
more numerous in the south of the districts 


Benbans. —(The race of Rftja Vena.) lteally a jungle tribe, tho 
Kharwdrs. The KAja of Singrauli claims to be head of the clan: see 
KharwAr . 

BerwAr, Birwdr.—Pound in Ghfizipur, Asamgarh and Pyzabad: in 
Gh&zipur they say they first camo from Delhi and take then* name from 
Bemagar, their leading vUlage. They are said to have eome under the 
auspices of the Narauliyas, whom, they helped to expel the Cheros. 6 There 

« Settlement Report, p. 34, ssq. ’ Settlement Report, p. 22 : Census Report 

Worth* Western Rrovdncea, IRC6, I, 15, sq. : BajS Lucbliman Sinh, Bulandshahr Memo., 155* 
sqq. 8 Moradfchad Settlement Report, p. 14. * Buchanan, flatten India, U, 

6 Oldham, Qhdtipur Memo-, 01 
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It? ft elan of them in the Chtmppra district. Irt Azamgairti 1 tHify are sfnd to* 
bo both CkhaUria and Bfadufidrs and not to rank high among either. 
" JBach set ignores the origin of or any connection with the other. The 
fthuiitrhars Can only say they came from the westward. The Chhattru ray 
they are Tom&r* and were led from Bern agar near Uelhi to Azamgarh by $ 
chief Garakdeo, who lived between .j39te and 1512 Sambat. In Fyzabad 
they call themselves Buis of Dundiya Khera. The Chkaitri and Bhuinlw.r 
branches are of the same origin, as at marriages and other feasts they refuse* 
to take from them* hosts or offer to their guests broken cakes o 4 pulse (bard ). 
The origin of the custom is said to be that at a feast to which a number of 


the Birm'trs had been invited by another clan their treacherous hosts, on 
the pass word barn Jchanda nhaldo (kjandd means * a sword } as well as 
‘ broken'), slaughtered the Mr wars, Tfteir name is possibly connected With 
this custom/' The Brahman ancestor of the tribe is said to have come from 
Kanauj, but its different branches are not unanimous as to' his name or 
pedigree or how they came to Azamgarh. 2 


Bhadauriya.—An important elan in Agra, who* derive their name from.' 
the village of BhadYnVar, near Ater, south of the Jumna. This place appears 
to have been the centre of their territory,' which included the pargana of 
Pinahat in Agra district. They claim to be of Chauhdn descent: but of 
the branch in the cast of the province there are traditions of a Meo origin. 3 
They owe their power to the favour in which they were held by the 
Muhammadan Emperors. In the time of SliAhjaban they dispossessed the' 
C/iau/tans of part of their Elawah possessions and were appointed Mansab- 
dars of 1,000. Biistam Ali in his TariUt-i-IIind'd gives an account of the 
spirited resistance made by Ararat Sinh, the head of the Hfindaurij/as, to that 
roi fairmnt Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Shdh. They look to the Raja of 
Kaugamv in Bah Pinahat of Agra as their feudal chief. They have a story 
that their chief “ Gopal Sinh went to pay his respects to the king Muham-' 
mad Sh&li. The chief had very large eyes, so much so as to attract ther 
attention of the king, who asked him how he obtained them. The chief, vrho 
was a wit, replied that in his district .nothing but a-rhar was grown, and that 
from the constant- practice of straining at swallowing the bread (bh ad tela) 
his eye8 had nearly started out of his head. The king was pleased at his 1 
readiness and bestowed on him other parganas on which he could produce 
the finer grains/' 5 u Their illustrious lineage even now invests them with 
consideration in the eyes of surrounding Kajas, who allow tlie Bhadauviyrt 
.to sit higher than themselves, who receive from him the investiture or rather' 
impress of the tilak y who confess that he alone can cover with grain the' 


1 SeUlement Itsporl, 30. * Ide-tn, 4. n lluclirtiian, Eastern India, TI, 463./ 
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Batesai* {the R;ina of Goliad having tried 21 maunds in vain, 
while the Bhadannya accomplished it with seven) and that, though influ¬ 
ential, they are not of that high importance which they would arrogate to 
themselves.” 1 

Shell, Bh^le Sultd.Il.—(Skt. IT ala, a kind of arrow or spear.) They 
•claim to be Solanki , but are usually regarded as a spurious stock. The 
Bulandshahr trilte, according to one stoiy, claim descent from Sidhrao .Trti 
.Sinh Solanki of Parpatau in Gujarat. After the defeat of Pirfchi Raj Sawui 
• '•Sinh, the ancestor of the family, obtained the title of lihdle Sultan or lord 
of the lauce from Shah&b-ud-din Ghori. 2 Another story* is that they are 
descended from Sarangdeo, n nephew of the Raja of Gujarat, who took 
«ervioe under Prithivi Raja of Delhi, with whom he was distantly connected, 
iind perished in the war against Kanaiij, when his descendant was rewarded 
with lands in Bulandshahr. It was his grandson, Ilarafr Sinli, who took 
service with the Raja of Kaiuiuj and obtained through him from Shabash- 
nd-din the title of jiftdla Sidtdn. Tho seventh in descent, Kunfc Sinh, dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the campaign of Ghaybs-ud-din against the Meos and 
got their lands. The seventh in descent fro in him, Khan Ohando, became a 
Musalman to please the Muhammad Governor under Khizar Khun, tho 
protege of Tirmir. 8 

Tho Oudh Bhdle Sultans tell quite a. different story. They claim origin 
from Rae Dudhich, grandson of Rae Amba, son of the famous Tilokclwiml 
the hero of the Buis, who turned Muhammadan. 4 Another account is that 
they spring* from one Rde Bariydr, a Bais Rajput und^horse merchant, who 
came from Baisw&rd and manied two women, whose descendants expelled 
the lihars. 3 

But there are also much less flattering genealogies of the Bhdle Sultan. 
They arc said to have been ennobled from tho Bar l caste by king Tilokchand 
for their bravery 0 or to be the offspring of an A Hr woman by a Brahman? 
At any rate there is strong reason to suspect that they are one of the mixed 
Rajput tribes. 

Bh«tradwaj. —(Skfc. bhdradvajo, bringing or bearing food, a sky lark;) 
A tribe of Rajputs in Garhwal. It is a common appellation for various 
Brdbmanieal and other gotras. 8 

Bhatti.—(Skt. Bhatta, lord.) The largest and most widely distributed 
of the Rajprit tribes of the Punjab. They are the Batern<ti of Pliny and 
the Ushambatti of the Ah-i-Akbari. They are “ the great modern repre¬ 
sentatives of the ancient 1'adnbansi royal Rajput family, descendants of 

1 Idem, t.n. Bhndauria. 1 Census Report, 1805, I, App. 10. 3 Baj.t Laolih- 

man Sinh, Bulandshahr 158. * Hi'iiett, Clan* of Jiao Bareli , 23. 0 Peo¬ 
ple of India, U, 70. “Elliott, Chronicles of TJnao, 68. * CfcrBCgy, Holes, 40. 
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Krishna and therefore of lunar race. Their traditions tell that they were 
in very early times driven across the Indus': hut that returning they dis¬ 
possessed the Lang&h Joyu and others of the country south of the Satlaj 
gome seven centuries ago and founded Jaisalmer. This state they still hold 
though their territory has been greatly circumscribed since the advent of 
the Rtibhor, but they still form a large proportion of the Rajput subjects 
of the Rath or Rajas of Bikaner. At one time their possessions in those 
' parts included the whole of Sirsa and the adjoining portions of Hiss&r, and 
the tract is still known as BhaUiy/'md, The story current in Iiissiir, is that 
Bhatti, the leader under whom the Bhatlis recrossed the Indus, had two sons, 
Dusal and Jaisal, of whom the latter founded Jaisalmer while the former 
settled iu BhaUiymA- According to General Cunningham the Bhatth 
originally held the Salt range tract a*d Kashmir, their capital being Gajni- 
pnr on the site of the modern Rawal Pindi: hut about the 2nd century 
B.C. they were driven across the Jahlara by the ludo-Scythians, and their 
leader the Raja Rasalu founded Sialkot. The invaders, however, followed 
them up and dispersed them and drove them to take refuge in the country 
south , of the Satlaj, though their rule in the Kashmir valley remained un¬ 
broken till A.D” 1 

In these provinces they are also known as Jaiswdr . They claim to ho 
Jddonn who returned from beyond the Indus in 7th or 8th century. A 
large number of them became Muhammadans in the time of Clubb-ud-din 
and Ala-ud-din. “ They say they came to B aland shall r under Kansal or, 
as others say, Deo and Kdre, in the time of Pribkivi Rajjd, having ejected 
the Meos. They are divided into two clans, Bhatti and Jaisiodr , The 
former is the superior of, the two, the latter having intermarried with spuri¬ 
ous Rajputs. A majority of the clan have become Ghjafs.” 2 

Another story is that they are descended from ftuja Dalip, Son of Jas- 
want Rao of Nana Man near Bifclifir. He had two sons Bhatti and Itdn- 
o*har. Their descendants, settled in Bhattiyand. The branch converted ta 
Muhammadanism, were called llcmjhar? The national dress is not trousers 
or waist cloth, but a broadsheet of coarse cloth, plain or checked, which 
reaches from the neck to the ankle and is tied at the waist. 4 The wife of 
Tughlaq Shall and mother of Piroz Sh&h was a Bhatti woman. 5 The Mu¬ 
hammadan Blattis along tire Kali nadi in Etah are a turbulent, idle set, 
muck dreaded by their neighbors. 

Bilkait.-— A tribe in Bundelkband. who are said to have accompanied 
the army of Aurangzeb in his incursion into that country. 0 

1 Ihbetson, JPatydb Ethnography, station 418. ? lla ja Lncblnnan Sinlt, Bulandshahr 

Memo-* 102. * 3 Census, North- Western Provinces, 1865, Vol. I, App. 16. 8 Peo¬ 
ple of Inditef III, 181. 6 Dowson’s Elliot , 111,272. * Gazetteer, North- Western 

Pvyvinces, 1 , 101 . 



Bilkhariya, —(Take tlidr name from Bilklmr in Ott&h.) A tribe in 
pargaim Dhuryapdra of Gorakhpur, of the Bdchgoii Chaultd/i stock . 1 


Bisen. —(Skt. vUva, entire, sen a., army.) A powerful dan iu the east of 
tho province and in Oudh. The head of the dan is the Ri&ja of Majhauji, 
in pargana Salem pur of Gorakhpur. They as vvoll as the Donwdr [qv.) 
claim descent from Maytira Bhatta a descendant of Jamadagni Rhhi. 
“ They say that leaving Benares in sear oh of a kingdom ho settled first at 
Ktinkmclih in pargana Natlm pur of Aznmgarh. By a woman of ,inferior 
class lie there begat a son who was tlio ancestor of the Mats, a class of Kmti, 
who still hold part of the pargana. Crossing the Gluigra, May lira Bhatta 
overcame several Itdjblia’r chiefs and added much to his territory. Ho there 
begat three sons, by a Kshuifrtyd wife Btsusen, by a Bkuinhdr wife Baikal, 1 »y 
a Brahmn wife Niigsen. From the first are descended the Bisens of Salem - 
pur Mujliauli j from the second the Baguuw.ld Bhmnhdrs of Tamkuhi and 
Kowiiri; from the third the Misrs of Piyosi. All four sets of May lira 
Bhatta’a descendants accept the legend which, if it has any substratum of 
fact at all, shows that Mayum Bhatta lived in days when the prevailing 
laws of caste were still unknown or wtAe not acted on in these remote 
regions.”* Some other Azamgarh Bisem claim descent from Tile hi near 
Delhi. 3 One of their Rajas, Unwant, is said to have given his name to 
the town of Unao. The Unao branch refer their origin to Salompur Ma* 
jbauli, 4 

Bisht (Skt. vanifithd, the most wealthy.) A clan of the K hasty a tribe, 

.in the hill districts, of which there are various varieties. 5 They claim to 
]>e descendants.of a hand of immigrants from Chitor. Williams 8 takes it to 
1>e a territorial title like thokd&r, a Idluqaddr. u Negi is a term usually 
placed in juxtaposition with it and if connected with JSdgd implies a Scythian 
or Chinese supremacy in former ages.” 

Bundela.—A tribe considered to be of spurious origin : according to 
one story they arc the illegitimate oil:spring of Chmdeh by slave girls. 7 
The Bareilly story that they come from Nandmau near Cawnpur is apo¬ 
cryphal. Tho most probable account is that they arc an illegitimate branch 
of the Gahamdr stock of Kantit in Mirzapur. They say that one Raja 
Pancham, being expelled by his brothers, retired to Binddehal and became a 
votary of the Bindabfisini Bhawani. lie wished to offer himself up as a 
sacrifice to the goddess, but she appeared and restrained lorn from the sacri¬ 
fice, and the tribe got its name from the single drop [blind) of blood which 
fell from the body of the saint, We have here, perhaps, a reminiscence of the 

1 Sir II. 31. Elliot;, Supplemental Glossary, Sv. 4 Azotngarh, Settlement Jleport , 
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Another story is that Harden,' one of the Gaharwar family, came to Or- 
chhn in Buntlclkhand with a slave girl from Khuiragarh. There the Khan¬ 
gar Rajd of Karurl demanded his daughter in marriage, but the (fekarwdr 
treacherously poisoned him at a feast, and the tribe got their "name irom the 
offspring of the slave girl {bdndi) } 

They have a peculiar custom that their women do not nurse their chil¬ 
dren, but get wet nurses from Ahin of the Borneo, clan, which are supposed 
to take their name from (liH> a wet nurse. 

The headquarters of the Bundela principality was Orchha and its founder 
drew on himself everlasting infamy byUhe murder of the wise Ahiil Fazl. a 
The date of the rise of the Bwidelaa is fixed by Sir H. M. Elliot about the 
beginning of the 13th century after the Chandels had been humiliated by 
the Ghauhdns. Franklin assigns it to the time of Timur, when the tribe 
under Dewada Bir is said to have established itself at Urban. 3 

The tribe has a had reputation for fraud and chicanery. Sir II. M. 
Elliot quotes the proverb No, suit Bondi, na ek Bundelkhandi (a native of 
Bundolkhand is as great a rogue as a hundred weighmen. Abdul Hamid 
Lahori* calls them a turbulent troublesome race. 

Chamar G-aur.—A clan in Ilac Bareli and other parts of Oudh, of whom 
the Aniethiya are an offshoot. 5 

Chandel.—(Skt. chandra, the moon.) A tribe scattered in various parts 
of these provinces who generally trace their origin to Mahoba in Bundel- 
khand. They trace tlieir birth through Chandra, the moon, up to Brahma. 
Hemuvali was by one account daughter of Hemraj, the family priest of 
Indrajit, ttye Gaharwir Raja of Benares® or of Indrajit liimself. 7 With 
her at midnight the moon had dalliance, “ She awoke and saw the moon 
going away. She was about to curse him saying ( I am not a Q aid am 
woman, * when he replied the curse of Sri Krishna has been fulfilled. 
Your son will become very great and lii.s kingdom will extend from sunset 
to sunrise.” Hcmdvati said u Tell ipo that spell by which my son may 
bo absolved” Chandra said ‘ You will ha^e a son and he will be your 
absolution.” and lie gave her this spell “ Go to Asu near Kalinjar and there 
dwell. When within a short time of beiiig delivered cross the river Ren 
and go to Klmjrain where Chintaman Banya lives and there stay with him. 

1 Sir H. M. Elliot. Supplemental QUasarg ,*.*.: Claseder?, Norik- Western J^otineea, !, 
20: Dowson’tf Elliot, 1, 45. s Tori, Amah, 1, 125, sq. > 6. It. Trading, 
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Your son shall perform a great sacrifice. In this iron age sacrifices ate 
not perfect. I will appear us a Brdhinau and complete the sacrifice. Then 
your absolution wilt he perfect.” The fruit’of the intrigue was Chandra 
Varnuna, said to have been horn in Sarnlut 201, find from him to Parmal 
Deo whose fort Kaliujar was taken by Rutb-ud-din in 1202 A.D., thero 
are said to have been by one account 49 and by another 23 generations. 

Die legend like many of the same kind seems to have been invented, to 
cover impurity of origin. The story of the Mirzapur 1 branch in Agori 
Barhar connects them closely with the aboriginal Seoris , as the Oudli tribe 
are connected with the equally aboriginal Bhars » a 

The head of the clan up to the Mutiny Was the KijA of Shiurfijpur. 
'Die Unao branch Say they came from Chandoi-i in the Dak kin whence they 
emigrated after the overturn of the Bundelkliand kingdom of Malioba by 
Prithivi llaja in spite of the valour of the Banuphar heroes Alha and' 
Udal. 8 Part of them emigrated to.Unao as late as the reign of Alamgfr* 

As for tlie eastern branch of the tribe they arc admitted to bo Sonihand 
blit do not intermarry with the leading tribes. The Bunddas are said to be 
a spurious breed from them and slave girls. 5 One of the Cawnpur families 
fasten their coats on the left side like Muhammadans. They say they do 
this in memory of one of the Emperors who remitted some of their 
tribute. 8 

Chauhdn.— [Skt. Chaturbu/in, four armed : Cuimingliam, 7 however, 
shows from inscriptions that the Chauluins even as late as the time of 
Pritkivi liaja had no claim to be sprung from firty but were content to be 
considevorl descendants of the sage Blurigu through Janmdagnya Vatsa. 
Dio modern derivation from Chatnrbd/m , the figure with four arms is pro¬ 
bably an invention. The older derivation was Hindi Chdh> desire or choice,- 
an abbreviation of the Skt. ickch/ta. Buchanan 8 derives it from Chinla- 
pavana, the thought purifier. Tod 0 derives it from Chaturctiuja, quudri- 
forni because the first of them created by the prayers of Vasisbtha was of 
that shape. The low grade so called Chmthdii tribe of Bijnor derive their 
name from c/iau, four and kdn loss, because when crossing the Indus with 
R6jfi M&n Sink's army in 1586 A.D, they lost the four requisites of Hindu 
Communion—-religion {(Ikatr/i), ceremonies (Hti), piety [diyd) and duties 
{karma)'], An important elan in these Provinces, the distribution of which id 
given in detail by Sir II. M. Elliot. 10 Diey claim to be one of the Atjmkula. 
Vaces and also one of the 36 Royal families. The K'Mchi , Narbdn , Nikumbh, 
Thun, Bhadauriya, BacJigoli , Bojknmdr , Hava, BWchariya , Ckiraiya, 

1 JDlitficl Gazetteer, 120, s<jq. . * Bene it, Clans of Hae Bareliy 3: Oudh Gatfi- 
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'andhalgoti, &o. are considered sub-divisions of them. - They generally trace 
their origin to Sambhar and Ajmir. 

The most coitspicaous families are those of Mainpnri, RfVjor, pari&pner 
and Chakarnagar. The Mainpuri family the head of the clan are said to 
have settled in the Central Dufib in the 12th or beginning of the 18th 
century. 1 They are generally represented to be the lineal descendants of 
Pratiip Rudra who was son of Raua Sahgat, the great grandson of Chahir 
Deva, the brother of Prithivi Rrijd the Inst Chauhan Kmg of Delhi who was 
conquered in 1193A..D. by Muhammad Shalmb-ud-din Gliori. <( It is almost 
certain, however, that the real founder of this important branch of the 
CUauh&ns was one Deva Brahma a less distinguished cadet of. the same 
house. Shortly after the defeat of Prithivi Ildja and the fall of the Ckauhun 
dynasty Deva Brdhraa accompanied bya numerous following of kinsmen 
and retainers left his original seat at Nirardna and settled at Part'dpner near 
Bhongaon. Tho founder of this was Pratdp Rudra who is constantly men¬ 
tioned in the Makhzan-i-Afghutii of Niyamat-tilla as ^having played a pro¬ 
minent part in the reigns of Muhammad Ala-ud-din and Bahlol Lodi. lie 
held Bhongaon Kampil and Patiyal\, and was confirmed by Bahlol Lodi us 
Governor of that part of tho country. In tho war between Bahlol and tho 
Sharqi monarch of .Taunpur, Rae Pratiip and Qutb Khun the Afghan Governor 
of the adjoining district of itapri acted in concert, sometimes on one side 
and sometimes on the other and presumably on account of the assassina¬ 
tion of Narsinha Deva, son of Rae Pratiib, they organised a conspiracy 
against Sultan Bahlol and compelled him to retreat towards Delhi, leaving 
the Jauupur King in possession of the Central and Lower Dual).-” 

In Mathura 3 the clan is classed as pure because they do not practise 
widow marriage (Kar/io), The Bareli branch say that 10 generations back 
(1500—1550 A.D.) Nantlhnr Deva and Gandhar Deva came to Parauli in 
Budaun and thence moving on expelled the Bhils from Bisauli. 8 

The Oudb Chauhanx claim origin from Mainpnri. Their Unao colony 
is eallcd Chauhcma which lies south of DUchtiyana (the Dikhit land) with 
JPunwdn Bdchltais and Barihdrt between it and the Ganges. 1 

The Gorakhpur branch have intermarried with impure hill tribes and 
have a Chinese cast of features. 5 

In Bulandshahr one branqh accepted Islam as they murdered the Mu¬ 
hammadan Governor of Sikanilrdbad, and another adopted widow marriage 
and have been expelled from the tribe. ,, 

The legitimate Azamgarh branch traces its origin to Sambhal. 7 

1 Malnpuri, IS tetUewent Report. ■ /Settlement Report, frl. 3 Settlement 
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Besides these and other legitimate Ckauhdn fartiilies there is a tribe of 
the same name in Rijnor and Moradabad who are admittedly 6i doubtful 
origin. Some say they were originally Gakiot , others Gaur, Bain, Pumodr 
and so on. 1 They are divided into three classes, Cfiundluiri, Podhdn and 
KUffi. The last of these are the lowest, widow marriage being- allowed among 
them. The Chaudbans do not give their daughters to the Padhdns, but 
take theirs. 3 

In Moradabad they are said to bo of aboriginal origin like the Bhars who 
tfcook refuge in the Tarjii when driven out of the South by the Thukurs and 
Ahars, and to take their name from chu/ict, a rat. 8 

There is also a hill clan the Asiral of Gavhwfil who claim Cftavltdii 
kinship. 1 For other references to the Chauhans see Cunningham Archo.o- 
loqical Reports, II. 455, sqq. : idem, VII, 13, sqq. : Gazetteer North- 
Western Provinces, V, 577 : IV, 544, sqq. Oadh Gazetteer, 1, 3S5 : People 
of India, II SO. III. 137. 

Dh&kaTa, Dhakra.—A clan which may possibly be identified with the 
Wahoroioi of Ptolemy. 5 They claim Sdrujbund origin, but this is not gener¬ 
ally admitted. Some arc said to bo emigrants from the bank? of the Nar¬ 
bada; but the main body of the clan in these Provinces soy that they came 
from Ajnadr in the beginning of 16th century and occupied the country 
now traversed by the Fast Indian Railway from Etawah to Barluin. They 
•were notorious in 18th cent my for their lawlessness and we learn from 
the letters of Ezad Baklisb 6 that in the neighbourhood of Agra they gave 
'the Imperial Officers much trouble ami rendered the eommmmiicatiou 
between that city and Etawali insecure. “ Their chief stronghold thou was 
Balampur in tlie Chandwar pargana whence they issued in bands and harass¬ 
ed the countiy far and wide up to the very walls of Agra. Their lawless 
conduct brought about its own punishment for before tho close of the cen¬ 
tury we find that they had greatly diminished iu numbers and that their 
possessions had dwindled down to a few scattered villages. They seem to 
have gained then power by a close alliance with the Phadawrii/ds, In the 
mutiny they endeavoured to seize their old fort at Barhanfrom the Awa 
Riija, but were conquered by a com binod foroe of Jddoris and Meicutis and 
since then they have sunk into insignificance. 

Dikliit, Dikh.it,—(Skt. dtkshila, initiated, consecrated.) A tribe found 
in Fatchpur, Rais warn (in which a tract, is called from them JUhhtiydnd) 
Buudelkkand, Benares and Ghazipur. The clan in pargana Paehotar of 
Ghazipur is called Paohtoriya. They claim to be Surajl/ausis of Ajudbya 

1 Census Report, North-Western Provinces, 18C5, Tabic IV, (>. 5 Hem, 1 App. 
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-ivlieticc they emigrated to Gujrfit. Knlyan Sah is said to have received 
the title of Bikhil from King, Vikramajifca of Ujjain, the clan having heen 
previously known as Bimjhntai. Finally they entered the service of the 
RiUkorv of fcanauj and were broken up on the fall of that monarchy. 
There is some suspicion that they have an admixture of Kuymlk blood. 
Their power was finally broken by Akbaris General Muhammad Amin 
Klhm, 1 


Tho Ghuzipur branch say they came from Bulandsbahr about 20 gene¬ 
rations ago and ocotipy nearly the whole of the Fachotar pargana, whence 
they have acquired their local name. 2 

In Azarngarh they have Wen dispossessed of most of their property by 
the Birwdrs. There is another Azarngarh clan known as Mhhit-wdr who 
say their ancestors oamc from the west ami occupied uutenanted Land where 
the clan now resides.** 

According* to Sir H. M. Elliot 4 they give their daughters in marriage 
to the Sombausi , Raghubansi , Gaharwdr arid Bais and take from the Sengar, 
Don war and Kansikb. 


Donwftr.~(i) unwar) a mixed Rajput—Blminhtir tribe found in Gorakh¬ 
pur, Ghazipuf.and Azarngarh. Sir H. M. Elliot says that at one time they 
were strong enough to establish a principality on the Kosi in Western 
Tirhiit, and there are several monuments still existing in that neighbourhood 
which attest the power of tho J)onwdr Itoja Kama Devn. In Ghazipiu* 5 
the R&jput and BhuinhAr branches are quite distinct. They are of a dark 
complexion and have not Aryan features. 

In Azarngarh 0 both sets admit descent from common ancestors : Sonpaf 
being the father of the Rajput and. Kuspal of the Binnnharj Both sets are 
Aryan in appearance. The Rajput' branch say that they came from Don 
Darauli in Saran and are descended from Mayura Bhatta, the mythical 
ancestor of the Bitcn Mja of Salcmpur Majhauli who' disclaims connection 
with them. Among Rajputs they are of little consideration. The Bhuinhftr 
branch say they came from Raiudih near Delhi, but they admit their con¬ 
nection with the Donwdrs of Tirhfit and Shram, and speak of themselves as 
the descendants of Jham Bhatta whom they connect in a vague way with 
May ura Bhatta. They are sometimes known as Baimya from the village 
of Raiui in pargana Muhammadahad an early settlement in Azarngarh. 

j) or —A clan which before the coming of tlie Bargvjars was the chief 
•owner of Aligarh: there are a low in that district and Bulandshahr. In 
Moradabad they were supplanted by the Paniodr*: there arc a few in 
Banda. 7 


1 Elliott, Chronicles of UnaO , K4», sqq. * Oldliaift, Memo., T, 58. 3 Settle* 
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The local traditions in Aligarh and Bulandshahr agree that they were 
lords of a large tract of country between the Ganges and Jumna long anterior 
to the Muhammadan invasion. u They were at all times probably subordi¬ 
nate to the Delhi Unj&s: and in Bulandshahr their power had been weakened 
and their possessions encroached upon by the attacks of the Mewatis and 
the colonisation in their territories of the Bargujars, Jdts and other races. 
In and about Koil at least they seem to have retained some remnant 
of their fomer authority until the defeat of Pritbivi Rdja and the conquest 
of Delhi and Ajmir. 1>J They claim kinship with the JPaniodrs and say they 
came to the upper from the middle Du ah in 10th century. They have an 
absurd derivation for their name because one of theg kings offered his head 
to the local goddess and was thus called Vwid which was corrupted into 
Dor ! Haraxlatta \yas their king at the time of the invasion of Mahmud 
of Gli&zni and most of the ruined forts in the Central DqAb are attributed 
to him and his descendants. They were finally in the middle of the J2lh 
century expelled by the Mma-Meos, Bargujars and Gahlotfl and their power 
was finally broken by ShaMb-ud-din. B They have now’ little influence. 

Tod 3 remarks that though occupying a place in all the genealogies, time 
has destroyed all knowledge of the past history of a tribe to gain a victory 
over whom was deemed by Prithivi ltdji worthy of a tablet. 

Gaharwdr, Gaharw&r. —(According to Nosfield the name is a variant 
of the aboriginal Khaincdr f but this is not probable) : the name is spelt 
Gdhadaicdla- in the grants'* and may possibly be connected with the Skt. 
root tjah in the sense of dwellers in caves or deep ijubgle), A tribe found 
in the Central Duab, ltohilkhand, Gorakhpur, Mirzapw, Allahabad, Ghazi- 
pur and Bundelkhand. The bead of the clan is the Raja of Kant.it in 
Mirzapur. The early history of the clan is obscure, but it would appeal* 
that the Rdthors were a branch of the clan who separated being Br/ibrnanists 
from the Ddlaa who were Buddhists. This heresy accounts for their being 
according to Tod despised by othev JMjputs. Tho Bmdelai are also descend¬ 
ed from them. 

The Mirzapur branch claim descent from. Kanauj 0 and according to 
Sir II. M. Elliot 7 it is ''doubtful whether they preceded the Rdthors at 
Kanauj, or after being incorporated with them, were dispersed with them 
at the final conquest of Kanauj by Muhammad Trhori. 

Even now the Cawnpur branch derive their name from GJiarbdhar as 
they were turned out of house and home after the fall of Kanauj.® 
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In PWnkliabad they are a large and important colony.. Tiie first eomete 
Were two brothers Man and Mahesli: the former settled in Amritpur where* 
bis clan acquired i'Z villages known as the Bit/allst. Maliesh settled in Bho j- 
pur and the tract lying south-west of that pargana which is known by the* 
name of the GahaliodA} 

They hold a good position in Gorakhpur and claim descent from the last 
HajAs of Ktfsi. They fire said to he emigrants from Narwar in RAjputuua. 
When expelled from Kusi by the Jlaghuhimi they came to Gorakhpur. 
Though they claim an early connection with the lidthor they do not inter¬ 
marry. 2 

The Gkuzipur branch claim kinship with the Kan tit family of Mirzapur; 
their ancestor, a cadet of that house, is saj^tp have been In the service of the 
Delhi.Emperor and to have got posses.-ion of pargam* Makaich south of the 
Ganges, the greater part of wliicli they hol'd? 

Sir H. M. Elliot suggests that the name of the Kansruj King at the time 
of the invnsion of Mahmud of Ghazni-Kora-,. is a corruption of Gahdncdrd 

Galliot.— [Said to be derived from Skt. Guhd, a cave : “ when the 
. ancestors of the Rand of Mewdr were expelled from Gujarat one of the 
Queens by name Pushpavali found refuge among tire Brahmans of the 
JMallia Mountains: she was shortly afterwards delivered of a son whom she 
called, from the cave {(infid) in which he was bom, by the name Galliot.'’'’'’ 
Others derive the name from Gafild , a slave girl in allusion to their descent], 
a tribe which has two branches the Sisodiya and Akdriya, One derivation 
of ffisodiyd is Siva audUiya, a devotee of the god Siva : another is from 
rna, lead, as one of the tribe once drank melted lead with impunity 0 : 
another.is from data or sutssa, a hare (Skt. skasfut) which may have been the 
elan totem: or from the town of Sisod/ia the first home of the clan: as 
Ahdriya is taken from the town of Anandptw Ahdr near Udaipur.] 

According to Tod 7 they migrated from Kosala under Kanak Sen and 
became rulers of Ballabki and Gajni from which the last prince Siladitya 
was expelled by Parthian invaders in 6th century. “ A posthumous son of his, 
Grabiulifcya, obtained a petty sovereignty at Edar. A change was' marked 
by his name becoming the patronymic and Gra/tilaub or Gaklol designated 
the Suryavdnsa of llama. With reverses and migrations from the wilds of 
Edar to Ahftr (near the modfevn Udaipur) the Gahioi was changed to Ahariya 
by which name the race continued) to be designated till 12th century when 
the elder brother Rakup abandoned liis claim to the throne of Chithor 
obtained by force of - arms from the Mori and settled at Dongarpur which 
they yet hold as well as the title Ahariya r while the younger Mahup- 
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established the seat of power at Sisodha whence Sisodhiya set aside both 
Ahanya and Gahlot” 


There seems to have been always a prejudice against the tribe, and in 
ancient times they had a reputation for cowardice. 1 Their name has been 
identified with the Gallitalntae of Ptolemy’s lists. 3 

In. Farukhabad the elan claims its origin from Chithor. Goyind lUo, the 
founder of the colony is said to have come with Prithivi ltdja the Delhi 
prince in his expedition against Jai Chand of Karutuj, and to have received 
180 villages in this and the neighbourhood of Cawnpur as a reward for the 
valour he displayed. From him the Gahlot have preserved a pedigree down 
to the present representative of the clan j but this shows but 13 or 14. gene¬ 
rations from Govind ll&o which would require over -10 years a generation 
to make Govind Roo a contemporary of Prithivi ltaja. It is most probable 
that some names have dropped out of the list, 3 

The clan is classed as pure in Mathura because they do not practise 
widow marriage: the families call themselves SJh, Ghaydhari and 1Ido* 
Their occupation of Unao, whence they expelled the Ivor is, dates only from 
the reigu of Alamgir. 0 

In Bulandshalir they have, it is supposed, given their name to the town 
of GuUothi. 8 

In Cawnpuv they are said to have turned out the Ganrs from pargana 
Bilhaur whore their territory acquired an unenviable notoriety which gave 
rise to the name Tit Ah or three harvests /char/ plunder. 7 

They have a very remarkable tradition that. Pratap Chand Gahlot , the 
conqueror of Chitlior wa« married to a daughter or grand-daughter of the 
famous "Nausherwdil and hence the tradition that the Rfinas of Udaipur arc 
of Persian descent. 

Garg, Gargbansf. —( Gary, one of the ltishis), A tribe in the eastern 
districts, also called C/ianawiya. They are both BhuinhAr* and ChhctUrn : 
in the latter caste they do not rank high. Those of the Gary Bhuinh&rs 
whose blood has not been tainted by admixture with inferior castes in recent, 
generations take a fair rank among Bhuinhdrs. There can be no doubt 
that both clans are of the same stock. Ono division of the Chhattii branch 
is called Surhaniya from Surhau in pargana Mahul of Azamgarh. In 
Faixabad they arc reputed thieves. The Chattri dim afo generally regarded 
as Bait of inferior stock. 8 
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Bengal). An important, clan found in Gorakhpur, Rohilkhand, Bundel- 
lihand and Central Dufib. According to Sir II. M. Elliot they are divided 
into three classes— B/mt Gaur, Bukman Gant and Chamar Gaur, names 
derived l’rom some association with the Bhut> Brahman and Chamar trills, 
To these are sometimes added Katheriya who are said to have some connec¬ 
tion with carpenters (Skfc. Jcdsltia , wood) hut are perhaps so called from 
KaHhar the old name of Rohilkhand. Among the three the Chamar Gaur 
rank highest and are said to be go called because one of their women far 
advanced in pregnancy took refuge,in a Chamur’s hut and was there delivered 
under his protection. 1 

In Earukhabad they called themselves Tudhoriya and are said to liavo 
come from Shahjahftnpur under the brothers Snrhe and Barhe. Each 
received 84 ( Chaurisi ) villages, B6rhe J s descendants chiofly settled in (die 
country now forming the pargana of Shamsabad west, while S^rhe kept to 
the south in Shanjsabad east and Ehojpur. 8 

The Etnwah branch say they came from Sopur in the west as early as 
050 A-l)., having expelled the Mens, and they allege that their power was 
brokon by the Bauafar heroes Alhfi and Udal early in 12th century, 3 

Their earliest settlement in Unfio was in the time of Babar : another 
family expelled a Gaddi tribe in the time of Akbar. 4 

The Chamar Gaur in Cawnpur' trace their origin to Garh Gajni whence 
Itoja Pritliivi I)cva came to the Court of Raja Jai Chand of Kanauj wliose 
daughter he married and was given the country round Kdlpi and Karra 
Manikpur. He was murdered by the Moos because he became enamoured 
of the daughter of the Moo Baja, pf Narha Kuser. The Iliinis escaping 
took refuge—the Mco Runi with a Brahman, the Itnthorni with a Chamar: 
henco the distinction between the two branches of the tribe. Other, say 
the name is derived from the fan (chamri) which one of their ancestors 
was privileged to wave over Jai Chand's head : others take it from a,n 
ancestor Baja Chaimhar or the sage Chiinan. 

The Ondh Amel/nyda are an off-shoot of the Chamar Gaur. 0 

GauiAhar.—A small tribe in Rohilkhand and the borders of Budaun 
and Aligarh. They are said to be descended from the Chamar Gaur and 
some say they have A Mr blood in their veins. They trace their origin to 
Kainur in the west whence they came to serve the Delhi Emperors. 7 

Ganma.— [Gaur). Hardly a name of a special tribe, but a general 
term applied to Rajputs who have lost rank by the practice of widow 
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marriage (kardo), In Mathnra some call themselves Knohh'dhd, others 
Jasdwai, others Sulodhiya. Towards Delhi they are said to be particularly 
quarrelsome, but sturdy in build and clannish in disposition. 1 

Gautara. —A tribe usually rated among the Cfamdrabans, but not in 
the 36 royal races. There are a few in Bundelkliand and Benares : a con¬ 
siderable n umbei* in Ghazipur, Fatehpur, Cawnpur, Budaun, Azamgarh and 
Gorakhpur. 2 


Their original hotne is Fatehpur, and they claim to have beon originally 
Brahmans and that the Itishi Gotama from whom they derive their name was 
their remote ancestor. Another story gives the Rishi Siringi as their fore¬ 
father. Tho descendant in the sixth degree from Gotama married the daughter 
of Ajaypal the GaJiarwdir Rn ji of Kanauj and received as her dowry the whole 
extent of country from Pray&g to Ilaridvnr. From this event the tribe 
ceased to be Brahmans and became Thnkurs and the issue of the marriage 
took the title of lUIja of Argal a village in tho ravines of the river Rind 
about 30 nliles west of Fatehpur. 3 

Sir H. M. Elliot- distrusts the story of their connection will! Siringi or* 
the Gn harmi.ru> One of tile Rdjas is said to have granted Baimdrd to a 
Bain chieftaiu and another gave 62 villages to Varmal the C/iandd Rdjd 
of Mtihoba after his defeat by Prithivi Raja in 11 S3 A.D, Ten years after 
the Ruja of iVi-gal Ratan Sen shared in the ruin that had overtaken Jai 
Chand the Gaharwdr or rather Itdhhor Raja of Kanauj. Finally tho family 
was overcome and its property confiscated by the Muhammadans. 

The Unno branch wore early colonists from and so with those 

in Ghazipur who are said to have emigrated -iOO or 500 years ago and 
expelled the aboriginal Soeris. 5 

In Azarugarh there is a BJminhdr and Chhaltri branch : tho former 
ignore the latter, and say that they themselves eaine from Argal, Tho 
Bhuiuhars allege that they are all one stock of Surwariya Brahmans, thei 
Chlmfctria having assumed their present caste only when the ancestor of the 
Rajas of Azamgarh became a Muhammadan and rose into power. In the 
Aycu-i-A/clari they are described as Zam 'mddrz in pargana Niznraubdd. 


Tho Cawnpur 8 branch is said to have emigrated from Argal 1*50 years 
ago and to have expelled the Arak/is. 

The Sakyds of Kapilavastu also reckoned the saint Gotama among* their 
forefathers and they are represented by the existing Gautamiyds, 7 These 
.Gautamiyds are an inferior branch. They seem to be Gaulams who from the 
low marriages of .their daughters or other reasons have fallen from a better 
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i, or Ckhattris of inferior stock who have adopted the patronymic of 
the more famous clan, 1 

The history of the Argal branch is given in the Manual of Titles for 
the North-Western Provinces? 

According to Sir II. M. Elliot 3 the Gauiams of Jamapur and the east¬ 
ward give their daughters in marriage to the Smbansi, JBtivhgoti, Bandkatyoti, 
liajwur and Jlafkimar. Those of the Duab give their daughters to the 
BAadavnya, Kachhwdha, Jldihor, Gufilol, Chciidtdn and Toman, 

Kara.-— A clan who trace their descent to the famous cow Kamdhemii 
from whose bones they were produced, They arc esteemed, of the host 
birth and trace their origin to Jodhpur. 4 

HardwSs.—A elan ill Azamgarh wlTo trace their origin to Hardwxir. 
Their shares are small and except a few families they generally are poor. 15 

Hayobans,—A elan in Ballia : they are of the lunar race and consider¬ 
ed highest in rank among the tribes of this district. According to Sir 
H. M. Elliot*! ci Malieswati the capital of the Lunar Riijpdts in the Narbada 
valley was founded by the Jlyobans. Their dynasty for 52 generations was 
located at Rabin pm- in the Central Pro vinces. The last of the dynasty 
Baja Rag Nath Sixth died about 110 years ago. The Hyolans of the dis¬ 
trict claim descent from the Ratanpur Kings. Chandra,'Got. a cadet of 
this house in 850 A.D. migrated northwards, settled at Manjha on the 
Gauges, now included in the Sdran district, and waged successful war with 
the aboriginal Cheros.” After near a couple of hundred year® his descend¬ 
ants left Manjha and settled south of the Ganges at Bihiya where they 
remained 5 centuries and subdued the Chcros. “ In or about 1528 A.D. the 
Raja Bhopat Deva (or perhaps .one of his sons) violated Maheni a Brih- 
man woman of the house of the purohit or family priest of the Hyolans 
clan. She burnt herself to death and in dying imprecated the most fear¬ 
ful curses on the Hy films race. After this tragedy the elan left Bihiya 
and passed beyond the Granges to the Ballia pai’gana where for a time theywere 
located at Gai Ghat and finally settled at Ilaldi from which the Hyolans 
Bija now takes his-title. The tomb of Maheni under a piped tree dose to 
the railway at Hilda is still visited by women of every caste who come in 
numbers eil her to invoke her as a deified being or to oiler oblations in com¬ 
memoration of her. None of them dares to enter Bihia which contains the 
remains of their ancestors’ fort. They are more swarthy than most Rajputs 
and Carnegy suggests that they may, have been originally a Tamil 
race” . 7 

1 Azumgurli, Settlement Report, 51 e>/ Buchanan, Eastern Indie, II, 458. * 67 sq, 
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Indauriyi.—A clan which claims origin from Indor : there are a few in 
Agra. 1 

J&don. —(Skt. Yddava), A clan which claim descent and theii* name 
from Yacht, son of Yayati tile fifth monarch of the Lunar dynasty. 

Tod calls them t( the most illustrious of the tribes of Inti , >J hut ih the 
Punjab their name has hoen overshadowed by JYkatti the title of their' 
dominant branch in modern times. 8 ( * The only Hindu descendants of the 
Yddiivatisi at the present day are the Jddon* of tho small state of Karauli to 
the west of the Chambal and at Sabalgarh or Jadonvatiin the Gwalior territory 
cast of that river; but the Musalmtms of acknowledged Jddon descent form 
A very large portion of the population of eastern Rtijputana front Sohna and 
Alwar on the west to the Chambal on the east,and from the banks of the Jumna 
to Karauli and Sn-balgvlrh on the south. These Jddon Musalmans are known 
as Khdnzddas and Meosi, The Yadnvansi claim descent from Krishna. The 
Hrst historical name is Dharmfi Tala 77th in descent from Krishna. His 
title Tala has como down to the present Karauli Raj6s. Ilis date is about 
SOQ A.D. His capital was Havana from which his descendants were driven 
out by Muhammad Ghori, and Kutb-ud-din Aibak who took Tahangarli in 
1196 A.D. After this tho Jddon Raja retired to Karauli and thence 
across the Jumna to Sabalgarh, but eventually returned to Karauli.^ 8 

The tribe in these Provinces how represented by the Rfija of Atva in 
pavgana Jaleshr of Etah is of doubtful origin. They are also found at 
Somna of Aligarh, Kotila of Agra, and in Mainpuri and Mathura. Tho 
family in Jewar of Bulandshahr are known as Chholcarzada or descendants 
of a slave girl and the inferior members of the tribe are called Bdgri as a 
title of reproach. 4 The Baresir of Agra arc said to have toon given this 
title which corresponds to Bahadur by Akbar for their services at the seige 
of Chithor. They claim descent frotu Raja TimlpAl of Bayune. Tho 
Jasdtvat are said to be apotlicr branch of immigrants to Agra from Jaisalmir 
and Jaipur, 

Tod 5 has a theory that the AfgMns are really Jddon* not Yahudi or Jews* 
descendants of the last ten tribes of Israel. Some of the Jddons have 
adopted widow marriage, but it is hot universal. The Ndra 0 are said to be 
descended from a barber woman {Nayan) as also the Bdgri clan about 
Blmratpur and Bdnda. Several of the Jdt tril>es are also said to he Jddon* 
and tho Siuunwdl of Bharatpur are prominent among them. The Ah an 
also call themselves Jddon* of inferior descent. They sometimes intermarry 
with other Rajput tribes, but are as a rule endogamous and are reproached 

4 Census Report, ’North-Western Province. y, 1865, T, Appendix 60. * Jbbotson, 
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They arc good cultivators and much given to money lending. They ard' 
quiet and well conducted now. Their asserted forefathers-the Ydd«va-»re 
called AhinsaM' or inoffensive in the Veda. The history of the Awa Raj 
is given m the Mailml of Tides, North- Western Provinces , 3 

Jais.—A clan in the Central Duab which derive their name from, the 
town oi ! Jais near Ajudhya. They arc said to have moved from thence to 
Bife&nfr. In MathUra they say that their ancestor was Jasrdm who first 
settled at Bhadamvni'i after dispossessing the Kaldrb, and that he was a leper 
who had been cured by a pilgrimage to Braj. The titles of the family are 
Kumar for the elder and Bdbvji for the younger branch, 3 Sir H. M. 
Elliot remarks that their rank may be judged by their reeeving in marriage 
the daughters of Kachh-wd/ia, Jaiswdr and Bach/ial li ajpnts;' 1 

JaiSW&r.-^ {Jitis.) Another name for the BhaUi {$&.): Or rather of 
One elan of the BhaUi tribe. The BkdUi are however considered of higher 
rank than the Jahwtir, the latter having intermarried with spurious lUjputs. 
Many of the clan have become Q&jan. Jaiswdr is also a name for theerab- 
,castes of many lcMfr tribes. The JaisWiir Chariiars furnish a large number , 
bf our syces and grass-cutters. 

Jangh&ra,.—A large arid somewhat turbulent clan is south-east 
jlolulkhand where one tradition represents them as having dispossessed the 
Kathervyds* In Bareilly they say that when under liao Mahrutp Sail they 
iirst entered Bisalpur 'they expelled the Alura in 1105 A.I)., and in 1570 
Basaht Sah drove out the Banjara and the Blnl. 6 The Budaun 7 legend is 
that they came under the leadership of a worthy naindd Dliappu Dhiim 
whose pugnacity is marked in the verse. Niche dkarti upar lldm ♦ blch men 
larc Bhappii JJAdm. “ Below is earth, above is Kam and between the two’ 
lights Dhappu Dliam. - ” There are two divisions of them the Bhur and the’ 
Tarid taken from the paints of the country they occupied. The latter are 
the lower as they practise widow marriage. 

In Sholijalianpur 8 they claim descent from the Tomar Kings of Bellii 
Which they say they left ill disgust at the accession of the ChauAdns . Five 
brothers led five different parties and the youngest, of the live crossed the 
Ganges and settled in Sambhal. He had two sons one of whom went to' 
BulancLshahr. The other Ilausraj had three sons,- and they moved east from 
Sambhal. One settled on the highland cast of the R6mganga, and from 
him are descended the Bltvr Jang haras : of the other two, who were by a 
second marriage, one was the ancestor of the Tardi Janghdras , now found in 

1 Wilson, Rig Veda, I, 279. 7 42, sqq. 3 Browse, Mathura, 420. * Supple* 
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Bareilly and ShAhjahanpnr, and the other of the Biulaun clan. Some of iho 
BJuir Jang haras say that the ancestors of the Tardl Jang haras were sons of 
a woman of the clan and hence their descendants rank lower. This account 
is not admitted by the Tardl Jang haras, hut the difference in rank is not 
denied. Their settlement here maybe put in loth century or nearly 300 
years later than the alleged emigration from Delhi and their genealogical 
tables do not support their alleged Tamar descent. One tribe of the Bar hat- 
(qv .) claim to belong to them. They are paid to derive their name from 
Jang-hdrd, (< worsted in wat," from their defeat by RAjfi Ilirand Pal of Kampil 
or ShahAbuddiu Ghori. In the Central Du At) 1 they are closely connected 
with the Chauhdns. The Tardl branch have adopted widow marriage. 

Janw&r.—A tribe found in Bundelkhand, Cawnpur, Fatehpur and 
Unao. They were the earliest’Uajput. colonists of Unao 3 after the expul¬ 
sion of the Rdthor from Kanauj. They crossed the Ghdgra aud founded 
the groat Jkona Raj of which the Maharaja of Balrampur is now the head. 
They call themselves Chauhdns of tho Narbada valley and say they came to 
Oudh in 14th century. Carnegy 8 thinks they arc of Dikkit descent. 4 

Jasdwar, Jasd-wat. —A clan in A ring of Mathura: they aro said to 
be a branch of the Jddon [q-v.) and emigrants from Jaisalmir and Jaipur. 
They are held in no great consideration. 5 

Jhajhariya.—The most numerous clan in Lalilpur, They possibly 
take tbeir name from JliAjhar in Bulandsbahr. 

Jllijhotiya.—A clan which takes its name fronj Jhljhoti the old namo 
of Bundclktmiul: not a corruption of Tojnrhota as commonly asserted. Tho 
eaine namo is applied to a sub-tribe of Brahmans and Banyas. 6 

KachhwAha.— (Skt. Kachchapa, relating to a tortoise.) A clan which 
claims descent, from Kusha, the son of RAma. They are now predominant 
in the territory of Amber or Jaipur from wliich they expelled the Alinas 
and Bargujars. 7 The clan in Nnrwar and Gwalior became independent 
under Yajra llama one of whoso inscriptions is dated 977 A.D. His great 
grandson Bhawana Pala must have been reigning as an independent chief in 
1021 A.D. when Mahmud of Ghazni in his march against Kulinjar accepted 
the submission of the R6ja of Gwalior. The Kachhicdhas continued to 
reign for upwards of a century until 1129 A.D., when tho last king of the 
race TejpAl or Tejkaran lost his sovereignty through his love for the fair 
Maroni whose heauty still affords a theme-for the poetic skill of the hards. 
The Kachhwdhas of Gwalior, Narwar and Jaipur all agree in the same story 
of the love blind Dulha RAe or the bridegroom prince who was supplanted 

1 Gazetteer, North-Wester* Provinces, IV, 41. 1 Elliott, Chronicles, 32 .• Gazetteer 
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or nephew the Parih&r chief named PavamAl or ParamArddi 

Deva.‘ 

The Kachhwaha dynasty of Aml>or obtained possession of Narwar 
through the marriage of tlieir daughters with the Mogluil emperors of 
Delhi. The history of this dynasty commences with Raj Sinh, son of Ehhn 
Sink and grandson of Prithivi R6jii who reigned over Amber or Jaipur in 
the reign of Sikanibr Lodi. Prithivi Rajhis said to have had 19 sons of 
whom several succeeded to the throne. ltaj Sinh was succeeded by his son 
Rnmd'is. Fateh Sirih succeeded his father about 1610 A.D., but Iris son 
Amar Sinh lost Narwar in the reign of Shahjahon as all the members of 
his family declared in favour of his older brother prince Khusru. 8 Gwa¬ 
lior is said to have been founded by a KadtftodAa chief Suraj Sen the petty 
R&ja of Kunkilpuri or Xutwar. A list and history of the dynasty last¬ 
ing from 925 to 1104 A.D. is given by General Cunningham. 8 He takes 
the name of the clan to be derived from Kachchkapa ghdta or tortoise killer.* 

In these Provinces the clan is found in Muzaffarnagar, Etavvah, Mathura, 
Axamgarlt, FarrakhAlmd and Jaunpur.. They all claim a western origin. 
In Mathura they are classed as Guurm which is a general term for clans 
debased by widow marriage. They claim to be ©migrants from Amber. 5 

In Bulandshahr they say that they came from Narwar to Amber and 
thence to tho Dual*. 0 

The Etawali branch emigrated from Gwalior to the tract of country 
( known as K(ic7i/iv)cthiy(i~gcirh and thence in lb56 A.D. to RtdwahJ 

An Eastern legend makes them descended from the thighs of the fabled 
cow Kdmdlienu. 8 

Kachhodha-garh or KacMuw&Mya-garh was the ancient name of pargana 
Madliugarh in Jalaun. 

In Muzafbniagar they take the title of Jhatiydna? 

Nesfield 10 without apparently much satisfactory evidence represents tlic-m 
as originally Meos. 

There is a RMhor taunt against them that their name is derived from 
the Kusd grass, and that their swords will only cut as deep as one of its 
blades. 11 

Kakan.—A clan found in the Eastern Districts. In Ghazipur 12 they 
gay they came from Mhaulaldamhan in Faizabad and expelled the Bhars : 
in Azamgarh 13 they fix their original home at a place called Kapri Kcddr 

J Cunninglmm, Arelmolag ic*tl Survey, H, 313. * Idem, II, 317 sj, 3 Idem, 
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somewhere in. the west and say tluit they overcame the Suiris. They had 
it, Chaurtist of 8-1 villages. 

Kalhans.—'[The traditional explanation of the name is that one of the 
early leaders of the tribe used to pet a black sWan {^KMAllans ). This may 
possibly have been the tribal totem] an important tribe in Oudh how repreJ- 
eented by the Babhnipair family of Gonda who are the only legitimate de¬ 
scendants of the old Kalahans Rajas of Klinrusa whose kingdom extended 
from Ilifrimpur in Bahvaieh far into the Gorakhpur district. One account 
makes their ancestor SaMj Sab who was a descendant of King Jarasindha 
of Bihar, and is said to have taken service with his friend Malik Ahi-ud-dirt 
who ruled the south of Oudh from Karra Mdnikpur. In return for his 
services he was given estates. There is a story of a Dom R&ja falling in 
love with a girl of the family. The Chhattri dissembled his rage and pro* 
tended to comply and when the Pom came to claim has bride made him 
drunk and murdered him. 1 

Another story is that they came from Gujarat with Achal Sink whd 
joined Dariy&o Khfin about 1450 A.P. lie is .said to have been an Angrez 
Ians or of English descent. 8 In 16th century Aohal NArayan Smli the 
last of the dynasty outraged at liis fort of Lutliia Ghat near Khurasa the 
daughter of a Brahman named Ratan 1’anre. The father starved himself 
to death and the river Sarjii destroyed the fort. The Brahman cursed the 
race with blindness but the curse has been only partially fulfilled. S Iceman 3 
Says tliat one of their Raja*? was guilty of a piece of bad faith wliick com- 
■ promised the word, of the family priest of the 'Rani'Who thereupon cursed 
the Raja with blindness. 

Kanhpuriya.—A clan in Oudh who were portions of the same wave of 
Hindu immigration as the JBais about the middle of 13th century. They 
claim descent from the Rislii Bhdrndvaj by the marriage of the saint Suchh 
with the daughter of the great Rdj4 Mtinik Ciiand. One of his sons was 
a Brahman and the other a Chhattri named Kanh who founded Kdnhpur on 
the road from Salon to Partdbgarh whenco tho clan is named. The tribe 
deity of the clan is Mahesa liakshasa the buffalo demon, to whom they 
offer a buffalo at every third Bijai Dasami festival, and another for dny wed¬ 
ding or bivth which lias occurred in their* chief’s family since the last 
sacrifice. The sons of K/mli are said to have defeated the Bhars under their 
Kings TLloki and Biloki (hut this is only a legend : see Bkar.)* Carnegy 5 
makes them descendants of Kind Panre who was in the employ of the Riijd 
of Itasanpur in Sultanpur district some 20 generations ago and married an 

* Manual of Titles, Oudh, 62 sg • Oudh Gazetteer, I, 88 sqq, ! Oudh Gazet¬ 
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woman. His brother Ch acini Pan re married a Dharldr woman and 
was founder of ilie BandhalgoU (qv.) clan*. 

Karmweir.—A clan of Somlami origin in Azamgarli 1 . Like ike 
Palwdrs they say they came from Sdndi Pali in the west to aid JUja Garak- 
deo of Diianchhnla in fighting' the Rajbliars. Their communities are popu¬ 
lous and. some fairly prosperous, 

K&sib.—(Skt. Kdshf/ctfa , tortoise, the tribal totem). A fairly strong 
clan in Shuhjakdnpur who are low in the scale though claiming to be an 
offshoot of the Kmhhw&ha*. Their tradition is that they are emigrants! 
from Kashmir, They claim the Maharaja of Kashmir as a member of the 
clan and allege that he recently recognised the fact. 2 

Katkeriya.—A elan in Rohilkkand which derives its mime from 
KaihoJtar the old name of eastern Rohilkhand, This is again supposed to 
he derived from Kather a brownish loam of a thirsty tenacious nature with 
a-subjacent sandy stratum requiring copious rain or irrigation. Primarily 
it may mean wooden coloured (Skt. KdsAta), Others connect the name less 
probably. with Katyur in. the hills or Kurttikeyapiira. The country of 
Katchar is now confined to the tract lying* between the Rumgunga, Sarda, 
and Khanaut riyer$$ The accounts vary as to the time they entered 
Rohnichand. One account is that Blum Sen drove out the Aim's about the 
time that Prithivi Ilaji reigned at Indraprastha and Jai Clmnd Ratlior at 
Kananj . 1 According to General Cunningham they did not invade the 
country till .1174 A.I). 5 Their ancient capital was Laklinam*/ 1 They 
appear to be in some way connected with the Ganr tribe. One account 
makes them to have expelled the BdcAhals, but Mr. Moens 7 denies that 
the BAt'h/idls ever held sway in Bareilly. In Shahjahaupur 8 the Guars helped 
them against the PatAdns. 

The Momdabad 9 tradition is that they were Sitrajbmm of Ajudhya 
who were driven from thence when the Aryan invasion was pushed back by ‘ 
the aboriginal races, and that they came with real or pretended authority from 
the Muhammadans to seize the country occupied by the Ahirs. 

K£thi.—A powerful clan in JMnsi. According* to Wilson 10 the word 
CatAad or Kattia is from KsJialiu- or as pronounced Khatta, a mixed, tribe 
of military habits. Tod 11 classes them in the 36 Royal races and describes 
them as the most important tribe of the western peninsula which has affected 
the change of the name from Saurdshtra to Katlii&w&r. <c Of all its inhabit¬ 
ants the Kdf hi retains most originality: his religion, his maimers and his 
looks are all decidedly Scythic/ J They were conspicuous on both aides in 

1 Settlement Report, 59, sq. 9 ShilhjaMnpur, Settlement Report, 24, 59. 
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the war between Pritjuvi Raja and Kananj. They have been identified with 
the Khatriaioi of Ptolemy. According to the Greek writers the people 
who held the territory comprised between the Ilydraotes (ltavi) and the 
Hyplmsis (Biyas) were the Kadnxioi whose capital was Sangala. “ The 
Mahabhirala, and the PfiU Buddhist works speak of San gala as the capital 
of the Madras, a powerful people known also as Baklka-. Lassen iii order 
to account for the substitution of name supposes that the mixture of the 
Madras with the inferior castes had led them to assume the name of Khat- 
trieta [Kshatru/a, the warrior tribe) in token of their degradation, but this 
is by no means probable. The name is still found spread over an immense area 
! from the Hindu Koh aa far as Bengal and from Ncp&l to Giijarfit under 
forms slightly variant KM hi, Kalti , Kathm, Kattri , KAatri, Khctar, Kat- 
taur, KaUair, Katlak and others. One of thejso tribes the Kat/ii issuing 
from the lower parts of the Panjdb established themselves in Sur&shtra and 
gave the name Kdihiamtl to. the great peninsula of Gujarat/' 1 

Widow burning'is mentioned by Megasthenes as a peculiar custom of 
the Kathaei , a 

In the Panjab' 5 the KuChia claim to he Kanicur Rajputs. They are 
described as u a handsome sturdy race and like nearly all Jfits of the Great 
Ravi do not allow their children of either sex to marry until they have 
attained the age of puberty, because, us they justly consider, too early marri¬ 
ages would be detrimental to the physique of the race.” One account fixes 
their original home in Bikunir whence they entered Gfijar&t. Another 
tradition is that they were driven out of the valley*of *the lower GJiaggar 
about the time of Timm’s invasion. 

Kausik.—A tribe in the Benares Division which derive their name from 
their ancestor Kasha or Kusliika, whose, son Gndhi is the reputed founder 
of Gadhipur which is supposed to he the modern Ghdzipur. The name 
however may be only a nickuame (Skt. Kushika, squint-eyed). They claim 
to be Somhami, but in Gorakhpur they say they were despoiled of their 
possessions by the Bhawar or Biiav/ The clan in Ghfizipur claim this Raja 
Gadh as their ancestor whose son is said to have founded Kauauj. The 
eastern Sakarw&r also claim descent from Gadh. Though they are idolaters 
they take their spiritual guides {guru) from a sect of monotheists peculiar to 
Ghdzipur called the Bheka Skdhi. 5 Indra was in ancient times the tribal 
god of the Kushikas . 6 

The Azamgarh branch say they came from Gola Gopdlpur in Gorakhpur. 7 

Khang&r.—See under Khang dr, 

1 J. W. McCriiuUe, India* Antiquary, XIII, 3G0. 5 Banbury, Ancient Geogra¬ 
phy, I, 663. s IUbetBon, Eanjdb Ethnography, section 472. 4 Buctnnan, 
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Khasiya.—-(Residents of Khasdes, a namo common to Cfai'liwal and 
Kumaun. Bearo.cs 1 is certainly wrong in deriving the name from the 
Arabic kkds special.) The most numerous of the Garhwal tribes. They 
are akin to the Kirdtas , the Raj yd Kittitas, and Jidgas? They have 
numerous sub-divisions named after the That or parent village, such as 
PatwAl which gives its name to JPaticdlsyfm, Kapliola whence A apholsyun, 
JBagarwdl, Anhdoia who were B butts of Benares, but are here Rajputs, 
Jiamold, Dana or Ddnava representatives of the old tribe of that name j the 
Kkmdiodri , Durhydl , Sunanla , Dulani and Kutcila call themselves Raw at j 
the Dora, Kaira aud CJioriya come from Kuraaun. All are engaged in 
agriculture and petty trade; None will call themselves Khasiya. All cull 
themselves Rajputs, and say they were settled in their present villages before 
Brahmans and Riijds came. They worStfip principally the village gods and 
Care little for Brahman aid in their domestic ceremonies unless he be a 
Khasiya : do not. wear the sacred thread, and on occasions of joy or sorrow, 
marriages or deaths, the house is simply purified by cow dung and cow urine. 
The marriage or funeral ceremonjos are short or long according to the purse 
of the employer. 3 

In the .Dun their claims to relationship with the warrior class do not even 
rest on a foundation of plausible tradition. 1 


According to G eneral Cunningham 5 the Rkasas were the early inhabit¬ 
ants of Persia before the Aryan immigration which drove them from the 
plains to the Hills. In Mann they are coupled with the Daradas or Darda, 
and in the Mah&bhdrata with the (laud haras, Arattas mid Sind An' Sauviras. 

Babar had a very shrewd idea of their Ethnology. (t About these hills 
are other tribes of men. With all the investigation and enquiry I could 
make among the natives of Hindustan, I could get no sort of description or 
authentic information regarding them. All that I could loam was that the 
men of those hills wero called Kds. It struck me that as the Hindustanis 
frequently confound shin and sin and as Kashmir is the chief, and indeed 
?is far as I have heard the only, city in these Hills it may have taken its 
name from that circumstance." 0 


Kin war. — A tribe in the eastern districts numerous in Bhagalpur but 
of no standing in Gorakhpur. In Ghazipur one tribe is Rajput, another 
Bbuinbur. They say that a Dikkit Rajd named Man Dikhit lived at Man- 
chatur Asthau on the Jumna, His descendants established a kingdom at 
Padampur in the Karnatic. Two cadets of the family too.k service, one.with 
the Gakurwdr Raja of Benares, the other with one of the Qautam Bhuinh&ra, 


1 Atvini.n' n t' 7' S ’’ 3^’ ttt * Atiill 9on, Himalayan Gazetteer, II 3G3, 6<jq , 375. 
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Kirar.—A elan in the Dunb, which in Mainpuri- claims to be a branch 
of the Jddon. They say that their great ancestor Kunwar Pul invaded the 
country about 500 years ago and conquered' the fort of Kirarwa from which 
they claim, to derive their name. 13ut the name o f the tribe originated the name 
of the city which is a contraction of Kirargunw or the village of the Kir firs. 

In Aligarh 15 though numbered among Itajputs they are considered of 
very inferior rank. 

They have boon identified with the Kiruta who are said by Manu 4 to 
have been Brahmans or Kshatriyas degraded in consequence of neglect of 
their religious duties. Another tribe of Kir at a, are mentioned in the Padmit 
Purina with the Nishada, Bhil, Pulinda, &c., as descendants of the dwarf 
who was supernaturally bom to King Vouu and was the embodiment of his 
sins. 5 See Kardr. 

Lautamiya.— A ohm found in pargana DuAba of Ballia: they arc a 
sturdy independent race and addicted to frays and feuds of a serious 
character. Their origin is doubtful and they are thought to rank very low 
among Pi,jputs. Many of them are closely associated with the organised 
gangs of Dusadh robbers for whom the pargana is famous. 6 

Mahror. —*A clan which in Gnao professes to be RAjputs. They am 
said to have been originally Kahdrs and their name was changed from Mahrad 
to Mahror. Some connect them with the Rdthor hut apparently wrongly. 
If they derive their name from Marovar Buchanan 8 thinks they are pro¬ 
bably the tribe expelled thence by the It At hors, 

Marw&r.—A elan in Ghazipur who claim to have come from MArwur 
at the same time as the Pu timers of Ujjain. They are a manly race, but do 
not show any marked sign of an Aryan origin. 9 

Mauh&r. —A tribe in Banda who say they came from Sambhal in Morad- 
nbad. They claim Chauhdn descent and say they separated on account of 
some breach of caste rules. 10 ^ 

Nagbansi. —(Of the Kug or snake rade.) A tribe in Gorakhpur who 
according to Buchanan 11 are the same as the Bah, 

Narauliya.—An influential tribe in Ghazipur, who claim to be a branch 
of the Parihdr and to take their name from Narwfir in Gwalior. They are 

1 Buchanan, Hat tern India, II, 403 : Oldham, Ghazipur Memo, I, 61. * Growse, 
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ong the earlier settlers and say that they hilled the Chero Tteji while ho 
was intoxicated. They arc inordinately proud, passionate and extravagant 
and have lost about half their original property . 1 

Negi—(JVi® castomary presents given at marriages, which according 
to Platt 3 is Skt. nij/ama custom, penance.) Properly persons in receipt of a 
perquisite or due. It was a title given to any one holding military or civil 
employ under the former Iteyis of Garhwal and transmitted among the 
Khasiyas \qv) as a caste title. They have sixteen sub-divisions, Kdla ? 
MkMf Fatah Bahadur , Simttna, Salary a, Mrnda, Bayltma, Malusa, Khattri, 
Dogra, Jh/Cyor, day ye, Kalini , Nagarkoiiya, Bdlalx^Bharai? 

'Williams 3 suspects that the name is connected with Nuga, and that it 
implies Scythian or Chinese supremacy former ages. 

Nikumbh.—(Skt. Niku-mbha, the plant, croton polymdnwJ) Repre¬ 
sentatives of a solar race, Kings of Ajudhya from ■which sprang Maiulhatri, 
Sagara, Bbugiratha and Rama. Kuvalayasva, the great grandfather of 
Nikumbha having conquered the demon Dhunda acquired the title of 
Dhundumftra or “ conqueror of Dhumlu" and gave his name to the country- 
known as Dhundbar or Jaipur. Here his descendants remained under the 
name of Niktimbhas and to them is ascribed the foundation of most of the 
old forts in Ahvar and north Jaipur. They appear to have been among 
the earliest Aryan settlers in Riijputfina. Gradually they lost their domin¬ 
ions, and at the time of the Muhammadan conquest held Khandes on the 
Bouth and Alwar oil the north. The name of JS'ikmnlha has been sup¬ 
planted in Northern India by Raghuvansa or descendants of Ragliu one of 
the ancestors of Dasaratha and Rfima . 4 Tod says that all that is known 
of them is that they were proprietors of the district of Mandalgarh before 
the Galliots? They are generally identified with the Sir net clan. 

They were the original Thalcur settlers in Farukhabad in the old pargana 
of Piparg-iiou now included in Muhammadabad . 0 

The Azamgarh branch are said to have come from Jaunpur 16 or 17 
generations ago being called in by a Brahman to save his daughter from 
marriage with a Rnjbkar. The family became Muhammadan under the 
Sultans of Jaunpur . 7 

Panw&r.—(According to Platts connected with Parmdrd, a panegyric : 
but it is certamly from Bra-mar a the ancient name of the tribe which is-said 
to mean “ first fighter.”) A noted tribe of Rajpdts. “ They were the 
most potent of the Agnilula or fire races.” “ The world is the Framdr’s ” is 
an ancient saying and Naukot Mardsthali signified the nine divisions into 


Ii 
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By another theory they represent the Pauratoat the famous race which after 
the time of Alexander was all predominant in Kajaeth&n under the name of 
Pramdra. They are ment ioned in the Veda and Mahdhhdrata where the first 
Kings of the Lunar race are represented as being* Pauravas who reigned 
over the realms included between the Upper Ganges and the Jumna. They 
are the Poronaroi or Porvaroi of Ptolemy . 2 General Cunningham on the 
contrary would identify these last with the Parihdr tribe . 8 The popular 
account of them is that they were the third in order of creation from the 
Agnikunda and were called Pramdra or “ first strikers .” 4 

In Bombay the Pramdras, who are called a detachment from the Agni- 
kula trills of Mount Abu like the others under the same fictional denomi¬ 
nation, are according to Ur. J. Wilson 5 descendants of Knlis . Their tradi¬ 
tions centre round the state of Dhar the Raja of which is still a member of 
the tribe. In remembrance of their heroic defence of the capital they repent 
the verse— 

Jakdti Pudr tahdn. fiJidr liai ; 

A ar Dhdr jakdn Pudr ; 

Dhdr him Pudr naHn ; 

Aar nakfa Pudr him Dhdr. 9 

“ Where the Pu 6 r is there is Dhar: and Dliar is where the Pufir is; 
there is no Dhdr without the Pmir and no Puar without Dhar.” They 
claim that the great fihoj and Vikrama of Ujjain were members of their 
tribe. They say they were Kings of Mahva for ten generations after Baja 
Vikrama. The Pudr dynasty of M 6 lwa ended with Jaicliand : then Jitpal 
established the To mar dynasty which lasted 11)2 years and was succeeded by 
the Chanhdn for 167. 7 They have now a poor reputation in Central India, 
because they are said to have intermarried with Mahratta Sudras and the 
poorest R&jput chief would disdain to eat with them or to give them his 
daughter in marriage . 8 Tod assorts that the famous Maury as were the 
Mori a branch of the Pramdra clan who occupied Chithor in 8 th century.® 

There are various settlements of them in these Provinces. In Kumaim™ 
they are found in small numbers and ascribe their origin to Ujjain or Dora- 
uagar. They are Sdktas and on festal occasions make a point of pa)*ing 
reverence to their weapons. Every third year there is a great service in 
honour of Sakfci the expenses of which are defrayed by a subscription among 
the brethren. On this occasion the offering of eight kinds of animals (asfit 
halt) is made, 

1 Tod, Annals, 1,98. * J. W. McCrindle* Indian Antiquary , XIII, 302. 
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Tn Farukhabad 1 they trace their colonisation tu RAjA ShlupAl Sink tvhtf 
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is said to hare settled in the pargana of Amritpur by the favour of the Raja 
of Khor. His sons quarrelled with and were expelled by Partifc RAe, the 
KAyasth minister of the IidjA, but one son Basant SAh returned and recover¬ 
ed his estate, The Mathura branch traqe their origin to Dhaf. 2 

The Buhtndshfthr branch say they came from Nagpur and Ujjaiil. They 
assert that they settled in Bulandshabr on their expulsion from IT j jam by 
Shahab-ud-din Gliori. 8 


The Khidmaliya, Barwar or Chohddr ate said to be an inferior branch of 
them by a low caste woman. No high caste Hindu cats food or water 
touched by them. 

According to the Ahi-i-AIcbari a thousand men of the tribe guarded the 
environs of the palace of Akbar and Abul Fazl says of them that the tril>e 
“ was formerly notorious for cunning and roguery, and former monarchy 
deemed them incorrigible: but now by liis Majesty^ discipline they arc 
famous for their good order and honesty.” 


These Khidmdiyas are said to have taken their name from their chief, 
. K hid mat RAe, hut according to another account they were so named because 
they were servants of the Dor Rajas. 


The Agra branch of the Panwars say that they came from Ujjain. They 
gay that Raja BijaipAl of Bay Ana wished to marry his daughter to Labans!, 
son of Raja Tindpftl of Ujjain. The latter objected io the alliance but 
Lakamri accepted hie bride and emigrated to Bay Ana. 4 


In Unao they trace their estates to a grant from Akbar for services irt 
the siege of Chithor. 5 

In Gorakhpur they are said to have driven the Bisens out of Bhugalpur 
whence the Bisens retired! to Mujhauli.** 

In Ghfizipur they are also known by the name of Ujjain. The head of 
the clan iu that part of the country is the thimraon RftjA who traces his 
descent in 86 genera tions to VikramajTt. The great Raj A Saladitya who at 
the beginning of 7th century overcame the Gupta dynasty was king of 
Malwa and no doubt belonged to tliis clan. 7 

In Jliansx the Banwdr ThAkiirs are a shade higher in caste than the 
Bunddds and in consequence all the powerful chiefs take their daughters 
in marriage. u They are needy and as proud as Lucifer nnd will always 
eke out their means by robbery if they can.” 8 

1 Settlement Report, 13. 1 G-rowse, Mathura, 438. * Census Report, North- 
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\—(Ski:, pari Mr a, iC repelling ; }> the popular derivation of the 
name is tliat when the first of the race issued from the Agni Kunda or fire 
fountain he was placed as “ guardian of the gate, prithihadwdra') A 
famous Rajput tribe, the story how they supplanted tint Kachhbdhds is 
given under that head. The Parihdr dynasty of Gwalior lasted for 7 
generations from 1129 to 1211 A.D. Kutab-udAiin Aibcg took Gwalior in 
1196. During the short reign of Assam it was retaken by the Hindus who 
held it till 1232 A.D. when the Parihdr dynasty became extinct. 9 To the 
South of the liolhigae Ptolemy places the Poruari with their three towns 
named Bridama, Tholobdm and Malaita . These were probably the Parihdr 
Rajputs who occupied this part of the country from a very early date. But 
for a dLiferent view see under Panwar Rajputs. The Parihdr Rdja of 
Uehahara traces his lineage to a remote period. t( As the Parihdrs are 
said to have been subjected by the Kalachdris they were probably in posses¬ 
sion of the country before the KalacMm conquest of Kalin jar and the 
establishment of the Kalacliuri or Chedi era in 219 A.D. 3 ’* They claim to 
lave preoeded the Chandels and Baghels in Buiulolkhaud and Riwa. 4 The 
Mahoba Kbaud mentions the Parihdr minister of Parmal the Ghandcl in 
l‘2th century and they must therefore he contemporary with the Chandels. 
The head of the family now lives in the native slate of Jagni. They call 
themselves descendants of Gobind-<lcva and Saraug-devn grandsons of the 
celebrated Parihdr Raja Jhajhar Sink of Ilamirpur who emigrated there 
from Mur war. r ‘ 

. According to Tod° the capital city of the Parihdr a was MamUwar from 
which they were treacherously expelled by Choqdu tlfb leader of the Udihor 
exiles from Kanauj. He notes that there is a considerable colony of them 
at the confluence of the Chambal with the Sindh and Kuan who are u the 
most notorious body of thieves in the annals of Tlutg history.” 

They have maintained this reputation as inhabiting in Etfiwa “ that 
intricate and inaccessible net work of ravines that abuts on the Pachnadi, as 
the confluence of the Jumna, Chambal, Sindh, Kuari and Pahuj is here called • 
they have been a particularly lawless and desperate community,” 7 They 
here fix their rise after the defeat of Anangpdl of Delhi. Some of them 
have recently raised tlicir importance by marriages with ChavMn and Sengar 
families. 

The Unao branch claim descent from Kashmir. Here they are said to 
have won their territory from Dhobis in the time of Humayuu, Their 
history is given in detail by Elliot. 8 

1 Taiy Jmah,' T, 102. 1 Archmlogical Reports, II, 376 sqp tdem\ 
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disputed with the GauUwis for the territory on the Jumna below Kfilpi, but 
were belli finally overcome by the Chandels? In Azamgarh 2 they say they 
came from ISanvan and settled in pargana Muliaminadabad whence they 
were driven out by the Gaharwarv . 

Pundlr.—A clan which appears to belong to the Dahima royal race of 
which Tod 3 says " Seven centuries have swept away all recollection of a 
tribe whq once afforded one of the proudest themes for the song of the bard/-' 
They were the most powerful vassals of the Chauh&n of Delhi and Pun dir.s 
commanded the Lahore frontier under Prithivi ltdjA The original seat of 
the Panjab Pun dor was Thunesav and the Kuru kshetra of Karndl and 
AmhaTa with local capitals at Pundri, Il^piba, Hahn and Pmdrak : but 
they were dispossessed by the Cknihdn under liana liar Iifte and for the 
most pert (led beyond the Jumna. 4 

In the Central Dual) they say they came from H arid war in Saharan- 
pur. 

Their chief settlement was in Bijaigurh of Akrabad in Aligarh. They 
intermarry with the highest classes. 3 

Baghubansi.—(Descendants of Kaghu.) A clan very strong in Jlum¬ 
pin' and Benares from, whence in the time of the gront Raja Doraori Deva 
of Chandrauti who flourished in the time of the Emperor Shir Shall they 
crossed the Gumti into Ghazipur. 0 

In the Central Du:ib 7 and SultAnpur 8 they say they came from Ajudhya 
with Kusha, son of Rtima. They are a fine intelligent race and professing 
to l>e vegetarians {bhagat) usually wear the red mark {tilah') on the forehead. 

Raikwar.—A elan in Oudli who claim to he Surajlansi and to have 
emigrated from Raika (whence the name) in. Kashmir about It 14 A.D., 
and to have settled in the old pargana of Sailak at Bukhcri. They founded 
two families Bail mb' and li&mnngar. The brother of the founders of these 
families was Bhaimanaiul. The nephews pretended a prophecy that the 
uncle must be sacrificed for the future greatness of the family and Dunde 
Sail allowed himself to be killed by them. After Bukheri was washed 
nwav by the Gdgra the brothers settled at Chanda Sihali in pargana 
Vatehpur. “ In this village a large platform (chalUra) standing by a 
masonry well marks the tradition that Bhairtvanand the third brother fell 
into the well and was allowed by the other two to remain there in the hope that 
a Pandit’s prophecy might be realised that their rule in Sailak would endure 

j Eastern India, II, <163. 4 Settlement. Report, 62. 8 Amah, I, 128* 
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so long as Bhainvanaud remained in the bottom o£ the well. To the present 
day IZaikmrt make au annual pilgrimage to worship the platform of Bhair- 


wanand. ” l 


Unlike other Rajputs they cannot use tooth brushes made of the wood 
of the nm tree. 2 


They are considered in Gorakhpur to be of inferior birth. 5 

The Azamgarh branch emigrated from Ourlh 6 or 7 generations ago.* 


Tliey are powerful in Faizabad and are said to be emigrants from 
Bara Banki. 5 Carnegy considers them u tribe of equivocal origin. 1 ' 


Rajkam&r.—(Sfct. Raja Kumar a, a prince.) A clan usually identified 
with the RacAgoU 7 (qv.). They are powerful in Sultanpur and are said 
to have emigrated under Bariyar Sinh Chauhau in the reign of Alu-ud-diu 
(llocj-56 A.I).) from the west, some say from Sambhnl in Moradabad, 
others from Mainpuri the home of the Chauhnns. Sir II. M. Elliot says 
they came from Sambhal Ajniir. The Chaakans were persecuted after 
the defeat of Prithivi Raja and the Rajhimnrf; claim descent from bis 
brother Kundhr&j. The Dera house in Faizabad is descended from Bh'bhadr 
Sah whose arrival dates about 250 years ago. For a detailed account of 
them see Oudh Gazetteer I. 27 sqq. Sir W. Jones described infanticide 
among them. 4 


Randela.—A small clan in Bftuda who claim to have accompanied la¬ 
ud-din Ghorl in his invasion. 0 n 

Ramg&r, R^nghar.—(According to Tod 10 derived from ring, ran , strife, 
in the sense of turbulent.) A elan in the Upper Dirib. The word is usually 
used as a term of reproach applied to Musalmfm Rajputs, but there is 
also a Hindu branch. 11 The term seems also to be applied to some A Mrs 
who have been converted to Islam and Williams compares the term with 
the Muhammadan lidnJci} 2 

Those who profess to be priests of Zahir Pu* are called Ch lhal in Bij- 
nor. 13 

In the Dun they are said to be descendants of strangers of Pwulir ex¬ 
traction from Salulranpur who gained a footing dining the decline of the 
Garhwdl Kingdom. There are very few of them and they are being gra¬ 
dually absorbed by marriage with hill women. 11 
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In Hariyana their divisions are Jai, Satrola and Raijhu} They have 
a very bad reputation for turbulence and cattle stealing 1 and gave initell 
trouble in the Mutiny. Formerly a Hindu R&ngar would give his daughter 
to a Muhammadan of the same got, but not to a Hindu. They now follow 
the Muhammadan law of inheritance. 2 Their special weapon is the broad 
curved sabre (tega). 

Rathor.—(Skt. rdshtra Mta, royal race: Tod derives it from takt > the 
spine of Indra). A famous tribe of Solar race. They are the Orainrae of 
Pliny's lists. lie notes of them that their king had only ten elephants? 
though he possesses a very strong force of infantry, s They turned the 
tTomars out of Kanauj about 1050A.D., and it once more became a powerful 
kingdom and the rival of Delhi both in. extent and magnificence. Here 
.Taya Chandra the Inst of the Itdthon celebrated the Aswamedha or horse 
sacrifice, and here in open day did Prithivi Rhjn the daring chief of the 
Chauhfrns carry* off the willing daughter of the Rathor King in spite of the 
gallant resistance of the Bandfar heroes Alha and Udal. In 1191 A.I). 
Muhammad Gliori after the fall of Delhi marched on Kanauj and defeated 
Taya Chandra at Benares where he was drowned in the Ganges. 


Thus ended the Rathor dynasty of the Dunb. 4 After this his nephew 
Shi'uji established himself at Marwdr. 5, In another place Tod describes 
Shiuji as the son and again as the grandson of Jai Chandor Jaya Chandra. 
The local tradition of (Injurat makes [the leader of the invasion Salldioji, 
grandson of Jai Chand who first of all destroyed the local Bid Is lifter 
making tbem drank and by a similar stratagem massacred the Bdhlii and 
Gfohel Rajputs. Sliiuji succeeded Salkhoji and enlarged his dominions. 
If is descendants intermarried with the Pariliars. 0 


In less than three centuries after their migration from Kanauj the 
Rathor a spread over a surface of four degrees of longitude and the same 
degrees of latitude or nearly 80,000 square miles. They amounted in Tod’s 
time, in spite of havoc occasioned by perpetual wars and famines, to 500,000 
souls. 7 The Mughal emperors owed half their conquests to the 100,000 
Rutliors {lakh talwdr Ralhoran) who served under them* In Bikanfr 
they have fewer prejudices than their more eastovn brethren : they will eat 
food without enquiring by whom it was dressed and will drink either wine 
Yu- water without asking to whom the cup belonged. The opium draught 
{pigala) is a favourite with every one who can afford it. 9 

According to Dr. Hceimle 10 the so called Rdthorx were a branch of the 
Gaharwdr* and it well may be that about the time of Mahip&k a separation 
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took place in the GaJianrd# elan possibly on religious grounds: for the 
Talus professed .Buddhism while the Chandra* were Bralunanists. The 
separation was marked by the secession of the latter to fvanauj and 
by a change in nomenclature !,—Chandra and Itdlhor for Pala and Galar - 
war. The Gaharwdrs according to Tod are despised by the other Rajput 
tribes and the reason may have been their heretical faith in the time of the 
Pa las. 

Farishta 1 describes the suppression of the clan by Mali&bat Khdn in the 
reign of Sayyad Mubtirik A.D.14r22. 

The Mainpuri branch settled thereafter their expulsion from Kanauj: 
they acknowledge the Rshupur family in Etah as head of the house, being 
descended lineally from Jai Chand. a 

The Ilnjti of Kishangarh holds estates in Mathura. 8 

The Famkhabad branch claim descent from Parjan Pal, the founder of 
the Khor and through him from Rrija Jai Ohand. They are the same stock 
as the Usait family in Bndaun. 4 

Tn Gorakhpur they have a low position and do not marry daughters of 
the higher tribes. 5 

The Azamgarh branch say they conquered the Kajbhars 19 or 20 gene¬ 
rations ago. 

Sakarw&r, Sikarwfir.—(From their home Fatehpur Stkri in Agra). 
An important tribe who were early colonists in Ondh, probably after tho 
invasion of Shalmb-ud-din Ghori." There is a tradition that they held north 
Gorakhpur prior to the Sirnets. 7 Lilco the Kausik (qv.) tribe they claim 
one Raja Gadh as an ancestor. 

They are the stongest Hindu land owners in Ohazipur except the Kin war 
Bhuinhitrs. They claim to have been originally Misr Brahmans from Fateh- 
pur Sikri. They have spbt into a Rajput and BUuinh&r branch and some 
are Muhammadans. 8 

There is a small district called Siltaricdr called after them on the right 
bank of the Chainbal adjoining Jaduvati and now included in Gwalior.® 

In Azamgarh 10 the Rajput branch ignore the BhuinMr clan who assort 
that they are of the same stock, which is generally believed. They call 
themselves Gadiyd and derive the name from an ancestor whose name was 
Gad or who who was afflicted with a chronic sickness {gait). He, by tho 
Azamgarh story, lived at Sikrigarh near Lahore which was the home of 

1 Briggs, Trans, PIG. 2 Mainpuri, Settlement Report, 20. 'Settlement 
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th& race. Another branch moved into the hills and were known as Pttfpaliya. 
They settled in parga.na Nizamiibkd after expelling the Suiris. 1 


Tn Sultaupnr they have been dispossessed by the Raghuhunsts* In the 
Central Puub the name is applied to a Bargtjar dan. 5 

Sarpakarya. — -{Sarpa, a snake; karya, origin.) A clan in Azamgavb 
some of whom are Clihattris and some BhuinhArs: both admit a common 
ancestor. They are of low standing among Rajputs, but high among 
Bhuinh^rs. 4 


Sengar.—A powerful clan which, like the Gautam, claims descent from 
Singhi or Siring! u Rishi whose daughter Basantiya is said to liave been 
married to SomapRa, King of Kanauj. They say that their ancestor Pu- 
randova emigrated to the Deccan and thence to Dhkr. ’From thence they 
were forced to go to Banilliugarh in Riw’a and thcuue to KaaAr in Jalann 
near Jaganianpur in Etawah. Their lt.ija ftisukdeva or Sukhdeva founded 
the modem house. His elate lies between 1065 and 1165 A.D. He married 
Leva Kula, daughter of Jai Chand Ruthor of Kanauj, who was defeated 
in 119k A.D. by ShahAb-ud-dm Ghori. After this the power of the Sougara 
increased and the river Hadnd was renamed Sengar in their honour. 5 


They came into Oudll from across the Jumna with Sliehh Bayazfd no 
officer of the Lodi dynasty who rebelled against Babar after 1527 A.D. 
Their history is given in detail by Elliott. 0 Bor the legend of their descent 
from Kamdhenu see under Mats. 


The GhAzipur branch claim their origin from Phaphunrl in EtAwrah. 
They worship under the name of N>f/i Buha a deified member of the kibe 
named Amur Skill. Before the establishment of British authority they 
managed to secure for themselves an unrivalled reputatiou for courage, in- 
tlcnendence and insubordination. They have now abandoned their old tur¬ 
bulent habits : they behaved well during the mutiny and are now peaceful 
and loyal citizens. 7 

In Jalaun they claim to have come from Lanka or Ceylon and to he 
descended from Singlii Rishi. They seem to have been originally Brahmans 
who intermarried with Rajputs.® The Sen gars are almost according to 
Sleeinan 9 the only class of Rajputs in Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, Riwa 
ami Sugar who used to put their female infants to death: in Oudh they are 
almost the only class who do not. 


Shuklbans.— '(Shukla, pure: a Brahman division.) A clan in Ghazi- 
pur who have a bad reputation for turbulence and litigiousness. 10 

1 Idem, 57. 1 Oudh Oatetteex\ 1,2t>. * Gazetteer, North-Western Provinces* 

XV, 41. * Settlement Report, 2D. 0 Census Meport, North- fr'estem Province*, 
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Singkel — (Bkt.«*»£«, lion.) A clan iii Azamg.trh who have A podigi'ee 
t>f 14 generations and allege that tlieir ancestors having emigrated from 
Siraunj to Bheri til in Gorakhpvii* aud having "been expelled from thence 
linally rettled in pargana Muhainmadal«id. One family became Muhamma¬ 
dan in the time of the Sultans of Jaunpur. They are notorious for their 
turbulent character. 1 

Sirnet.—A powerful tribe in the Eastern district*?: in Gorakhpur they 
succeeded the Domkatar BiAhmana or Bhuinhari;. 8 In Gorakhpur they 
claim descent from Bha rata brother of Rdmchandra and say that they got 
their title from some Muhammadan King in whose service they were. Their 
chief was in the habit of Wearing oil his head a cloth of gold called net and 
the king not choosing to recollect the Hindu name called him Sirnet or the 
man with gold cloth on his head. They claim descent from some Srinagar, 
the locality of which is uncertain ; The Unaula Raja told Buchanan that 
they came from Assam. 3 

In Ghazipur they call themselves NifamH (qv.) They say they got 
their name from only raising tho hand to the head in obeisance. One of the 
Emperors annoyed at this apparent want of respect ordered that before their 
entrance a sword should be placed, across the doorway in such a manuer that 
they on entering the presence should bo obliged to stoop. Some of the chiefs 
maintaining their upright position were decapitated. After this they were 
allowed to sal fun in their own fashion. Dr. Oldham* suggests that the 
name is derived from sira , head, and neta, leader (Skt. netri) which is more 
probable than Persian aimed or headless. They dbfim kinship with the 
Gorakhpur family represented by the JldjasOf Unaula, Biinsi and Rudarpur. 
“ They are one of the most noble looking races in the district and are gener¬ 
ally well disposed and on good terms with the district ollicials : bat quite 
ready to join in a general rebellion to recover their estates/' Carnegy 
thinks that they may be of Dikhit descent. 6 

Solanki -■*A clan chiefly found in the Western districts. They aro 
supposed to have succeeded the Chavadaa at Anbitwiida about 9‘31 A.l). 0 
The Bhdl tribe are generally regarded as a spurious branch of them. 
Another name for them is Chaln/ti/a said to be derived from their being 
formed out of the Agni Honda in tho hollow of the hand (cAuUw, ckallu)? 
The traditions of the bard make tho Solankis important as princes of Sum 
on tho Ganges ere the Rot hors obtained Kanauj. The genealogical list 
claims Lokot, said to be the ancient Lahore, as their residence which makes 
them of the same sak/ia {(uadwani) as the Chauh&ns. They were princes of 
Kaly&n on the Malabar coast, and it was a scion of this family which was 

1 AzftiDgarh, Seltleninit Keporf, 62 sq. 1 Buchanan, Eastern India, II, 353. 
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great Mulr&j came to the throne in 981 A.D. and reigned 58 years. ' In the 
reign of his son Chaond ItAe, Mahmud of Ghazni conquered Anhahvara. 1 
In the Central Dual) they give their daughters to Cfumhbts and Shod* 
auriyas and take girls from the Katigdrs, Toman , Ration, Edchhals, Rais, 
Gaur, Fundtr, Bargvjar and some ChauMmi. 2 

Sombansf.—(Race of the moon). (Cl&ndmbmsi), A clan first found 
at Jhusi near Allahabad. They worship five saints, four of them princes 
of their own blood aud the fifth a Gaharwar Raja of Benares who success¬ 
fully abstracted themselves into nonentity in the Dwapora Yuga. Tin? 
most ancient tradition discloses the tribe on the Northern, and the dawn of 
history on the South of the Ganges. 3 In Farukhabad the pargana of 
Khakatmau was entirely overspread by t\\VSomlanri of the Raiyagar gotra. 
They trace descent from Randbir Sinh 13 generations ago. 4 

They founded the Chanel dynasty in Kumann : and trace their descent, 
some to Jhusi, others to Nepal. 5 The Bautela of Kumaim are descendants 
of a junior branch. 0 

Surajbanai.— (S/'rya, the sun : ransfia, race.) A modem clan claiming 
to represent the famous Solar race of Ajudhya. The Malla Rnjas of Nepal 
claim to be descended from Ansuvanna who according to the Chinese 
pilgrim IIwen Thsang belonged to the Sunylamt, family of the Lichchhuvis 
of Vaisali near Patna. 7 The Surajbansi Katyuri of the Hills are represented 
by the Jlajbar and Manural of Kumaim. 8 Tod accepts the tradition that in 
22-4 A.D. Kanak Sen left Ajudhya and migrated with a large following 
westward to Gujarat. This tradition is opposed however to the widely 
received story that Vikramajit of I'jjain visited Ajudhya about 50 R.C. 
found it totally desolate and overgrown with forest and after discovering 
the sites of the aucient temples and palaces rebuilt them in their original 
splendour. <c Granting however that this discrepancy is one of dates aud 
not of facts this migration of the Surajlansix from Ajudhya to GujarAt and 
finally to Chithor is the only tangible fact in the early history of Oudh we 
have to lay hand on/ - ’ 0 

The Mahauli SnrujhansU in Basti claim descent from B ha rata brother of 
Ru ma Chandra and assert their origin from Kumann. They usually call 
themselves Jiaghubami or Kachhtod/ta. 10 There is a flourishing branch in 
Ghazipur who claim to have expelled the Bliars, 11 The Faizabad clan, though 
asserting their identity with the old Ajudhya stock, came hut recently from 
Kumaun. 18 
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T&nk.—A clan in tlio Central Dudb and Rohilkhand. “ Tod observes 
that with the apostaey of the Tdk when Wajih-ul-mulk was converted and 
became the founder of the Muliammadan dynasty of Gujarat the name 
appears to have been obliterated from the tribes of Rajasthan and that his 
search had not discovered one of that race now existing; but there arc Talcs 
among the Bhangis, who though of spurious descent have evidently pre* 
served the name. There are also Tdnk Rajputs in the Central Dual) and 
Rohilkhand whose privilege of intermarriage shows them to be of liigh 
lineage, and there is a tribe of nearly similar name existing near Jhambu 
not far from their ancient capital Takshasila or Taxila,. of which the position 
is most probably to be sought bet ween Manikyala and the SuAn river, not¬ 
withstanding some plausible and ingenious objections which have Iwen raised 
against that opinion . >n General Cunningham thinks the Takkas of the 
hills Turanians u because they are certainly not Ary as, St. Martin 

identities the Ganganoi or Tanganoi of Ptolemy with the Tangana of the 
Mnhdbhdrata and the Tank Rajputs. Ho also connects the name more 
doubtfully with the DHngi , Dhdngar and Dong aboriginal races spread 
along the whole length of the Viudhya Mountains. 3 


The Tank RAjputs of Main pur i say they are Yaduvansis and claim 
kinship with the Yadava princes of Jcsalmer and Kurnoli. ‘'In former 
time they were noted for their predatory habits and even now the charac¬ 
ter of the heads of the clan is not above suspicion. During the reign 
of Akbar the Kosma men headed by the two sons of their late chief attacked 
and plundered some Imperial stores passing through" the district, and as a 
punishment one of them was compelled to become a MusalmAn. Now the 
family has a Hindu and a Muhammadan branch. The customs of the 
Muliammadan brotherhood still partake greatly of a Hindu character. At 
the ceremonies attendant at births, marriages, &c., among the Hindu brother¬ 
hood the head of the Muhammadan branch is always summoned and takes 
a prominent part.” 4 


Tarkan, —A tribe in Mathura and Agra which are rockoned as Ganrua 
or of inferior descent. They aro of reputed Br&hman origin and are said 
to take their name because they abandoned {lark Iciyd) their caste with other 
evil practices in the time of R5jA Tindpal. They appear to have come from 
Mathura to Agra.® 


Toinar. —(Skt. tomara, an iron club.) A famous tribe called also TAnwar. 
Though a sub-division of the Yaduvansi they are usually reckoned in the 
86 royal races. They furnished India with the dynasty of Vikraraaditya 

1 Dowson’s JElliat. I, 504, App. *Archeological Surety, 11,6*77. »J. 
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Anangp&l the last Tomar llnja abdicating in favour of his Chanh&n grand¬ 
child Frithivi RAja in whoso time the Musalmans conquered North-Western 
India. -” 1 Delhi was rebuilt by Anangpal Tomar in 731-36 A. I). An- 
angpal the second again rebuilt it in 1052 A.D, r and erected the LaTkot. 
There is an inscription of his on the iron pillar, dated 1052 A.II. Anangpdl 
III was defeated by Vfgala Deva Chanhdn in 1151-52 A.D, The whole 
history of the dynasty is given in detail by General Cunningham,* The 
Tomar dynasty of Kanauj lasted from 736 A.D. to the invasion of Mah¬ 
mud in 1021 A.D., shortly after that date the small town of Bari north 
of Lucknow became the capital till about 1050, when the Tomars returned 
to Delhi before the growing power of the R&tAorx? The Tomar dynasty 
of Gwalior was founded by T>ir Sinh DdVa who declared his independence. 
He appears to have been of the great Delhi family, and is said to have risen 
to power in the reign of Abi-ud-dhi. But there is a difficulty about the 
dates, and General Cunningham 4 thinks that he may have revolted about 
the time of Timur's invasion. Dungar Sinh who succeeded in 1424 made 
the kingdom very powerful and began the great rock sculptures. Their 
power attained its greatest splendour in the reign of Man Siuh who 
succeeded in i486. In 1519 Ibrahim Lodi captured their capital. 

In the eastern districts they are not considered of high rank, which 
Buchanan 5 explains by the fact that the last princes of the race “ were 
abominable heretics.** The Budaun branch claim to be emigrants in the 
time of Shahftb-ud-dm (T 202-6/' and in Moradabad the Sambhal settlement 
is fixed at 700 A.D. where it lasted till 1150 A.D. the time of tho rise of 
the Cltaukam? 

The Butola of GarhwAl claim to bo a sub-branch. 8 

The Bareli clan claim to have come under Ilansraj and expelled the 
Gu&las in 1388 and the Alrirs and Bhfls between 1405 and 1570 A.D. 9 

Ujjaini.—(From the city of Vjjaini , the Ozena of the Greeks : Skt. 
rfc. vjji, to conquer). A clan found in Oitdh, Gawnpur and some of the 
eastern districts. In Azamgarli 1 " they can tell no more of their history 
than that they emigrated 16 generations ago. They once held the greater 
part of pargaria Clop'U pur but were obliged to give way to the Kauai As. 

In Cawnpur 11 they carry back their first settlement to the arrival from 
IJjjain of Siir J3hah a Panwdr Rajput by invitation erf his relative Jai 
Chaud of Kanauj who invested him with the title of It A j A of the Ujjaintts. 
They are really Panwdn, In Sultiinpur 12 they are said to have succeeded 

1 ll/betson, Tutydh Ethnography, section 445. "•Archeological Survey Reports* 
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the Bhars. The Bids and other Rajput tribes o£ Oudh claim their origin 
from Ujjain. 


Rahwftri. — {Rahtsdr, quick paced, active.) A caste found in every 
district of Agra. Division (except Agra and Famkhabad) and Jliansi (except 
Lalitpur) Fyzabad, Bareli, Cawnpur, Meerut, Rnlandshakr and Aligarh. 1 
In Rajputana which is the country of their origin they are Hindus, and 
always Muhammadans in Hindustan. They are a distinct tribe employed 
in rearing camels or in stealing them “ in which they evince a peculiar 
dexterity/ ,a 

Rain.—A tribe known in tbe Punjab as Ardin, They have a Hindu 
and Muhammadan branch. The Hindu branch in Sohuranpur claim to have 
come from Glmzni 8 and Sirsawal in Afghanistan about 1050 A.D. In 
Bareli they are said to be converted Hindus and are the best Muhammadan 
cultivators. They have two divisions, Pawdddri and Si r saw a r which last 
indicates their connection with the Saharanpur clan. 1 They are really a 
market gardener class closely allied to the MdU. 

Ramaiya.—( Hamid, to roam about.) A pedlar or hawker like the 
Bisati found in every district of the Meerut Division (except Debra Dun 
and Aligarh) and Kumaun except Garkwa]. 5 The Gorakhpur pedlar class 
is called .Bhawriya ( 'hhanwar ? revolving). iNosfield 0 calls them Rauniya or 
Rawaviya and derives the name from rauna y to shout: but this is probably 
incorrect. 

Rang a Swami.— [Rang, colour *. mdmi, lord.) v A class of fortune 
tellers in Saharanpur who are possibly allies of the Nat? 

Rangrez. —(7£««y, colour : rez, rekldan, pouring.) The class of dyers ? 
their distribution is curious : in small numbers in every district of Benares 
except Mirzapur and GMzipur: also in Cawnpur, Fatekpur, Allahabad and 
Fyzabad. 8 They are both Hindus and Muhammadans blit the former will 
not dye in indigo and prefer madder red. The indigo dyer is in the Paujftb 
KHri or J NUdri. The trade must be one dating from the most ancient 
times.® 

Rangsaz. — {Rang, colour? sdz, mkhtau, making.) The painter class : 
they are a mixed occupational class ami very generally Musalm&ns. 

Raut&ra. — (Rdwafi Skt. Rdyduta , royal messenger ) A Muhammadan 
tribe in Azamgarh, known also as Zamn'ddra. u The title Rttufdra is very 
offensive to them but seems to contain no obscene insinuation like those 

1 Census Report , North-Western Provinces, 1881, Form VIII-B. 1 Toil, Annals, 
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underlie most Hindu terms of abuse. They admit their descent from 
Hindu converts. Those who do not belong to their class allcgo that the 
converts were of low class, some say Rdjbhar and Suiri. The traditions of 
some point to a Brdhman or Kskcdri origin, and they are like the Naumudrtri. 
of those eastea. Possibly they have been recruited from a variety of Hindu 
castes and strains of Milki blood which have come in by occasional inter¬ 
marriages may not bo wanting. They are possibly the Rihmatulldhis of the 
AindrAfcbari though Budanni (1-411) says that Juldhas are called Raft mat - 
nlldhis in India, While the Julukas are fanatics and reverence the flag of 
Ghfizi Miyun, to whom ■ they ascribe the conversion of their ancestors, the 
RanU.ru v have little of the Musalmun spirit. None carry hack their descent 
more than 12 or li generations. They are parsimonious in habit and char¬ 
acter and most industrious and skilful cultivators. The women of those of 
them who have no pretensions to gentility are not kept shut up : they do 
not engage iu out-door labour, but may often he seen clad in breeches and 
sheets of dark cotton cloth carrying food to the men in tho field. The men 
are unpolished and rough in spee -h and manner, and they have a number 
of little traits, modes of pronunciation and forms of words peculiar to 
themselves which are the subject of merriment among their neighbours. 
They are also spoken of us Ilunihdi and go about-with their heads, which 
arc commonly shaven either bare or merely covered with a sheet (dopatta ). 
They are divided into SheJch and Mughal descended from proselytes of one 
of these tribes.” 1 




Rawa.—A caste found in small numbers in Bijnor and Muzaffarnagar.* 
They call themselves low Rajputs and say they came in the time of Shah- 
jahdn. The women of this caste procure divorce in a curious way. All 
they have to do is to throw a cowdung cake (upla) from outside into the 
house. Seeing this the husband separates finally from his wife without any 
further formalities. According to Reatlc 3 they rarely rise beyond the grade 
of farm servants. 

Rawaili. —A caste iu Gorakhpur: said to be the descendants of Java- 
sandha. Buchanan describes them as " on the borders of impurityIn 
Bihar they are also called Mahra or Kahdr of whom they are possibly an 
offshoot. Buchanan 5 thinks they are probably descended from the original 
rulers of the country. 


Raw&t.— [R' ! j i-rfuta, king's messenger) properly a title of respect but 
specially applied to various classes of people. In the hills it is applied to 
a sub-division of the Pujuris* to. a sub-division of the Kftaniya Rajputs of 
the hills who are sub-divided into Ring&ra, Rangdra, Golla and Sildla ; 7 in 
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-TJnao they claim to he Rajputs and are said to he the bastard progeny of 
•the JBais Rajd Tilokchand: one story is that they were originally cart drivers 
■or Aides : l the term is also applied to the Bari {qv.) caste who carry torches 
and make leaf platters : a in the Dun they are highlanders though they 
pretend to have come 12 centuries ago from the neighbourhood of Cawnpur. 
They intermarry with all the other Hill Rdjpdts without losing caste, a fact 
clearly distinguishing them from the Rang bar Bmidfrs, Mr. Traill classes 
them as Raj in and considers them aboriginal. The Doras are supposed to 
he their poor relations. 3 Col. Dalton speaks of a somewhat similar tribe in 
Ckhota Nagpur called Rantigd who are almost certainly of Gontl extraction 
but aspire to Aryan descent. 4 

Ror» Rorh.— A caste in Sahfirnnpur winch is described as a sub-division 
of the Koli ; 6 or of the KhaUri caste 8 or of the Jdf.sj In the Punjab 
they are “ fine stalwart men of very much the same type as the Jats whom 
they almost equal as husbandmen, their women also working in the fields. 
They are more peaceful and less grasping in their habits than the Jats and 
are consequently readily admitted as tenants where the latter would be kept 
at arm's length. Some of them say they came from Sambhal in Moradabad, 
but this may only be in order to connect themselves with their neighbours 
the Chauhdn lUjputs who certainly came from there." 9 

Sadiqi.— {Sadiq, faithful). A Muhammadan tribe properly the descend¬ 
ants of Abu Bakar, the first Khalifa: but the term is often confused with 
sidqi a title derived from the same root and meaning ‘ f the true,’*" but which 
in the, east of the Punjab at any rate is commonly* used as an equivalent 
to Nau-ninslim to distinguish converts of Indian descent from original 
Muhammadan immigrants. 9 " Colebrooke 11 ’ quotes from the Maj&ln-ul-mu* 
taimu by Nurullah of Shustar his account of the sect. They are described 
as a tribe of the faithful in Hindustan clreifly settled at Delhi, Multiin and 
Lahore, and numbering about 30,000 persons. Tliey ore disciples of one 
Sayyid Faqir-ud-dln, a descendant of the Imiiin Jafar and arc denominated, 
smUqiya by reason of the “ sincere" {sadiq) call of that Sayyid. They are 
all jealous Shias, and as such were reviled and persecuted in the reigns of 
Jahangir and Aurangzcb : in Nurullah's words “ the stone of calumny is 
cast on the name and reputation of his wretched tribe." Many of the 
soefc subsist by commerce and they pay, or ought to pay, a fifth of their gains 
to the descendants of Sayyid Kabir who are their priests. Nurullah also 
says that the name Sadiqiya was assumed for the sake of concealment. 
What he means is that as sadiq is an epithet of Abu Bakar the father-in-law 
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n/nd successor of Muhammad who is acknowledged as a Khalifa only by 
the Sunnis, the assumption of the name Sadkjiya might enable the sect to 
pas/as Sunnis instead of Shiahs. 


Saiqalgar. — {SiqUgcn) (Arabic saitjal, a polisher.) The caste of armourers 
or burnishers of metals : found in every district of the Divisions of Sita- 
pur and Meerut (except Bnlandshahr) : Budaun, Bareilly, Pilibhffc, Allahabad, 
Mirzapur, Almora, Tar&i, Unao, Gouda and Sultanpur. 1 They are also 
known as Bdvriya (bur, the edge of a weapon, Skt. pdfi) or Sdmodla [sdn, a 
grindstone). They correspond with the Tinea of the hills. 2 


Sayyad.—The Musalman sect who call themselves descendants of 
Hasan and Hussen the sons of *Ali the 4th Klialffa by Futima, daughter 
of the Prophet. The primary division is irfto ffasani and Ilnseni. The char¬ 
acteristic qualities of the tribe as described by Farishta on the occasion 
of his dissipating the doubt whether Kliizar Khan, the protege of Timur 
was really a Sayyad, were modesty, politeness, hospitality, compassion, 
charity, learning and bravery. They are usually Shiahs and are more averse 
to widow marriage than any other Muhammadan tribe. The divisions in 
Bulamlshahr are (1) Bukhari who came from Bukhara and claim descent 
from JaUl-ud-din Husen surnamed Makdum Jahauiya Jabdngasht (the re¬ 
vered of mankind and traveller of the Universe) a famous saint who came 
to Delhi about S00 years ago and whose tomb is at Uchh in Sindh. (2) 
Sahawdri who came from Sabzaw&r in Turkistdn in the time of the Tugh- 
laq dynasty, (3) Mxsm, the descendants of Musa Razi, the eighth Imam 
whose tomb is at Mashad. They are also called Max kadi. (4) Wasati , (5) 
Naiskajwri, (6) Bhalchari ; (7) Baghdadi ; (8j Eaxuni ; (9) Huseni ; (10) 
Jlasani Huseni? 


Sanaurbiya.— (Sanorhiya) A criminal tribe in Bundclkhand. They 
are almost unknown in the iNorth-Western Provinces proper except a few 
families in Cawnpur who live by agriculture. 4 They claim to he Brahmans 
and akin to the Sanddhya of the Ganges Jumna Dudb. They sav that 
thieving is their hereditary function assigned to them by Rama Chandra. 
There is a proverb 1 Gir pare Gangd , Chnrai khdf Bdmhan, i.e., what a 
Brdhm.an steals and eats is no more to be regretted than what falls into the 
Ganges. They throw an odour of sanctity over stealing by only doing it by 
day : any infringement of the rule involves excommunication. The Sanuur- 
hiya by performing the daily libation {ary ha) of water to the Sun God and by 
repeating the Gayatri as other Hindus do, thinks he secures the countenance 
of the Suu God to the predatory life he leads. His patron goddess is Kdli. 

» Census Report, Forth-Western Provinces , 1881, Form VIII-B. 2 Atkinson, Hima- 
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Tie is a strict Brahman, renews his thread annually at the Raksliabandhan : 
is a total abstainer from flesh and wine : never destroys life in any form : 
observes the same ceremonies connected with births, marriages and deaths 
that other Brahmans do ; worships the oow and the serpent, and when he is 
sick employs none but Brahman sorcerers to expel the evil spirit from his 
body : whenever he meets a man not of the Brahman caste he pronounces the 
asirldd or blessing, and is saluted as Maharaj. 1 In Bundelkhand they were 
located under the auspices of the Tehri State and in Banpur. The rebellion 
of 1857-58 brought the last under British rule. The Tehri State has always 
fostered its Sicnemr/riyas, and if public rumour is to be credited lias not been 
above sharing 1 in the spoils of their deprivations. 3 

They generally carry on their depredations at a distance, and Bengal is 
the place where most of their plunder is disposed of. 3 They never join in 
crimes of violence. If they did they would bo expelled the tribe and only 
restored, on payment of fined Their gangs are known as Nal and their 
leaders Mukhya. Most of the Tehri and Lalitpur Sanaur/tiyas go south and 
west of Allahabad and towards Bombay. Gangs are known to have gone 
to Catch, the Carnatic, Haidarabad, Sitara, Ahmadabad and Baroda. None 
ever go to Madras, the Punjab, or Nepal. An attempt to colonise, them in 
Lalitpur has been a practical failure, 5 but in recent years they have been 
brought under more complete control. They are in complete contrast to 
the Bemoan . s 

S&nsi, Sansyas.—(Usually derived from Skt. Svdsa, breathing air; the 
tribe themselves derive their name from Sans Mai an ephonymous hero: 
query can the name be connected with Skt. Bodganika, ?r one who has to do 
with packs of dogs?” Svapdka or ff a cooker of dog's meat/' is a common 
term for a Chanddla.) A tribe of criminal vagrants. The Beriyas, Kahunas, 
Bhdliis, and Kmjars seem only sub-divisions of the tribe. Tlieir original 
home is said to be Bhamtpur where they were minstrels [Bhdt) to the Jats. 7 
t( The legeud runs that there were two brothers Sans Mai arid Mallanur. 
Prom the former are descended the Sdnsgas or Kan jars: from the latter 
come both the Beriyas or Kolhatis and the Boms or Mdugs. The admitted 
relationship to the Boms or Mdugs may be taken to show that this great 
branch of vagrant criminal tribes is like the Bagris and Bauris aboriginal 
in origin. The Sansyas are divided into the Kalkas of pure Sdnsya descent 
and the Mallets descended from Sdnsya mothers by fathers of other castes. 
Descendants of the two families intermarry. They also admit outsiders 
provided they are not I) hers or Dorns, [i.ed, Makars or Mdugs ). Sansya 
women, like Kanjarins, used formerly to dance and. sing, but now they look 
1 Nesfield, Brief View, 74 sq. - 'Report, Inspector-General of Police, Norik* 
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who, indeed, are prostitutes from their youth up. Unlike the BagrU and 
Mauris, these castes adopt no disguises. The Sdnsyax generally have a few 
goats and ponies in which they pretend to traffic; but their ponies are really 
much too useful to be sold. W lien the time camo for their cold weather 
tour the old people and children under fifteen were left at home; hut to 
women accompanied the gang. In arranging a dacoity each gang worked 
under its Jamaddr , who purchased the bamboos for spear shafts, had them 
hidden in a nullah near tile village where they were wanted, made advance* 
for oil, and paid for information. The usual plan was to ascertain the 
name of the chief money-changer in the place, and to call at his shop early 
in the morning before he had had time to bring out tho cash for his day's- 
dealings from his strong box. The^y made mental notes.of the position 
of his chest and of any other valuables that were handy. Wlien the gang' 
was ready to start, a little liquor was spilt on the ground to propitiate Devi, 
if any one sneezed, or any other very bad oraeu was observed, the start was 
postponed; otherwise a man was sent on ahead to buy oil in the village- 
itself. If they heard a jackal, or the bray of the village donkey, their heart* 
were cheered; hut a funeral or a snake turned them hack. They were also 
very superstitious about their oil. The vessel was not allowed to touch 
the ground until the oil had been poured upon the torch, and then it was 
dashed on the earth ; and from that moment until the job was finished no 
water touched their lips. Tho spear shafts, if necessary, were smuggled 
into the village in a bundle of millet stalks. The Sdnsyax or Kmjarx n-seef 
to time their attacks for the dusk of the evening; the Beriyas or Kolhatis 
preferred waiting till after dark. Some remained outside on guard ; other* 
broke open the strong box and threw together the valuables. The party 
made off out of the town to where their ponies and women were waiting, 
and there mounted and rode off. On dividing the spoil, one-tenth was in 
the first place given to the Jamaddr, who also reimbursed himself for his ex¬ 
penses out of the remainder; hiking double hi & actual outlay. The rest was 
divided ; two shares were allotted to the Jamaddr, one share to each dacoit, 
and a half-share for each widow left lit home. If any man was suspected 
of cheating he was required to take the usual ordeal by fire or by water, or 
to take the dread Sdnsija oath. This consisted in touching with his right 
hand a strip of now cotton cloth two feet long, hung from the branch of a 
pipal tree and containing a quarter of a seer of gar, this was more efficacious 
in their eyes than an oath on Ganges water.” 1 

The main object of veneration of the Banjdbi Sdnsiyas is Sathi Sarwar 
Sultan. Their favourite food is a kind of lizard ( Sdnda ). These are also eaten 
by Juts who purchase them from Bdnsiyas and Bdwariyas. Dr. Leitner in 
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analysis of Abdul Ghafdr’s “ Dictionary of tfa terms Used 
criminal tribes in tie Panjab *’ has clearly proved that they have no lan¬ 
guage of their own properly so called.* To the east the Kanjar preys upon 
all kinds of birds which they can catch with a spike fastened to a long 
jointed rod. They reject beef but eat crocodiles or whatever else comes in 
the "way. The men gather peacock feathers for side, make ropes of grass 
ami collect Khaskhas roots. Their women atid the Hat do all the tattooing* 
They worship a goddess called IMbi arid a god Piirandkarm. They offer sac¬ 
rifices and their priest whose office is hereditary is called Phnldctriya* They 
will admit into the clan any one of higher caste than themselves. 2 Every 
Sdmya woman must have her ears bored. There was a ease before the Hi- 
tsdmial Adddat in which a girl was proved to be not a Sdnsya and kidnapped 
because her earn Were not bored. 3 

Sangtariish.— [Sant/, stone, tardsk cutting.) A edsto of stone cutters 
shown in small numbers in the Faizabail Division, Lalltpur and Basti. 1 
It is one of the purely occupational cdstes including Kliatfks, Ahirs, GokainSj 
Giiaauxa and Brahmans, 6 

SejWciri.— (<S'6y> a bed). A small caste in La lit pur which lives by 
service. 0 

Shekh.—An Arabic word meaning u elder :i or u chief P probably applied 
to tribes of pure Arab descent* but now degraded to mean any low class 
Aduhammadau or Hindu convert to Islam. It originally applied to tlio 
descendants of the bst four Khalifas—Aim Bakar surnarped Sridiq the 
sincere : Umar surnamed Fardq, the discriminator tween truth and false¬ 
hood : Usman and Ali Murtaza. Prom these Khalifas the original names 
of the four Shekh tribes— SctcUqi, flarvqi, Usmdni, and Ulm are derived* 
The descendants of Ab;ls uncle of the prophet, tliough he was never a Khalifa, 
are entitled to be called Shcklis and arc called Abdsi. Besides these are the 
QwesM Shekhs who are descended from Muhammad's tribo the Qvresk• 
the Amdri Skekks or “ the helpers ** so named because their ancestors were 
citizens of Madina who helped the prophet in his flight from Makka : the 
'Marwdni a division of the Qureshi. : the Jlajjdji who are descended from 
Hajjaj Bin Yusuf one of the princes of Iraq, and the Mitki probably the 
same as the Maliks who originally were a Persian tribe* though more 
recently the word has been used as a title like K/idn, or Beg. Other divi¬ 
sions are the Sashimi and Bahlimi. The Persian proverb runs —Desk azim 
qassdb budems liadazdn gashtevi SheUi: Gkalla chnn arsdn share ad; 
Imsdl Saiyad mesluiKem. u The first year I was a butcher) the next a 
Shekh : this year if prices rise I shall be a Saiyad. 7 

1 Cnpfc, Temple, Indian Antiquary, XT, 32 1 lhichan«n, Eastern India, I, ]SO. 
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Soiri.— *An aboriginal jungle tribe in the Eastern pari of the Province 
They appear to be identical with the Sabatiyas of Bundelkhand. General 
Cunningham 1 identifies them with the Sauras about Damon and Sugar, 
also called Savaras a word which be derives fro in the Skythian mgaris an 
axe. <( They appear in Sh&h&bAd and Bihar as Suit*. A Jr'ew are also found 
in Allahabad where they form a small body of cultivators under the name of 
Suirai. They appear again in Glrizipur to the north of the Ganges from 
the banks of the Gurati to the Glmgra river. Mr. Oldham calls them Seoris 
and says they are found from Bhitari on the west to the junction of the 
Cthagra on the east. There is another small body of apparently the same 
clan who arc living to the north of the Ganges in eastern Oudli under the 
name of Sarhiyq. They are said to be an inferior but good class who take 
to various trades as sawyers, l>oatmen,wyeo8. 2 They may be -identified with 
the Sabarai of Ptolemy and the Suari of Pliny. According to Buchanan 8 
the Suirs of Magadha conquered the country from the Cheros and ruled over 
KtVrusha desa (Shalmhiid) and the greater part of Benares from A.D. 499 to 
989. The C her Oft still exist in some numbers in the Shah&b&l Hills south 
of Chayanpur. One of their cl.an in fact held the right of making the 
mark of installation (ii/ca) on the forehead of the Chayanpur Baja. To 
the west of the Son river towards Chun&r, I found they were generally 
called Khers and Kkeros . Buchanan says the Kher on aro Kols. The 
Suirs claim to be Suryaeanm and to have derived tlieir name from Savaran 
or Sovcrath (Suvrata ) who ruled over the countries of Ajudhya, Benares 
and Magadha. 


Buchanan 4 found that in some places Musa bars and Bhmyas were the 
same as the Suirs. I also found the same and tliat the llajwdrs were the 
same as the Bhuiyas. With them may be joined the Chcros or Kher os who 
are an acknowledged Koliau tribe. These Bhuiyas must not he confounded 
with the Jlhuinhars. The Savaras in the midtile ages seem to have includ¬ 
ed the Gonds, Kols and Bhlls of whom no special mention is made. Sava¬ 
ras in fact included all the various divisions of the Kots as they are called, 
Kurkus and BMls in the west, SanliUs and Bhuiyas } Mundas and Jlo» i 
Bhumij and Jndngs in the cast. JJ 5 

Oldham® says that the Seori strongly resemble the gypsies of Europe : 
their women wear a Tartan dress and often have a kind of horn projecting 
from the forehead as an ornament. They live in light and easily moved 
bootlis made of grass and reeds t are fond of intoxicating drinks and eat the 
flesh of swine and oxen. They procure the wives for their young men by 
kidnapping female children and live principally by jugglery, coining false 

1 Archeological Reports, XVII, 112. 5 Houle, Note* 33. a Easter* India, 
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money ami. theft. They bring the boues of deceased relatives from long 
distances to the Ganges which seems to indicate thapt the Ganges valley was 
once the home of the tribe. Another name for them is Sdnsi but they will 
seldom admit the name of either Sdnsi or Seori and commonly say that they 
tire Bnnjdras, Kanjars or Nats. 

In Lalitpur the same people are known as Singhanya. and are said to be 
connected with the Kurkus of Central India. 1 


Tod 2 curiously enough derives the name Sa/iariga from the Arabic 
Sahara, desert ! 

Dalton 3 says tliat their most striking characteristic is that they till tho 
land with a small hand plough and have no other agrieultur.il implements. 
They worship a female deity called Bansuri or Th&kur&im the prototype of 
the Hindu Kali. 


The Cher os of South Mirzapur appear to intermarry with the Khanodrs. 
They have an equivocal reputation. The Son valley was for years infested 
by two Chero brigands Nora and Kora (Newala and Kunwara) who were 
armed with bows and used to take refuge from their pursuers on the great 
crag of Mangeear. They were finally arrested in a drunken sleep and 
brought to justice, 4 

Son, —A small tribe of labourers and iron smelters in the Tarui and 
Aim ora : perhaps akin to the Agariga? (qu.). 

'./Sundr.—(Skt. Suvarna , /cara.) The gold and silversmith and jeweller 
class: known iu the towns as Zargar. “They ^se included in the great 
mixed class called Pdrashaia, the offspring of a Brahman by a Sudra woman. 
In the upper Duab the majority are of the Mair clan who consider them¬ 
selves superior as they do not practise widow marriage. There are some 
jRaslogi aud some Bachltdtla who arc the lowest of all. These clans are 
endogamous.” 0 In the hills they arc divided into the Bhauma, Kasyapa 
and Bhdmdvaj aotras , Some call themselves Banyas, other Rajputs. They 
intermarry with Kkasiga Kijputs, but few of the latter, however, take 
daughters from them. They worship the Saktis and village deities and are 
as a rule considered undesirable neighbours in a village. 7 In the Upper 
j Dujib they claim to be descended from a Kshfttriya father and a Sudra mother 
and point to Yisvakarma the divine artist as the founder of the caste. 8 
The Census shows them very evenly all over the Province except in Garli- 
w id? 
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The eastern branch is divided-into Kamv./iga, Mugfmiyt, Ajodkyahki 
and Ajodhyttpuri} I no tlie Central Duiib their divisions are Jhabarii/a, 
CAandhariya , (j-andangu, CkamarfatUt, BiharUya, JUmgela, Tenguriya, 
Taliya, Mujvagalakru, Kuriya and Dabgar? to which may be added in Etah, 
Makar, Maker)' and Chholri. Their clans seem to show' that they are of 
very mixed descent, but the tribe or occupation is undoubtedly \ery ancient 
ns the deities of the Rigveda are constantly represented as wealing gold 
jewelry. 8 Thoir women have a low reputation and fcho caste generally is 
of inferior social standing, 

Suiik&r.— {Sum, empty: Mr a maker.) A small caste of excavators 
found in the Agra Division, Hamfrpur, Benares, Jhansi and Jalaun * 


Sy^riricir.— {Sydr, a jackal, mama to hill.) A tribe in [North Oudh 
with four sub-divisions— Sombami, Matnpuri, Cka-uIuU and Bais. They 
claim to be Chattris expelled from Chithor. They do not wear thread, 
cat buffaloes, drink spirits and their only gods are their deified ancestors. 
“ They have a peculiar method of sacrificing- buffaloes : first of all they take 
so me seeds of the ms Ha fist u la, some grains of wheat, sandal and mrga 
and place thorn on a white cloth twenty times at random. If on counting 
them they are found to be as often, an even as an odd number the deity is 
presumed to he pleased. They riext light a lamp and station a buffalo 50 
paces therefrom. If thp animal runs at the light and extinguishes it the 
gods are satisfied: the buffalo is then killed with spears, his head cut off and 
burned in the fire and his flesh eaten. This procedure is usually gone 
through before starting on predatory excursions/' “ When one dies he is 
buried, some brass vessels and gold, mohars being placed in the grave. 
The tribe is then fed. Tito men wear a long lock or tuft of hair which the 
widow cuts off when hOr husband dies. The marriage ceremony is peculiar : 
the bride dressed in yellow sits on the ground With her feet in front while 
the bridegroom steps across them seven limes. This done the ceremony is 
complete and the tribe is then fed. Infidelity is not condoned, but widows 
remarry. They call the mother ammd and the father agd/t* When these 
people meet they shake hands as we do. They do not touch the cow, hut 
passing ..round it on the right show their reverence by bowing to it. They 
eat food that 1ms been touched by Br&limans and Chhattris. They cook in 
common hut eat separately. They are said to have been In the habit of 
hidiug their treasure under trees, and they are occasionally seen to return to 
their old haunts in the disguise of Eaqirs to search for it. 3 

Taga,—A strong agricultural caste in the Western Districts. They say 
they acquired their present name because being originally Gaur Brfihmans, 

1 Tiocbauan, Eastern India, I, 164. '‘■Gazetteer, North*Western Provinces, 
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they abandoned their priestly functions and took to agriculture. Sir 
H, M. Elliot identifies them with the Takkan a possibly Scythian race 
who liad the snake for their tolem and whose destruction by Rfija Jaiiani- 
ajaya is supposed to be commemorated in the tradition of that monarches 
holocaust of seqjents. <f The difficulty felt by Sir H. M. Elliot iu account¬ 
ing for their tracing their origin to Harifina is perhaps explained by the 
fact that they give Safidon in Jind on the border of Harifina as the place 
where the holocaust took place and the name of the town is not improbably 
connected with samp or snake. The Tag ns are probably the earliest inhabit¬ 
ants of the Upper J umna Khfidir, holding villages which have been untouch¬ 
ed by changes in the course of the stream for a far longer peridd than most 
of their neighbours . >n The Tag as, Gaur Brahmans and Ndgars of Bu- 
landsluihr firmly believe that Ah fir {said to be derived from ahiMra, “ ser¬ 
pents destroyed **■) was the spot where their ancestors assisted Rfija Janam- 
ajdya in the snake sacrifice and got largesses and assignments in return* 
Kesfiekl appears to be mistaken in believing that the caste as a whole pro¬ 
hibits widow marriage, and that this implies that they have been long under 
Hr fill manic influence. 8 


The fact is that in these provinces they are divided into two clans the 
Jiisa or full caste and the Bdsa or half caste, the latter of whom alone 
recognize widow marriage. 4 They resemble the Rdjput in hunting the hoar 
and drinking spirits and are in much the same position ae the Bhninkdr of 
the eastern districts. The Bdsa and Jiifta do not intermarry. Some of 
them say that they are Kashmiri or Sdrasvjat Brahmans, Like the likum- 
Jn\rs they attribute their degradation in the Brahmaniea] list to their fore¬ 
fathers having accepted charity in land and adopted agriculture a« a profes¬ 
sion. Like the Gaur and Ndgar, they believe they were settled in the first 
^century after the war of the Makdbhdrata. They say their name is a 
corruption of the Sanskrit i//dga } i.e. } excommunicated or receiver of gifts or 
-one who abandons a custom. They are generally supposed to be the off¬ 
spring of a Brahman father by a low caste mother. 5 


“ One story is to the purport that having been tempted by the munificent 
gifts offered by a certain Rfijfi to married Brahmans a Gaur bachelor took 
xn his company a common, prostitute to the Raja's court to pass as n mar¬ 
ried man and obtain the gift. The device succeeded, but was soon after 
discovered and then to escape the Riga's displeasure the Brahman kept the 
prostitute for good as his wife. The progeny of the two imitated the pure 
Brfihmans by wearing the idga 'or Rrfihmamcal cord, and hence they are 
called Tctgds, m Brfihmans in no other respect except that of wearing tlio 

1 Ibhetaon, Ttmjab Ethnography, faction 477. 7 Uifa I/ochlmian Sirrit, ihdnnd. 
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As an argument in support of the story it is said that Taga women 
are still uncommonly fond of ornamenting their persons, a peculiarity said 
to have been inherited from their original ancestress. n * 


Traditions show that they wore a predominant people in the Upper 
Duab immediately after the Ghori invasion, “When expelled from thence 
they seem to have gone to Marwfir during the sovereignty of the CAau/nm 
dynasty at Delhi: ami returned after its downfall. Many of the Morada- 
bad Togas became Muhammadans under Auvangzeb and took the title of 
Chaudiciri . s Their divisions in the Upper Duab are Mitwdl, Gaur, I)ikhit, 
Pdsbd)i } Maheshwdja, Jjvbdn, SdncUa. In pargana Dughpat of Meerut there 
is a tr\bo called Ck&lal or Chula. 

TarkiMr. — [Tarki, a woman’s eawring : so called because originally 
made of the palm (tar) leaf : Jedra, maker.] An occupational caste, makers 
of women’s earrings : found in small numbers in every district of the Di¬ 
visions of Lucknow, Faizabad, Rae Bareli and Allahabad (except Hamirpur); 
also in Azamgarh, Mirzapur and Basti, 8 

Tatwa.—(Skt. land a weaver.) A small tribe of cultivators and palan¬ 
quin bearers in Rallia. 4 

Teli.— (Tel, oil.) The caste of oil-makers : they are most numerous in 
the Benares and Allahabad Divisions : very few- in the Upper Duab, North 
ltoliilkhaud and the Hill Districts. In Mainpuri they claim to be degraded 
Rdlhors . 5 The BdclijphU a small tribe of oil-makers in the Tarai arc per¬ 
haps akin to them. 5 

ThcLru.—(The name appears to be a corruption of nthwdru, a serf who 
1ms to give every eighth day’s labour to his master: a Pandit told Carnegy 7 
that it was derived from that Skt. nth ala, firm ground: they say themselves 
that they aro Rdjputs who ran 'away after the great fight at Hast ind pur 
and that their name means u Quaker” from tharthardad, to tremble, 8 others 
Bay they aro so callorl because they live in the Tumi.) A very interesting 
aboriginal race found in the Himalayan Tardi. They are found in every 
district of the Faizabad Division, Cawnpur, Kheri, Tarai, Gorakhpur, Mo- 
radabad, Budaun and Bunda. 

According to Buchanan 9 they appear to have oome down from the Hills, 
nnd after expelling the Gurkhas from Gorakhpur to have extended them¬ 
selves over every part of the district, north of the Gogra. u They claim to be 
descendants of the sun, but their claims are treated with the utmost con¬ 
tempt, because they are an abomination to the Brahmans and indulge in all 

1 Mein. 1 Settlement Report 15. 3 Census Report, North-Western Provinces, 
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Vho impurities of eating,and drinking. They retain in their features stroiig 
trace of a Chinese or Tartar origin though it must be confessed that these 
marks are somewhat softened, and that the faces of the men in particular 
do not differ so much from those of Hindus as those of a pure Chinese do. 
Their only known King was Madana Sena. These Tharua were finally- 
expelled by Mjputs, part by Share and part by the Bom Kattfr or military 
.Brahmans” The tradition in East Oudh is that after the fall of the Bud¬ 
dhist dynasty of Kanauj the Th&rw descended from the lulls and occupied 
Ajudhya* The dispossessed Buddhists called in Raja Sri Chandra of Sri¬ 
nagar in the hills about Badrin&th who drove back the Tkirns and marching 
north founded Chandravatipur now known as Sahefcmahet. Lassen in his 
account of the later dynasty Of Kanauj describes an inscription which 
records that Sri Chandra Leva the first of the great Rat ho r princes who 
came to the throne in 10T2 A.D. was protector Of the sacred places of Aju- 
dhya and Kosala or Sriisvasti. 1 

At.kinsoit says that they ma.y be traced fnjrn the Ivosi eastward along 
the foot of the Kumaun hills to the Bagmati river. ;* They are dwellers in 
swamps and great cultivators of rice and ore proof against malaria. They 
even dread visiting the plains where they say they suffer severely from fever* 
To the east they are neighbours of the Meehu a tribe of similar character 
living in the thickest part of the Tarui forest lying below eastern Nepal j 
Sikkim and Bhutan*” 3 

Their traditions in llijhor assert an origin from Chithor and refer to 
Jaimal and Patta. They say they were driven ou# apparently in the third 
seige of Chithor by Akbar about 1560 A.D, : thdt they were originally 
R&jputs and lost caste by using intoxicating liquor and rearing fowls. They 
never claim a Gurkha or hill origin, interspersed with tlidiu are other tribes 
generally called I hint but quite distinct such as the Gdharwar wlio claim 
to bo Rajputs. They never intermarry Or eat with the Thdrm ) abstain 
from liquor and never rear fowls. Others again as the Baugras are looker! 
down on as a lower caste by the Thdrus-. 

Mr. Colvin 3 neVer hoard of T kurus and Blinks as intertnarrying, The 
Bhuksas marry on attaining puberty while the 7'hdrus are married as early 
as their means will permit. Aten of one tribe sometimes elope with women, 
of the other and a village on the boundary of the two races is formed by the 
progeny of such left-handed marriages. .Both Tkdrus and Bhuksas claim 
superiority over each other: the Bhuksas charging the Thar us with rearing 
fowls which they do : while the Thdrus say the Bhuksas sell flesh and fish 

1 W. C. Banett, Indian Antiquary, II, 13: quoting Lassen Alterthuanslc III, 751 j 
Cnlobrooke, Essays, IT, 286: A tint id Researches, XV, -147, 457: J. A. 8. B. X, 101. 
3 Himalayan Gazetteer, II, 371. 8 Census Report, 2?Orth- Western Provinces, 1805, 

Yol. I, App. 60 sqq. 





which they deny indignantly. Both tribes are supposed to he proficient hi 
magical arts. They have great confidence in the bararar or medicine man 
who is consulted on every occasion and mulcts them heavily for his services. 
As a general rule the Tkaru is more intelligent than the Bh uha, The office 
of Barwaik or Barbiiik of the Thants being hereditary continues in certain 
families but they now exercise no functions. The Thants of the Bijnor 
Tavdi say they are distinct from those who live to the east of the Kanaitn 
river in Oudh whom they declare to be an inferior race, a compliment which 
the others invariably return. They do not intermarry. Neither Thar us 
nor Bhuhas build earthen walk to their house, bub raise them on posts. 

In the territory occupied by them many ancient ruins arc traditionally 
ascribed to them. 1 Their huts have straight ridges and in general arc much 
longer aud wider than those of the other natives ; but one hut usually serves 
for the whole residence of a family which in the southern part of the district 
would have three or four huts round a yard. On one side of the hut ia 
usually a garden neatly fenced and containing tobacco, mustard and a few 
plantain trees. They keep cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats, fowls and pigeons, 
and their live stock occupies an open end of the house separated from the 
dwelling apartments by a hurdle wall. 8 Oldfield 3 believes that they are 
Indian aborigines and certainly Very different from the Tartar blood of the 
highland races. In Gorakhpur they call themselves Autdr Chhatfcris who 
conquered Bntwal under Itatan Sen of Chithor. 4 " In every village the 
Muhaindi Thants are said to appoint four office bearers, one as a chief or 
headman, one as accountant, one as arbitrator of disputes and distributor of 
resources, aud another to attend on the chief and to the req uircmenfcs of tho 
community as well as strangers. A share of the produce is assigned for the 
performance of these duties. The Thdrus are hard-working aud surpass 
other natives in this respect: they are peaceful and united and mutually 
help each other in cultivating the soil, like is then* staple crop and from 
this they used to distil an intoxicating liquor to the consumption of which 
they are much addicted. They eat meat (which has died or been killed) 
fiph, unleavened bread aud vegetables. They cannot stand the sun and so 
use umbrellas made of leaves. The women are ohaatc and hardy. The Thdru 
believes implicitly in witchcraft and sorcery Is- commonly practised. Each 
member of the tribe constructs a hollow mound opposite his door and 
thereon erects a stick oi pal as [butca frondos*) wood. This he considers 
sacred and worships as an idol. These people observe the Holi festival with 
much solemnity. The Muharadl Thdrus are divided into the Hand, Batur aud 
Mahoariya stems and these do not intermarry. When one of the tribe dies 
tho body is painted with Vermillion and saffron and placed before the mound 

1 Bnditmim, l'astern India, II, 38G. * Idem, 401. * Nepal, lfil. 

* Carncjyy, Notes 8. 
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ready mentioned arul during the entire night an incantation is pronounced. 
The ceremony is supposed to he an aid to witchcraft and enables those who 
survive to prevent wild animals from eating thoir crops without, resort to 
night watching. They do not consult Brahmans as to marriages • they have 
no betrothals and they many during all the months of the year. Their 
houses are made of grass and mats raised from the ground and reached by 
ladders and they all cultivate gardens. They are Ixdd sportsmen, good marks- 
tnen and expert game snarers. They eat meat except the flesh of cows and 
buffaloes. They prefer the native to the British form of Government and 
when a transfer of territory was made after the reoecupation of Oudh many 
Thar us of our districts went over to Nepal.'” 1 


“ The Tkdr us in Gouda look on Ajndhya as their ancient home, each family 
however large, lives in a simple dormitory, mat partitions separating the 
beds, the eldest male meml>er having his position near the solitary door. 
They have three meals a day—breakfast [kalemi), dinner {maijhani) , supper 
[Of/dri), Their salutation or friendly greeting’ they call Sated la-ydi. The 
people of the locality not of their tribe they call Buji ; and they call a girl 
who elopes Bigdhciti ,” a 

(t The Thar us present many points of resemblance to the Bhuksas {qv.) 
though neither will acknowledge any connection with the other. Those 
inhabiting the forests to the east of the R&mgatiga are called by those of 
Bijnor Purbiya Bhuksas or KMri, Those west of t the Ganges are called 
by those of Bijuor Mehrct or Meri. The Palli, Dun Bhuksas repudiate 
all brotherhood with the Purhiga whom they assert to be nothing but 
Thar us and to eat frogs and lizards. Their features are marked by several 
of the Turanian peculiarities. Thus, the eyes are small, the openiug of 
the eyelids being narrow, linear and horizontal (the inner angle not being 
inclined downwards, so far as I observed): the face is very broad across the 
cheek bones and the nose is depressed, thus increasing the apparent fulness of 
the face : the jaw is prognathous and the lower lip thick and the moustache and 
beard are very scanty. Their traditions make them out to be Punwdr Rajputs 
descended from Udyajit and his followers who in the 12th century left his 
native place in Rajp&tana on account of family quarrels and came, either 
mediately or directly, to settle hero. They conform to the Hindu religion 
in an ignorant unmeaning way and the usual rites of that faith are per¬ 
formed on the occasion of births, marriages and deaths. Marriage, as among 
the Hindus, takes place at 8 tp 10 years and in the ceremony the jmest 
( parokit ) receives a fee of about four annas. The bodies of the dead are 
buried at the RAmganga or other neighbouring large stream and the ashes 
[phul) are carried to Hardwar there to be consigned to Gang&ji by a 
BrAhraan who gets a rupee or two for his trouble. Besides bis special fee 

1 Captain Xhorbum’a Report qyoted by Caruegy, Notes 0 sq. 8 Idem, 10 sq. 
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each priest {parohit) receives a general contribution from eaeli village in his 
beat apparently amounting to about five maunds of grain each crop. They 
do not wear their shoes during cooking, and they kill animals to be used as 
food by a blow or cut (jiatkd) on the back of the neck : and not by the 
throat cutting of the Musalmdns. They worship Bhawdni and Devi with 
Baba Kalu and Sarwar Sakhi: Kalu Saiyad is a local saint, who curiously 
enough they state to have been a Muealniun. His shrine is at the entrance v 
of the main pass through the Sivaliks into the Path Dun. They never, as 
alleged by Sir H, M. Elliot, intermarry with Tharm . Their hereditary 
priests are Gaur Brahmans. Many follow Nanak and are known as Sikh 
not Nanakahdhi . Their chief trade is gold washing/* 1 

The Gonda Thdrut arc divided into*— 

(1) Gurlana Katarr/a who used to wear the Brahmanica! thread but do 
not do so now. They drink spirits, eat flesh and fish, but not pork, and 
they employ washermen, barbers and oil-pressers, They have the marriago 
ceremonies of tilak aud phaldim, 

(2) Dingoriga who rear pigs and poultryshave themselves and wash 
their own clothes, using for the purpose the ashes of the dmn tree. They 
remove dead cattle with their own hands and are their own oil-pressers. 

They disregard all marriage ceremonies and all that is necessary is for thp 
friends to assemble, kill and eat a pig and complete the marriage. They 
smoke, but will not cat with the Munjhi Musuhras (No. 4.) 

(3) Tharkomahm , they perform the same meau offices and ceremonies 
as the Dingoriga, but in addition they make earthen vessels and they smoke 
with no other tribe. 

(4) Mdnjhi Musakra, these differ from the Dingoriga in that they are 
fishermen and carry the littors of Ourbcma Katarym, Ding origan and 
Purabiyas. 

(5) Pkrabiyas drink spirits and eat flesh, cultivate land and employ 
washermen, barbers and also Chamfire to remove dead cattle. They smoke 
with Dingo rig as and marry like Gurbans Katanyan. 

(6) DJmkar are mendicants and get fixed annual alms from the pother 
five classes. They eat with Dingoriyas and worship Kharag, 

The Thtfvu deities are Duvga Bhawani, Purabi Bhawani, Pfitesari 
Bhawani, Palhu, BrAju, Hilagarn, Jagannath, Dharchandi and Kali Bha¬ 
wani. They offer milk and cakes to Din’ga Bhaw/mi, Purabi Bhawani and 
Patesari Bbawhni; he goats, arul rains to Palhu and Bmju ; hens to DffiA’- 
cluindi; and young goats to Kail Bhawani. They call their spiritual guides 
Guru Baba and profess ignorance of Buddha by name. They consider the 
touch of the Ckamdr, Bhang i, Raldlkhor i Kori, Bdmpfior, Hela i Sarki 

* Pr, J. L. Stewart, J, A. A. &•> 1865. ?Carntgy, AVor, 10, 
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and LoJidr pollution and clean themselves by sprinkling their bodies with 
water.” 


“ The Sona/ta are said to he an offshoot, of the T/tdru, They are found 
in the Sub Himalayan Districts wearing clothes made of a kiud of blanket¬ 
ing 1 called mngara and working os stone cutters, divers and gold-washers 
whence they taka their name. They drink spirits made of unhuskod rice 
{dluht), are not polluted by the touch of the meanest castes and worship 
departed ancestors. Their women are cunning in sorcery and they follow 
the customs of the Thants in their marriages.” 1 


Thathcra. —(Skt. (asHhd, rt. sthd-fcara) The seller of, as distinguished 
from Kasero, the maker of brass vessels : generally Hindu, but only an 
occupational caste, They are found in every district of Meerut, Agra, Rohil- 
khand, Benares, .fluinsi, Lucknow, Sitapur, Faizabad, Rae llareli, Allahabad, 
(except Hamfrpur) Divisions and in the Tarai. s NosficliF says that the 
Kasera moulds the alloyed metal and the Thathera polishes and engraves 
the vessels. The Kaseras are found in the Benares Division except Bnsti 
andBallia:in Moradabad, Slmhjahdnpur, Cawnpur, Jaunpur, Hamirpuv, 
Kheri, Faizabad, Balirnioh and Rae Bareli. The That.}era correspond to the 
Tatnola or Tamta of the hills who are Dorns, The trade is a very ancient 
one: Tvashta the Vulcan of the Hindu pantheon was the earliest worker in 
brass. 4 There is a widespread tradition of Thathera supremacy iu the 
east of the province prior to the Rajput invasion. 6 

Thavai.—(Skt. sthapati.) A bricklayer, mason : a term equivalent to 
Jidj (q».) 

Tihur.—A quasi-aboriginal tribe in Oudh, not migratory, but dispersed 
through villages. They have no fixed or definite religion : neither Hindus 
nor .Musulmfinp recognize thora and their most solemn oath is on the spirits 
they drink. They are a despised race, very ignorant and extremely expert 
as thieves, but nevertheless generally laborious. Both sexes have but a nom¬ 
inal tie on each other, and they change a connection without compunction 
living 1 together almost indiscriminately in large families. They are mild 
in disposition except, when intoxicated and oven then do Seldom more than 
squabble and threaten each other. They will eat any thing but live chiefly 
on the coarsest grains and the poorest vegetables existing usually in great, 
poverty. Their average age is only 30 or 35.° 

Toriya, Tnrai, Turk—A tribe of basket makers and coolies : found in 
Debra Dun, Ballia, Gbsizipur and Mirzapur. 7 They are perhaps the same 
ns the Tut ha or Turaha who are a branch of the Kalidr tribe. 


I Idem, 12. 'Census Report. NaHh-Wettcn Province*, 1881. Form YXIMt. 

» Brief View, 20. 4 Muir. Ancient fiamkril Texts, V, 220 : Kajeml ratala, Mitra, /Wo* 

Aniens 1 275. a Qvdh Gaeetieer, 1,22 : 221 sq. 270, 275. 8 People of India, 

II, 85. ’ 7 Census Report, North- Western Provinces, 1881, Form V1I1-B. 





Turk. —(Known in Skt. as turnkua residents of the TurasTika country.') 
A term properly applied to the Mongolian Turkomans of Turkiet^n. It is 
sometimes synonymous with Mughal : and is sometimes applied by Hindus 
to any official of foreign birth. There is a tribe of this name in Moraclabaci 
who are described us a more manly set than the Naumslim % They appear 
to have come into the district long ago with some of the earlier Sayyid 
colonies. 1 In Azamgavh the term is applied to a Muhammadan sulxlivisfon 
of the Koeris . 2 


1 Settlement Report, 22. * Settlement Report, 31> 
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